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PREFACE. 



Restino at midday, under a fig-tree, above a fountain, 
on the way from Nazareth to the Sea of Galilee, and 
with Cana over against ub on the height, Mr. Buckle 
remarked that the test of the philosophical theories 
which I had been maintaining in discussion with him 
during ^e previous months of our joumeyiogs in Bgypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine, would be found in their appli- 
cation to some^'^efinite historical problem, and sug- 
gested to me that of the origin of Christianity. I 
admitted that the views which I had opposed to his 
theory of the non-efiect of Moral Forces aa historical 
causes could thus alone be sdentifically verified ; but 
X added that, so great appeared to me the difficulty 
of the problem he had proposed, that, if the verification 
of my views depended on its solution by means of 
them, I feared that such verification was quite beyond 
my powers. Nothing more was said on tJbe subject, 
and soon after we rose, mounted, and rode on our way, 
up hill and down dale, till in the eventide we de- 
scended to the Holy Lake, all aglow in the splendour 
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of a sunset that encriiusonecl also the far snows of 
Mount Hermon. 

Ten years had passed in further study of the great 
questions discussed in our travels together in the 
birthcountriea of Christianity, when, last spring, I 
thought I might venture on some expression of the 
conclu^ons at which I had arrived, and this volume 
was actually printed. Kevision of it, however, led to 
an almost entire re-writing ; and even now, after the 
expenditure of a year's more labour, I hesitate about 
pubhcation. But this, not because, as the process of 
verification has gone on, doubt, but assurance, has 
increased of the truth of, at least, the main views and 
principles set-forth. For this being so, dissatisfaction 
has constantly arisen with expression, either in respect 
to clearoeas or to fulness, even approximately adequate. 
And if I now do venture to present the volume, 
notwithstanding my dissatisfaction with it, and not- 
withstanding the more special cause of that, noted at 
p. xiii, it ia only because I feel that, in introductory 
volumes Uke the present, there must necessarily be 
inadequacy in almost every respect. But this, I 
believe, will be the more readily allowed, the more 
competent is the critic. And so I would proceed at 
once briefly to state the plan of the work. 

In an Introduction on the New Philosophy of 
Hiatoiy I point out, first, the needfulness of an 
Ultiuiate Law of History, and that the inference from. 
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the study of the history of the New Philosophy of 
History would appear to be, that a new enquiry into 
Causation is the necessary preliminary of any further 
attempt at the development, if not, indeed, the most 
direct road to the completion, of this New Philosophy 
by the discovery of an Ultimate Historical Law; I 
then summarily state the prindples of the Method of 
this new enquiry into Causation, and that new Classi- 
fication, at once systematic and historic, of the Sdences 
and, the Arts, which is the immediate result of the ap- 
plication of these principles ; and finally, as the result of 
this new enquiry would appear to have been, at length, 
the discovery which was its great aim, I indicate the 
cbirfpointsin thethreestagesof thediscoveryof the Ulti- 
mate Law of History. But from the Law thus discovered, 
and shown to be the completion of Hume's Theory 
of the Natural History of Keligion by an integration 
of the Laws of Hegel and of Comte, we are led to the 
deduction of a great moral revolution initiating a long 
middle Age in the history of Humanity ; it is further 
deduced that we should find ui the history of Humanity, 
as the history of the progressive unity of recorded 
Thougbt,threespeciallydifltingui8hedAges; and further, 
that the Second Age of Humanity should be found to 
be, in its most conspicuous sodal phenomena, charac- 
terised by a moral transformation of the correspond- 
ing phenomena of the First Age. Having generally 
verified our Ultimate Ijaw in discovering that such a 
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moral revolution, as is one of the first deductions from 
it, did actually occur in the Sixth Century b.c. ; to 
verify it more particularly by showing that the Doc- 
trines of Christianity had their origin in a moral 
transformation of the myths of Naturianism, the 
religion of the First Age of Humanity, is the object 
of the first Book of this work, and the present volume ; 
and further to verify our Ultimate Historical Law, 
by showing that the Morals of Christianity bad their 
origin in a subjective transformation of the laws of 
Customalism, the polity of the First Age of Humanity, 
is the object of the third Book, and the concluding 
volume of this work. In our second Book and volume, 
our object will be still further to verify oiu" Historical 
Law in pointing out that such a transformation of the 
Ideals of Christianity, as is dedudble from it, is, in 
fact, now, and has, since the beginning of our Present 
Historical Period in the Sixteenth Century, been, with 
ever more clear and rapid progress, taking place. 
And we shall terminate the work, and our third 
volume, with a general Conclusion, in which, under the 
title of the New Ideal of Humanity, will be summed-up 
our main constructive results with reference to reli- 
gious emotion, and its expression in the Future. 

The general object, then, of the three volumes is to 
verify a certfun Ultimate Law of Man's History, or Law 
of Historical Thought, by the explanation which it 
affords of the origin, and the forecast which it gives of 
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the transformation of Christianity. But this verifica- 
tion is merely an introductory proceeding, and the 
work, therefore, can be fairly judged only if considered 
as but of such an introductory character. For the 
Law of History, of which this work attempts to give 
a general hbtorical verification, is essentially a Law 
defining the earlier and later stages of Man's concep- 
tion of Oausation, and the process of the development 
of the later form of the conception. But if the final 
conception of Causation is truly what our Law affirms 
in defining it as the conception of Mutual Detbb- 
HiHATiON ; then, the development of thb conception — 
which is, in fact, but the final expression of the 
conception of Law — ^will give, to Philosophy, new 
Principles ; to Eeligion, new Ideals ; and to Polity, 
new Institutions. And hence, before entering fiilly on 
that attempt, which will be my chief lifework, thus to 
develop this conception of Mutual Betebhiration, it 
is of the utmost importance to see whether that his- 
torical Law which affirms this to be the final concep- 
tion of Causation, and defines the process of attaining 
it, can be verified in an explanation of the origin, and 
prediction of the transformation of such an historical - 
system as Christianity. 

And thus — ^though, in the long course of laborious 
years, Mr. Buckle's remark and su^estion at the 
midday-rest of that day's journey in Glalilee, was quite 
forgotten till lately recalled by a chance-look into 
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my Eastern Diary — it was, at length, seen that the 
discussion of the problem of Christiamty was, in fact, 
as he said, the true test, and therefore the necessary 
introduction to a general ezpoaition, of those views, 
already, with tolerably definite clearness, midntained in 
discusmoQ with him. In connecting the main divisions 
of the argument with respect tc the origin and trans- 
formatioD of Christianity with special scenes and emo- 
tions of travel in ite buliicountries, I have sought in 
some degree to compensate for summariness of treat- 
ment by vividness of presentation. But such coimec- 
tion of the divisions of the ailment wit^ special 
places is by no means fictitious ; for the arguments, in 
the various chapters set-forth, are, in every case, but 
the development of Noughts whicli did, in fact, occupy 
me amid the scenes and emotions, brief descriptions, or 
rather su^estions, of which form the prologues and 
epilogues of the chapters. 

J. s. a-G. 



LiMcoLu'e Inh : 

June, 1873. 
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NOTE. 

* The puUkation of these fourth and fifth chapten having been for the 
preMnt prevented by an originally slight, hut, in its contequencea, cahuni- 
tone accident, which haa made it impoieible for me adequately to revise 
them i I trust that I may be permitted thus to present in its compltta- 
neaa the scheme, at least, of the Book ; and excused also for now pub- 
Bahing it without these chapters, as they do not essentially advance the 
aigimeDt, though giving to it completeness, generali^, and further 
Tcrifleation. 
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INTBODVOTION. 



ON THE EOCK OP MALTA. 

There iauo question of importance whnse deciaion ia not comprised in 
the Science of Man ; and there is none, which can be decided with soj 
certiuntj, before we become acquainted with that ocience. In pretend- 
ing, therefore, to expltun the prineiplea of humnn nature, we in effect 
propose a complete Sjstem of the Sdencee, built on a foundation almost 
entirely new, and the only one upon which thej can stand witli any secu- 
rity. And, aa the Science of Man is the onlj aolid foundation for the other 
ociences, to the only solid foundation which we can give to this science 
itself must be laid in experience and obsetvation. 

HuKB, Trealut of Human Xaiure, Phil. Work$, vol. i. p. ri. 



TUE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. OiT the Eock of Malta — a rock over which have swept 
all the successive civilisations of the continental shores 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and where these have all, 
on receding, left recording vestiges ' — I was chiefly oc- 
cupied, during our three weeks' sojourn, with what it 
may, in this Introduction, be desirable to give a brief 
account of, as subsequently developed — considerations, 
namely, on the New Philosophy of History, with 
a view to the discovery of what is still needed for its 
completion — an Ultimate Law of History, And a 
place more suggestive of general historical reflection 
could hardly be named than Malta, the classical 
MfXiTi], or Melita.' For not only is it generally re- 
markable as having been overswept by all the succes- 
sive civilisations of the Mediterranean, but it is more 
especially remarkable as having been, from the earliest 
period of West-Eastern history, a meeting-place of 
those two great races of Semites and of Aryans ^ 

* See V&Binllo, Manumenti AnlicM n«I Qmppo di Maka ; and the 
popolar, descriptWe, and biatoricol works of Badger, Tallack, Porter, &c. 

' The neig'hbouring ialtuid of Ooio was by some identified with the 
Homeric Ogjgia (0%M.i., t. and zii.), the island of Calypso. See 
Strabo, L 44, yii. 2«9. 

' The chief centre, however, of pninitive conununication between 

Semites, Aijans, and Egyptians should seem to have been CjpniB, mth 

its rival Phtenidan and Helleoic ruling races. Thence came, pwticu- 

H 2 
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A TlTE NEW PHILOSOPHY Iktrod. 

who have woven between them the wonderful, cbange- 
fiil web of that Western Civilisation the most potent 
and progressive of all.' First, in Homeric times, Semites 
in a Phcenician colony ; ' then Aryans, in Greek con- 
querors or colonists ; then again Semites, in Carthaginian 
colonists or conquerors : * once again Aryans, in Koman 
conquerors, and their Greek successors of the Byzan- 
tine Empire ; yet again Semites, in Arabian conquerors ; 
yet ODce again Aryans, in Nonnan conquerors, and 
various European sovereigns, till it was given over by 
Charles V. of Germany to the Knights of St. Jolin of 
Jerusalem ; and, rescued by the British from the 
French Revolutionists, the conquerors of the Knights, 
a Semitic-speaking* population finally rests contented, 
becaxise free, under the imperial sway of the most com- 
posite, and perhaps, on the whole, the greatest of the 
Aryan races — the Britannic, or Anglo-Celtic' In con- 

Urlj, the Oreek ideals of Heraklea and Apbiodit^ (Herodot i. 105). 
And, far a knowledge of themannei in which Semitic and Egyptian 
worship and art geueiaUj influenced the primitive development of the 
Greek mind, we have dow itiTnluable material in the immense nrcbteo- 
logical collection formed hjr General di Ceanola. See Newton and 
Col Tin, Anliq^dlUi of Cypnti. 

' Compare Benan, Dt la Part det Peuplei timUiqiiu, pp. 9, 10. And 
see below, R I. ch. t. ' Diod. \. 12. 

* A bilingual inecription shows Greek and Punic to have been — aa 
now, Italian and Arabic, in its Maltese dialect — pravalent at the aame 
period. Boeckh, Corptu Inter. Or. 6762-6764. 

* See Schlienz, The Malimt Laagnage. 

* The term Anglo-Baion ia aceutatelj applied to hut a ringle early 
period of English history in contradistinction to Anglo-DaniHh and 
Anglo-Norman, (aee Peuson, Hitton/ of England in iht Eariy and 
Middle Agu, Tol. L), and, as applied to the modem British people and 
Bribmnic -aea, ia a gross misnomer. Even the English are now rather 
Anglo-Celts than 'Anglo-Saxons;' and still more certainly ia Anglo- 
Celtic a more accurate term than 'Anglo-Saxon,' not only for that 
British nationali^ which includes the Scots, the Iriah, and the Welsh, 
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I5TWD OF BISTOSI. 6 

siderationa, then, thus naturally su^ested on History, I 
sought more clearly to define, not only my philoso- 
phical views, but the aima and objects of my proposed 
travels in the birth-countries of that greatest product of 
the contact of Aryan and Semite — Christianity. 

2. So I first recalled at Malta how, many years 
before — ^uiged, not merely by speculative curiosity, 
but by the practical necessity of gaining for morality 
and religion surer bases than Hebrew Tradition, and 
Spiritist Philosophy, beUefs and doctrines which Aryan 
science had aheady caused to appear incredible mytho- 
l<^y, and puerile supematuralism — the necessity of find- 
ing for morahty surer bases than the legend of God's 
descent on Sinai with the Tables of the Law ; surer bases 
for rehgion than the legend of the ' Holy Ghost ' concep- 
tion of a Jewish girl — I had turned to a more systematica 
study of the history of Man. It was at Home that such a 

but aUo For tliat Britsnnic nee, chief elements in the fonD&tion of which 
bare been Welsh, Iiuh, uid Scottish immigrants. Nor is the term 
' Anglo-Sason ' justified hj m quaJitatiTe, any more than by a quantita- 
dve, predominance of the Teutonic: element in our Tariouslj composed 
race and nationalitj. For let a list but be made-out of Uie so-called 
' Englishmen ' or 'Anglo-Saxons' who hare during, saj, the last two 
centuries, been most distinguished, and have exercised the widest in6u- 
ence in the rarions directions of intetlectutil activity, phitosophical 
and literary, poliUcal and military, legal and commercial. It will, I 
believe, be fonod that a very Isige proportion of these so-cslled ' Eng^ 
lishmen ' are, on one side, or on both, Scotsmen ; msny also Irishmen, 
or Welshmen ; while many even of the great Engliahmen, properly so 
called, will, if theb ancestry is looked into, be found, if cot as 
much Anglo-Celts as the Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh, most certainly 
at least not * Anglo-Saxons.' See the present writer's essay on Arflmrian 
LocaUtiet, prefixed to vol. ui. of the Early English Text Society's 
Merlin, pp. xix, xlii^iv, cxxxi-ii. ; sea also Huxley, Criti^ueM aud 
Addreuti {Sritidi Ethnoiogjf), pp. 17T-S i Murray, Diaitct of SaaOtm 
/Scotland, pp. 1-02 ; and generally Nicholas, Fidigree of the EnifliA 
FtopU. As to special literary influence, comnore Arnold, EMmfi on Odtic 
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course of research as the only likely means of issue from 
doubt, and its consequent aimlessness, first became clear. 
It was at Borne, amid the immortal memories of those 
successive world-empires of the Cssars and of the Popes 
which have twice given unity to the human race,' 
that the undefined emotion at least, if not as yet the 
definite conception, arose of a unity vaster and more 
sublime than any hitherto outwrought, a new unity of 
which the creative force would, as ever, be a new Ideal. 
It was at Eome that despair, at least, was allayed when, 
in contemplating the Gods created by classic, and by 
romantic art ; in contemplating the triumphant Apollo, 
and the transfigured Christ ; the divinity of Man himself 
was felt, the divinity of the creator of Gods. What 
mattered it, then, though it should be found necessary 
wholly to abandon the notion of miracle ? Cliristianity 
would not, therefore, cease to be divine. Our concep- 
tion only of tiie nature of the divine element in human 
histoty would undergo a change ; we should have but 
to consider it also as the subject of science ; and so to 
picture it as a golden thread, not miraculously let-in, 
but continuously interwoven in the web of History — a 
golden thread of whidi the pattern is determined by 
ascertainable laws. 

3. And, with such thoughts as these, Malta took for 

' ' The great uciitj, the one life of the world, had twice been elftbo- 
rated within her walls. Other peoples, their brief miasiun fulfilled, 
disappeared for ever. To none save to her hnd it been ^ven twice to 
guide and direct the world.' — Maiiini, Lift and WHUogi, vol. i. p. 37. 
And M Hr. Freeman, ' The hiatorj of Rome is in iUelf the ^at 
example of the oneness of all MiAarj.'—The Unity of Hitlory, p. 43. 
But, M we ahall see in the sequel, it is in the history of Thonght that 
the complete oneness uf liistorjr is to be found. 
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tne something of a symbolic meaning. In ita aspect, 
both physical and architectural, as in its history, ita 
population, and its language, it is half of the East, half 
of the West. Our windows, sun-protected by a 
verandah, opened on the broad flat roof of a lower 
part of our hotel. There, one might walk about in the 
cool of the day, and thence one might look down on 
two very different scenes. On the one hand, narrow 
crowded streets, under grave, stately houses, with 
great expanses of wall, and but few windows, save 
massively balconied ones at the comers, and over the 
gateways; on the other hand, our own coiurtyard, 
on which, as usual, opened most of the windows of the 
house for delicious shade, and sight of trees and 
lowers, and sound of birds and fidling waters. En- 
larging one's view, two other very different scenes met 
the gaze. For from our housetop one might look over 
more than half the islaud — it is but 17 miles by 7 — 
from the forts of Valetta to the ridge on which is 
Civita Vecchia ; or, half-blinded by the glare from 
Uie sandstone rocks and the stony soil, on which, 
except in the old gardens of the Knights of St John, 
there grows scarce a tree but a solitary palm or two, 
one might look to the east over the blue sea. And it 
was eastwards, over that historic sea, that I chiefly 
looked. For landwards, the view of sentinelled fortifica- 
tions, antiquarian remains, and glaring barrenness, was 
too much like the aspect of that ' west-eastern ' islet of 
Christian Orthodoxy, on which there are, indeed, many 
interesting relics of various old superstitions, and on 
which there is a very strong fortress of selfish interests. 
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but which ia now but a barren rock, from which I had 
long looked over the gleaming sea of ffistory, in the 
hope that, voyaging across it, I should come, at length, 
to a Momingland of fuller and fairer life. 

4. But, elevating above the mere interests of the 
moment, the outlook over the history of Man is beyond 
aught else suggestive of those sublime questions of the 
si>eculative intellect — Where? Whence? and Whither? 
One finds oneself for a few years an existence in the 
infinite system of Nature ; fcfl" a few years a con- 
sciousness in the incalculable progress of Humanity ; 
and one would know something of where one stands ; 
something of whence one has come ; something .ef 
whither, when one departs into the Unknowable, these, 
one's associates of a day, will be borne. And it is in 
History that is to be found the most approximate, 
though still, how infinitely far from being the complete, 
answer to those great questions to which it elevates. 
For all we know ia but states of consciousness ; and 
the history of Man is the history of consciousness. 
Where? Whence? and Whither? In the consdousness 
of being a part of this incalculable progress, all know- 
ledge ia felt to be self-knowledge, and the craving for 
it no idle curiosity, but the godhke desire to know 
oneself. Ftwdi "Ztaiiriv. The maxim has a wider 
meaning now than in ancient philosophy.' For I am 
but a moment in the development of Humanity. And 
to know oneself, therefore, the past fects of human 
consciousness and its future possibilities must be 
known. And thus contemplating the starry Universe ; 

' Bee below, p. 18, 
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thus meditating on the succeeding Ages; and thus 
realising our oneness with the All — how for soever 
we may feel ourselves from a complete solution of 
the mysteries of our being — ^Where? Whence? and 
Whither? — we may rise, at least, above the embar- 
rassments, the misunderstandings, and the hates of mo- 
mentary hfe, and above the fear of enfranchising death. 
5. Christianity, however, ui an intellectual point 
of view, is an historical theory which professes finally 
to answer all these questions. Suppose, then, that, 
with such thoughts as these in our mind, we should 
pass a day alone on the beach which has been 
identified ^ with that on which the ship which 
carried Paul a prisoner to £ome was nm f^ound, 
' being exceeding tossed with a tempest ; ' * suppose 
that our reading of his Acts, and reading in his 
Epistles, should work as a spell, r^iug the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles to bodily presence before us ; 
and suppose that to him we should put these great 
questions, ui^ed on us now by the study of History — 

* Where ? ' 'In the midst,' he answers, ' of the mira- 
culous scheme of Christ's Kedemption.' * Whence P * 
The question he declares to have been long ago 
rendered unnecessary by the record of the Creation 
preserved for us in the Scriptures of the Jews. 

* Whither ? * 'To the final consummation,' he cries. 



> Wrongly, however, petli&ps. Compare the ailment agaiml, in 
Falconer'i Suiertatum on the Voyage of St. Paid, controTeitiug, in its 
MCODd edition, those for Malta, in Smith's Voyage and S/i^wreck of 
St. Pout, aod Conjbcare ud Howsnn's Life md Ejiitliet of St. FutO. 
Kenan follows the laat-uaniad authon. — 'St. PmU, p. 650. 

■ AeU KSTU. lS-44. 
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' looked forward to by Jesus, and seen in vision by 
John.' Well, let those who have in these days studied 
the history of Nature, and the history of Humanity, 
honestly express their inmost conviction ; and certainly 
the vast majority of them would, to Paul's very face, 
say that these answers of his to the great questions 
discussed by Modem Science, these Christian theories 
of the Creation and Fall, the Incarnation, and the 
Last Judgment, are simply the offspring of popular 
ignorance and mythic imagination. Shipwrecked here 
was Paul, the Jew of Tarsus, in his mission to the 
Gentiles ; and shipwrecked now in the Gentile waters 
of Science is that bark which Christianity came from 
Judcea in — the Spiritist Philosophy of History. 



SECTION I. 
THE NEEDFULNESS OP AK ULTIMATE LAW OB" HISTOBY. 



Wer in der Weltgeschichte lobt, 

Dem AugeDblick eollt' er sich richten ? 

Wer in die Zeiten schaut and strebt, 

Nor der bt werth zu sprechen und lu dichten. 

OoBTHB, Zahmc Xenien. 



SUBSECTION I. 



The Need of a Law of History as the Basis of 
a Neu} Ideal. 
1. Chkistianitt, like all other great historical phe- 
nomena, presents three aspects, corresponding to the 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional sides of human 
patiu-e. It is not only a Religion, but a Philosophy, 
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and a Polity.* And theae products of mental action, 
under the influence of external circumstances, are ever 
as indissolubly connected with, and dependent upon 
each other as are the mental faculties from which 
each of them more especially proceeds. Now, the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Philosophy which 
is the intellectual basts, or rather we should perhaps 
say, coexistent of Christianity, considered as a Beligion, 
are two. It is, in the first place, a Spiritist Philosophy ; 
and, secondly, a Philosophy of History. As a Spiritist 
Philosophy it is related to that great class of Primitive 
Philosophies in which the notion of Law has not as yet 
been developed and in which events are concaved as 
caused by supernatural agents, or ' spirits.' * As a 
Philosophy of History, it is related to that general 
development of historical speculation contemporary 
with the rise, or, at least, greater prominence of 
Messiahism in the sixth century before Christ.' In 
Persia, these speculations seem first to have been in- 

' When I apeak of ChriBtianity, not generally, but as e mythicfil, or doc- 
triu*] Bfstem, I shall, for the Bake of cle(una<«, use the term Chratianitm. 

' TothegeDeral theoiy of SupeToatunil Agents, and belisfi in Spiritual 
Beioga, iii, Tylor, in bia learned and Buggeative wotlt on iVuin'tiM CM> 
tir; luH ^Ten the name of Aximitm. Bat I Tentore to think that 
Spiritinn would be a preferable term. For, in the first place, ' Animiam,' 
as he himself actmowledgw (toI. ii. p. 384), is a term in grest measure 
identified with the special theory of Stahl Secondly, ' Animism * does 
not, while 'Spiritiem' does at once, explain itself as the doctrine of 
Spirits. Thirdly, 'Spiritism' has the advantage, not shared by 
' Animism,' of connecting the Tulgar theory of what I would call Homian 
phenomena with the general theory of Sapematural Agents, and thus 
mftloDg the one throw light on the other. Fourthly, 'ADimism* does 
not, while 'Spiritism' does, apply equally well to the supernatural 
theory of God M to the BUpematunl theory of the Soul. And, liaally, 
'Animism' gives no such espreaave adjective, aud adjective-nouii, as 
' Spiritist,' and ' Spiritists.' 

' Sea biilow, Sect. ill. Subs. (tiL), and Book I. ch. ut. 
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itiated through the Mazdaya^nian' doctrines with respect 
to the conflict between Ahura-Mazda and Ahrimanes,' 
But it was not till the conquest of Babylon by Cyras 
the Great in 539 B.C., and afterwards of E^ypt by his 
son Cambyses in 525 B.C., that these Zoroastrian ideas 
had a general influence in intellectual speculation, and 
took a more clear and definite shape in the Messiahism of 
the Jews. For, not only the fact of their having been 
released from their captivity, and assisted in rebuilding 
their Temple by Cyrus, but the fects also of the simi- 
larity of the purer creed of Zoroastriardsm to their own, 
and the accordance of its historical theories with those 
Mes^anic notions then gaining prominence among 
them, were certainly such as to predispose the Jews to 
be influenced in their further religious development by 
their Aryan masters. Those general conceptions of 
History, which thus originated in Persia, and of the 
Word that existed before all, and was revealed in 
Serosch,* had a wide and, though indirect, not less 
powerfid influence on the development of Christianity 
through the great vogue* which they had about the 
time of the origin of that religion throughout the 
whole Koman world. And we may well believe that 

* ' Mtadtlya^B etA vxi odjectif su nomin&tif, maac. uog., compost de 
mtada (forme &baoIue dbr^g^), uae des Spitbetes d'Ormnzd, et de yn^na, 
qui o'eat &utre que le Sanscrit yndjAa (sacrifice). ... M. Rask traduit 
(et compoae) OromoEdw (nJtor . , . il aignifielitt^rBlement,qui c^libte te 
•BCrifice en lltonneuj de Mazda.' — Bumouf, CoaanaUaire mr le Ya^aa, 
1 1, pp. 6, 7. 

* See Spiegel, Atieda, and ComvuiUar Sber dm Avetla. And as to the 
age of the MazdajBcman Scripturea, see Avtda, vol. I. p. 14; and below 
Sect. III., Sube. (m.) 

' Qraoacha-tanumathn — tbe ' aiticulato incoipotalioii of the Word.' 

* As testified bj the Sib^Uioe booka, the Fourth Ecloguo of Virgil, &c. 
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the apocalyptic viaons, in which currency was given 
to combined Mazdaya^nian and Messianic ideas by the 
authors of the books ascribed to the ancient prophets 
Enoch and Daniel,^ but actually vrritten by Jews of the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about a century and a 
half before Christ,* greatly influenced the lyrical soul 
of Jeaufl.* 

2. In the Messiahism of the Jews — thus influenced 
in its development by the immemorial Zoroastrian 
conception of the history of Man as one grand pro- 
gressive action — human progress was, with a charac- 
teristic conceit, imagined subordinate to the destinies 
of their own small and perpetually vanquished Syrian 
nationality. But dogmatic Christianity is, for the most 
part, only an Aryan elaboration of this peculiar historic 
theory of the Hebrews. And this is true in a quite 
singular manner. All the greater religions, indeed, have 
historical theories, legends of the Past, and visions of 
the Future. But Christianism stands alone in this, that 
without belief in the whole series of its legends and 
visions respecting Man's history, there is no logical 
belief possible in its central dogma. A Mohammedan, 
for example, might hold a variety of theories of History 
without any contradiction of his cardinal belief that 
'there is no Qod but Qod, and that Mohammed ia 
his prophet.' And still more readUy might a Buddhist 
accept all the main results and theories of Western 
science; and still, without any logical self-contradic- 

' We see from EieUel xiv. 14 flg., and xxviii. 3, that the legend of 
DHniel viia then aliefkd; formed — th&t ie, in the aixth century b.c. 

* Bee DBTidson, Introduction U> the Old Tatamad, Tul. in. pp. 109 flg. 

* Itenan, Vie dt Jitut, p. 37. 
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tion, profess belief in all the characteristic doctrines of 
Buddhism.* Not so, however, ia it with the central 
d<^ma of Christianity. For the incarnation of the infinite 
God in the person of the carpenter's son, Jesus of 
Nazareth, is not only an historical theory, but an his- 
torical theory iu indissoluble logical connection with 
the legend of the Fall, and the vision of the last Judg- 
ment. Nor this only. But so intimately bound up are 
these Christian historical theories with all the accepted 
bases of morality and religion, that, if this Christian 
cosmology and anthropology be found untrue, or rather 
purely imaginary and delusive ; religion and morality 
must, — to those born into Christianity, and, unfortunately 
for their faith, trained to thought, — appear altc^ether 
baseless ; or, at best, Christianity must, as thus deprived 
of any definite channel of dc^ma, lose itself in a mere 
trackless quagmire of mist-enveloped sentiment. 

3. But a thing is clearly seen to be what it is, only 
in being brought into relation with its correlate, or 
its contradictory. So, if we now clearly see Christian- 
ism to be a Philosophy of History, it is but because of 
the development of a New Philosophy of History. 
And in connection with this I would first point out a 
singular instance of the ever-recurring Sophoclean irony' 
of events. For, just before the rise of this New Philo- 
sophy, an orthodox bishop and arrogant theologian 
wrote* a * Discours sur I'Histoire universelle ' irom the 

> See Eitel, L«aaret tm Bttddhum, p. 14. 

■ See ThirlwBll, PkadogteiU MuMum, toL n., pp. 483-637. 

* ' Ven U fin de 1679. Ce fut I'Spoque (t) i laquelle le mnringe da 
M. le Dauphin STec la prineeMe de Bevi^ra fut an@t^.' — De Rausset, 
SUtoirt i« BoMutt, t. J. p, 376. 
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Christian point of view. Yet, in * epicising the Cate- 
chism, and concentrating the universal history of man- 
kind around that of Judaism, the Eoman Catholic 
hierarchy,and the monarchswho protected and defendetl 
it,'^ Bossuet but stated the Christian theory and its 
coDseqnencGS in such a synthetic form aa made ita 
overthrow more easy. Unwittingly, he but sounded 
the challenge to that great modern movement now 
resulting in the general sub&tiUition of a philosophy 
of History founded on the conception of human de- 
velopment, for a belief concerning it baaed on the 
notion of Divine interference. For it was by forces 
that took him in the rear, and advanced over his 
routed battalions that the trumpet of Bossuet was 
answered. After the ' Discours ' of Bossuet came the 
' Scienza Nuova ' of Vico. * As to Bossuet, so indeed 
also to Vico, historical events were under the immediate 
superintendence of Gktd ; and History be defined as * a 
civil theology of Divine Providence.' ' But here was 
the advance. He saw, and set himself to prove the 
Divine action, not only as an external, but as an internal. 
Providence ; as such an internal force, not merely in 
the history of the Jewish race and Christian Chiu"ch, 
but equally, thougli in diverse manifestations, among 
all peoples ; and thus he, in fact, referred the explanation 
of History to mental analysis.* And hence, though in 

■ See BanKn, Outinuf of Univer»al HitUry, toL i. p. 13. 

' Dedicited to the Caidinal Lotento Conini (I), ' Napoli, 8 mag^o, 
1725.' 

■ 'Un* Tsolog^'k civile rngionatfi delU ProTvedeniM.' Seiaaa Nvova. 
Opere, toI. t, p. 17a 

* Compare Hoilgmn, Theoiy of iVorficr, vol. ii. p. 128, nnd the pan- 
aoge which he cites : — ' Ms in tnl deiua notte di tenebre, ond' t coverta 
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detail Vico is full of eironeoua and unsciontific viewB ; 
and though in hia theory, more particularly of his- 
toric cycles, he represents Progreas, not as it ie now 
found to be more truly conceived, as a trajectory, but 
as an orbit ; ' atill, having regard to his main idea, we 
may accord him the honour of having first conceived, 
in the scientific form required by Western intellects, 
that great problem which originally presented itself, as 
we have seen,' to the Zoroaatrian sages of the Orient ; 
that problem of human destinies which was solved 
with apocalyptic rapture by the nameless Jewish 
prophets who immediately preceded, and who probably 
so greatly infiuenced Him of Nazareth ; that problem, 
the true solution of which will, in sen'ing as the basis 
of a grander, because more true Ideal, be the final 
destruction of the Christian solution of it, and of the 
Ideal thereon founded. 

4. Yet already, and incomplete as the New Philosophy 
of History still is, tlie mere external authority of its ori- 
gin has, to aU those who have seen its connection witli 
the general development of philasophic thought, and of 
the idea particularly of Law, tended, at least, t{) make 
incredible that Christian Philosophy of History to which 
it has, with an ever -increasing clearness and definite- 
la prima ds noi lontuuBiimB antichitt, apparuce questo lume eterno, 
che Boa tramonta, di quests TeritA, la quaJe dod si pud a patto alcuno 
cbiamar in dubbio ; cbe queato inando civile egli certamente £ elato 
fetto dagli uonuDi ; onde m do poesono, perchg m ne debbono, ritrovare i 
piiDcipj dentro le modificazioni della nostra msdeaimft mente umana,' 
Vieo, Opert, vol. T. p. 131). Hence Quinet rightly saja of Vico, ' De la 
reprdaeDtatioD il a'ast dleT^ jusqu'd l'id6e, dea ph^nom^DtB jusqu'R 
resMDce.' mdoirt de FHumanUi. (Kuwtt, t in. p. 365. 

• Ses the ramark* of Mill, Syitem of Logic, vol. ii. pp. 503-4. 

* See aboTe, p. 11. 
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ness, opposed itself. The New Philosophy of History, 
preluded, as we have just seen, by Vico, was initiated 
almost contemporaneously by the chief eighteenth- 
century thinkers of France, Scotland, and Germany; 
be to whom is most justly due the honour of being 
regarded as its founder will in the sequel,^ I trust, 
appear to have been Hume; and it has reached, at 
length, definite laws in those of which the works of 
H^el and of C3omte are the many-sided exponents. 
And this New Philosophy of History is no acci- 
dental and perverse speculation, but the normal 
and legitimate development of the whole course of 
Western Thought. This, a general survey of that 
history of Philosophy, which has thus culminated in a 
philosophy of History, will make clear. For we re- 
mark, in these two thousand four hundred years of 
intellectual development, three Agea. The first, which 
we may distinguish as that of Ancient Philosophy, 
extends from Thales in the sixth century before, to the 
closing of the Schools of the Neoplatonists in the sixth 
century after Christ. The second is the Christian or 
Transitional Age, from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century. And the third or Modern Age is that which 
then began with Bacon (b. 1561 — d. 1626), and Des- 
cartes (b. 1596 — d. 1650); and of which the second 
period, initiated by Hume' (b. 1711 — d. 1776), and 

' Sm below, Sect. III. iuba. iiL 

* Aod if Uuma is, as genenlly acknowledged, the initiator of a new 
Etuopean period of philosophic thought, he, and not Reid, must be 
regarded as the true founder of the Scottish SchooL For, through 
Hume, Scotland'! conljibution to the grent results of modern philo- 
■opbic thought has been of infinitely greater weight than anjibiiip 
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Kaiit (b. 1724— d. 1804), was closed by Hegel (b. 1770 
—d. 1831), and Comte(b. 1798— d. 1857). Now this 
Age, in the turn given to philosophic research by 
Descartes, is essentially an epoch of thought respect- 
ing Thought. But, in that second period of the New 
Age which is distinguished by the development of 
the Philosophy of History, Thought is seen taking 
as its subject not merely the phenomena of Thought 
as observed in individuals, but as observed in the de- 
velopment of Humanity. And the new reading thus 
given to the ancient maxim, 'Know Thyself,' seems 
well worth meditation. With Thales, FwuSi Staurw 
is the maxim of the solitary meditative thinker ; 
with Sokrates, it is an exhortation to psychological 
and ethical study ; with Plato its aim is acquaintance 
with the Eternal Ideas of which sense awakens the 
reminiscence; and with Proclua, it is the theosophic 
quest of knowledge of the Divine One, of which 
the soul is but a ray ; by Descartes, on the opening 
of the new era after the darkness of the transi- 
tional age dominated by Christianity, the maxim had 
new meaning given to it by its object, the foundation 
of Science on the clear replies given in an examination 

derived from the shftllow — though Sir W. Hamilton hiia tried to 
iDKke it look M profound as poaeible — Common Sense of the tbeologian 
Ardinaril; placed at the head of Scottish PhtloBophy. And nothing, 
I ventnre to think, but the strength of the reactionaiy movement 
■gainst the first French Revolution can in any degree excuse the 
preference, as a Univemitj textbook, of the works of K«d — ' a mere 
alarmed though very worthy and intelligent divine,' as Dr. Stir< 
ling (SmtvI of Hegel, voL ii. p. 12) jnstlj calls him — to the works of 
Hume; the exaltation, thus, of a co-mate of Jacobi over a oo-equal of 
Eant ; and the support hence given to the usurpation of Mediocrity, 
■ holding the throne ngainat Oeniiu. 
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of Consciousness ; by the initiators of the New Philo- 
sophy of History fiirther development is given to this 
new meaning of the maxim ; and finally, Vvm^i "Sitaurhv 
is by us students of History now read as urging to the 
study of historical origins as at once the ultimate lest 
of Ideals, and the only method of obtaining for them 
assured bases. But if such is Uie relation of the New 
Philosophy of History to the whole course of Western 
scientific Thought, what theory can be offered of these 
two thousand four hundred years of intellectual de- 
velopment which will not justify that Anti-Christian 
Philosophy of History in which it has culminated ? 

5. But secondly, it is not merely by the external 
authority of its origin, but by the internal might of its 
own diaracteristic generalisation, and the unbounded 
variety of its verifications, tJiat the New renders tlie 
Christian Philosophy of History incredible. This great 
generalisation, corollary as it is of a Law which, 
though empirical as yet, we may, before concluding this 
discussion, find capable of derivation from an Ultimate 
law,' affirms that narratives of miracle are records, not 
of former facts of Nature, but of early states of Mind. 
And the verification of this great generalisation is 
found in three immense classes of facts. The first class 
includes those facts which have been collected for us in 
the many admirable recent compilations on Primitive 
Culture' — collections of facts which prove that, in the 

■ Sm below, KcL III. 

* See I.ubbock, PrM*lonc Timet, and the Origin of CiviHzali'm ; 
Tylor, Rttearclut into tht Early BOirry of Mankind, and Primitive Cul- 
ture; Butian, Mnuch in drr Oetrhichte; Waiti, AiUArojiologie dtr 
NatunoOstt, $c. 
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earlier and more igaorant stages of mental progress, 
natural events are constantly attributed to, or so 
narrated as to be apparently explicable only by, super- 
natural causes. The second class is made up of the 
physiological, psychological, and economical &cts which 
explain the origin of this primitive conception of 
Causation — facts to which attention, has been more 
particularly called of late years in the discussion of the 
true causes of those modem phenomena of which 
Spiritist explanations are vulgarly given — the phe- 
nomena of so-called 'Spiritualism.'' And the third 
class of facts includes those which support the Theories 
of natural Evolution, Development, and Progress, and 
render the Theories of supernatural Creation, Inspira- 
tion, and Providence untenable. The first class of 
facts give simply an expression to the generalisation 
itself in a detailed form. The second class of fects 
explain the origin of that great feet affirmed by the 
generalisation. And the third class of facts show how 
phenomena which, in accordance with this generalisa- 
tion, are attributed to supernatural, are explicable by' 
natural causes. . Of this last class of facts, the most 
directly important and coQviDcing are, as it appears to 
me, those which, connected more particularly with the 
theory of Mental Development, show that there is no 
action of supernatural causes of any kind — as it is an 
essential part of the Christian theory of Histoiy to 
affirm that there is — in the daily occurring pheno- 
mena of ' Conversion,' and in the conduct there- 
after following of Christians. For, is there a psycho- 

' See below, ch. II. sect U. 
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logist in all Europe ; is there a single maa of the world 
anywhere to be found ; nay, is there a single Christian 
even, whose experience of mankind and impartiality of 
judgment would entitle him to be heard in such a^ 
matter, who will come boldly forward and affirm 
explicitly what implicitly he affirms, that the conduct 
of Christians is supematurally noble, righteous, and 
holy ? But seeing that the affirmed supernatural action 
of the ' Holy Ghost ' on the soul, in the contemporary 
phenomena of ' Conversion,' is utterly negatived by a 
comparative study of the conduct of Christians, and of 
Kon-Christians ; it would indeed be strange if credit 
were any longer generally given to that still more 
extravagant affirmation of the Christian theory of 
History, Uie dc^^a which affirms the supernatural 
action of the ' Holy Ghost ' on the womb, in a certain 
Syrian maiden's conception, 1873 years ago, of Jesus 
of Nazareth^ 

6. The causes, however, of the incredibility of the 
Christian Philosophy of History are not to be found 

' Tfae examination of the pbjMcal value of Prayer, whicli aeema to 
IiMB be^D tbe chief iotellectual eicitement of the autumn of 1873, (see 
PmUguIbtIj the Forinu/hlly Remmn, the CotUtmporary Srview, the Spec- 
tator, and the Sxammer), is a partial introductioa into the geaetal 
polemic of what appeara to me the moet practical and popularlj efficadoua 
of all the argnments against the ropematural character of Christianit;. 
Bat in canfiniag our conrideration of Prayer to ita effect as a phytieal 
agency, we give too much advantage to the apolc^ta of Chriatianity. 
liie true qneatioQ is, has Prayer any Bupenatural eOect as a mofW 
agency i That, lilce every other form of lofty meditation and aspiistioD, 
it has a Btimnlaldng and ennobliiig natural effect ia admitted. That it 
has any lupernatunl effect appears to me wholly negatived by our daily 
experience of the mental capacity and moral conduct not of those only 
who ate reviled by their brethren as 'piofeaiora' merely, but of those 
erco who are pointed to as ' ssiota,' 
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only in the authority with which the New Philosophy 
of Ilistory comes to us as the legitimate culmmattoa of 
the historic development of philoisophic thought, and 
hence of the idea of Law ; nor only in the amplitude 
and completeness of the proof of a generalisation 
that cuts at the very root of the Christian Philo- 
sophy of History ; but there is yet a third cause of 
tiie incredibility of this Christian Philosophy. For aa 
a belief bos its sources, not in reasoning only, but in 
emotion,' so also is it with the correaponding unbeUe£ 
And as one of the main causes with many of continued 
belief in the Christian Philosophy of History is simply 
the suitability to tlieir emotional nature of the Ideal 
founded upon it ; so an important cause with many of 
contemptuous unbelief of the Christian Philosophy is to 
be found in the grander and more tnily moral character, 
as it appears to them, of that New Ideal of Humanity 
which arises from the New Philosophy of History. 
For the most remarkable thing about this New Philo- 
sophy is that, in less than a hundred years, the specula- 
tions initiated in such works as those of Montesquieu 
and Turgot, of Adam Smith and Hume, of Herder and 
Kant, had become, with Hegel, with Comte, and with 
Mazzini, the basis of a New Keligion. With Hegel, no 
doubt, this New Beligion was but a sort of mystical 
resuscitation of Christianity,' singularly similar, as we 

' ' Wfl 1DA7 divide the sonKea of Belief into three different cluaee u 
follows: f^iBt, the IntiiitiTe or InetiiictiTe ; leooiid, Esperiencee, witb 
the reaeoninge and inferencea aapplemental thereto ; third, the Infinence 
of the Emoticaie.' Bwn, The Emotiauand the WiB, pp. 67S-8. 

■ See Dr. Stirling's remarhable expontion of it, Seer^ of Begel, 
Tol. I. pp. 678-606. And compare toI. l pp. 147-ld& 
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may in the sequeP more clearly see, to the Neoplatonic 
reauacitation of Olympianism. But those who were not 
equally exposed to the social persuasions that were 
latterly brought to bear on Hegel, or had not the 
defect of breeding that made him liable to be thus 
imduly influenced,* readily, for the most part,* saw 
through these lamentable sophistries of the great thinker. 
And men were thereby only led, in general, to a more 
or less clear discovery of the untruth, or at least dis- 
trust of the truth, of that fundamental principle from 
which it could be made plausibly to appear that the 
Christian Trinity, which constitutes to Hegel the central 
and vital principle of Christianity, has an objective 

> Below, £k. I. ell. I. sect. iil. 

* ' It cannot b« denied tbM Hegel in his actual connectiim witb the 
PruBRMi State seemed to pUy, at laaat laeahfy, into the handa of the 
■riatocnttic reaction. It is not impoasible, however, something to es- 
tenuata the blame of Hegel. Pain, diwppointment, difficulty, mortifica- 
tioQ~in a woid, humhle-pie had been his onlj nouiiahment from the 
moment he stepped out of sanguine student life into the chilling woild. 
At Berlin he was at last (at forty-eight yeare of age) in full sunshine i 
no wonder that he opened to the heat, that he chirruped to it, that in 
thought he truckled to the given of it. The natural truckling in 
thought to exalted beoetectcm is but too apt by such bookiah innocents 
to be translated into a truckling in fact, — and they cannot help it.' Secret 
t^ Hegel, vol. L p. 649. Compare also as to Hegel's character, Ibid. 
p. 273. 

* Yet not all. For even Dr. Stirling, Hegel's most able expositor, has 
pot forward the H^^elian system as a grand new way of giving a sort of 
reality to the dreams of Christianity. And yet in passage after passage, 
Dr. Stilling is candid enoagh to let us see bow much he doubts the actual 
•Sectiveneu of the legerdemain into which Hegel was tempted, partly at 
leaat, by the patronage of the HoehmohlgebortH. Thus, for instance, be 
says, ' Veiy obecoie, certainly, in many respects is the sjiiem of Hegel, 
and in none, perhaps, obscurer than in how we are to conceive God as a 
Subjective Spirit, and man as a Subjective Spirit, and God and man as 
in mutual reUtion.' Ibid. vol. L p. 244. Wherewith compare such 
passages as are to be found vol i. pp. 62 and- 73, and vol. ii. pp. 5S8, 636, 
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reality, because — if any clear because at all ia to be 
made out of hia utterances on the subject — because the 
notion of it is, as it could not indeed but be, in accord- 
ance with the subjective Law of Human Thought. 
With Comte, however, there was no such weakness as 
that into wliich H^el was betrayed, partly by his 
fundamental principle of Identity, and partly by sodal 
persuasions. And that Ideal of Humanity which natu- 
rally arises from the New Philosophy of History — and 
which even the sophisms of Hegel cannot bring into 
accordance with any real belief in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity — was, by Comte, boldly put forward as, what in 
fact it is, a New Ideal, and hence a NewEeligion.' Of the 
elaborate ceremonial development that Comte gave to 
this Ideal, it is unnecessary here to do more than remark 
that those quite humorously mistake the force of the 
New Ideal of Humanity who flatter themselves that it 
can seriously suffer from attacks on such mere accidents 
as the Comtean mode of giving to it religious expres- 
sion. For in Mazzini, and in the multitudes whom he 
and others, inspired like hioi with the new faith, have 
so powerfully influenced, the Ideal of Humanity has 
already shown itself to have all the restraining and 
constraining power of religion in the highest sense of 

' I agree, hovever, with M, Littrd in thinking that ' La conception 
poaitiTe du monde ^tant pos^e, rien a'&utorine k j chuisir pour Vadortr, 
Boit rbumiuiit^, soit toute autre fraction du grand tout, soit le grand tout 
lai-mSme. Hais la conception podtiTe dn monde n'ea b paa beaoin ; car 
elle eat doute de deux granda caractirea poor leaquela, k I'aeceadant in- 
tellectuel qni lui est propre tout d'abon), elle unit I'ascendant moral qui 
doit lui advenir : I'un eat I'amoar d« rhnnuinitd qu'elle trouve naiatant 
dans leH Amea ; I'autre eat le sentiment d'une immensity nn tout flotte, 
sentiment qu'elle trouve p4n^ant auesi lea Imes de plus en plua.' 
•A. Comte et la IttHon^ie potUivt, p. 624. 
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the term. And small as has been Mazzini's contribution 
to the scientific development of the New Philosophy 
of History,' he could with as little justice be passed 
unmentioned in the history of it as his countryman 
Vico. Amid all the errors of the one, there is to be 
found the germ, at least, of the fundamental conception 
of the New Philosophy ; and little as the other may 
have contributed to its development, he witnessed, in 
the Ufe of a prophet, and in the death of a martyr, to 
the efficacy of that New Ideal which is its supreme 
outcome. 

7. Such then will, I think, be found to be the three 
main causes of the modem incredibility of those dog- 
mas which constitute the Christian Philosophical Sys- 
tem. But of all the three sources of adverse ai^ument 
above indicated, the most destructive is that great 
generalisation which, directly or indirectly, every dis- 
covery whatever of Modem Science tends to verify- 
that great generalisation which affirms that narratives 
of Miracle are records, not of actual facta of Nature, 
but of ignorant states of Mind. Yet in all the vast 
flood of Christian Literature, and though I have exa- 
mined it not only rather extensively, but also somewhat 
attentively, I am unable to point to a single work in 
which, so far from these arguments, and particularly the 
central one of all,being met, there is any perception even, 
or, at least, due appreciation, of what the arguments are 
which have to be met. Instead of meeting such argu- 
ments as those above summarised, and meeting them 

' Yet of gnkt interest, and of do little importance, are man; of his 
luotorical eeseye. See bit Lift and Writing*. 
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in their whole cumulative force, as they require to 
be met, we find generally in the works of modem 
Christian apolo^ts either mere mi^epresentationB of 
their opponents, and triumphs, therefore, which are no 
triumphs ; or arguments which, even when forcible, 
are quite partial and wholly inconclusive, tending only, 
in &ct, to complete the undeveloped expression, not to 
refute the essential principle of some particular theory 
of the New Philoaophy; or we find but the transparent 
sophistries of an impossible attempt to disconnect 
Christianity from its general historical theory, and so 
evade the utterly destructive antagonism of the New 
Philosophy of History. Of these sophistries, just note 
one or two of the most popular. ' Truth cannot be 
opposed to Truth.' Doubtless. But the question is, 
Is the assumed truth — is the Mosaic theory of the 
history of Nature, and the Pauhne theory of the 
history of Man — indeed truth — in accordance, that 
is, with the verifiable facts of the history of Nature 
and of the history of Man P Again : it is affirmed 
that 'the spheres of Eeligion and of Science are 
independent' The relation, then, of a Eeligion, which 
teaches dogmas founded on what it declares to be 
historical facta, to a Science, which teaches that these 
foundations of dogma are historical myths, is a re- 
lation of * independence I ' Again : * The Bible is 
not meant to teach Science.' Well, this is no doubt 
true; for of Science its writers had no conception. 
But they certainly meant to record &cte, or supposed 
facts; and the BibUcal assertions as to the history 
of Natiu'e are not only shown by the Science of 
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Natiu'e to give a wholly false view of it, but these 
assertions, and the stUl more important aasertioua of 
»ucb facts in the history of Man as a Fall, an Incarna- 
tioo, an Attmement, a Besurrection, a Second Coming, 
and a Last Judgment, are, by the Science of Man, 
shown to be felse by that most concluave of refutations 
which accounts for that which it refutes ; accounts for 
it, in this case, by referring to the great and unques- 
tionable fact of the universality of such narratives in 
the primitive stages of Culture, and their untruth, or 
non-accordance with the realities of things. This is 
the argument against Miracles.^ Yet, as I have aaid, 
nowhere, so far as I am aware, has it been by Christian 
Apologists met ; or, at least, with any sort of adequate 
knowledge of those three above t^stinguished classes of 
lacts which are its verification, met. Hence those 
sophistries, pitiable or contemptible according as we 
estimate their hcmesty, which would attempt to dis> 
connect Christianity from its Philosophy. It cannot be 
done. The New Philosophy of History contains a 
principle which obliges Christianity to proclaim itself, 
not in its assertion only that Jesus of Nazareth was 
begotten by the ' Holy Ghost,' (how future ages will 

' And, u Mr. Lecky jmtlj temarka : ' It is the fundunantal eiror of 
mart writera on minclu '— (and he puticulBrlj inrtMices, not onlj Oaooa 
Uoulej and the Duke of Aigyll, but FrofeBwir TyndKll)— ' that they 
Goofine theii attention to two poiiila — the possibUitj of the fact, and the 
Baton of the eridence. Then ii a third element, which in theae 
qneattooa ia of ca|iital impoTtance : the predisporition of men in certain 
■lagea of aodety toward* the miraculooa, which ia bo Htrong that miracn- 
Ions atoriea are then iuvuiablj circulated and credited, and which make* 
an amotmt of evidence that would be quite sufficient to establiah a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to eatabliah a supernatural one.' Siriory of 
Eareptm MorA, ToL i. p. 361. 
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be amazed at the long domination of such a myth !), 
but in its whole stoiy, from Genesis to Hevelations, an 
opposed Philosophy of History, or to vanish altogether 
from the scene. 

8. But if so, what shall take its place? Certain 
it b that men cannot live nobly, cannot lor^ live at all, 
without an atmosphere of the Ideal. It is from this 
impossibility, indeed, that the possibility arises of 
Humanity. If, then, notwithstanding that destruction 
of Christianity as a Religion which we now see to be 
involved in its destruction as a Philosophy, men are to 
continue to live as, save for brief, anarchic, and tian- 
sitional periods, they only can live, in a settled social 
order, there must arise for them a New Ideal, a New 
Eeligion. Nor can the general nature, at least, of such 
a New Ideal be doubtful. The very feet that Chris- 
tianity is an Ideal founded on a false FhQosophy of 
History may assure us that the New Ideal must arise 
from, at least, a more true Philosophy of History ; and 
that no Ideal that has not such a basis can be adequate 
to take the place of that of Christianity. And this, for 
three reasons. In the first place, the discovery of the 
falsehood of a theory only sets to men the task of 
discovering a true theory ; and they are aheady on the 
road to a new theory when the falsehood of an old 
theory has been discovered. Secondly, the very fact 
that the Christian Philosophy of History is a natural 
development of the human mind shows it to be but a 
stage which has its necessary sequent in a more true 
Philosophy of History. The Christian Philosophy 
may be a felse solution of the problem of History ; but 
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no less has it set a problem whieii it is idle to imagine 
that men will be contented without, at least, a more 
true solution of. And as all the other cliief problems 
of Science have had, first, theological, before men 
attained to scientific solutions of them, we may con- 
fidently argue that the Christian theory of History is 
but the normal theological prelude to the scientific 
solution of the problem. But there is yet a third con- 
sideration which may assure us that the Ideal which 
alone can replace the Christian Ideal must be founded 
on a more true Philosophy of History ; this, namely, 
that men having been for two thousand years accus- 
tomed to a definite historical Ideal, historical still, 
yea, and more grandly historical must be the Ideal 
that can now alone give peace. So far, then, being 
clear, we now ask. Does that New Philosophy of History 
which destroys the Christian Philosophy of it, afford an 
adequate basis for such a reconstruction of the Ideal 
as is required by the ruin of that religion, which the 
explosion of the Christian Philosophy of History brings 
to the ground ? Candidly we must reply. Not yet. 
For the differences tliat exist between Hegelians, Com- 
tists, and Mazzinists in the conception of, and corollaries 
drawn from the New Ideal of Humanity, might alone 
suffice to make us certain that there must be some 
profound defect ia that New Philosophy of History 
which is the basis of that Ideal. What this more par- 
ticularly is we shall presently see in a brief review of 
tiie development of the New Philosophy. Here I 
must content myself with but remarking that, if the 
required New Ideal must be based on a New Philo- 
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BOphy of Hiatory, that New Philosophy can be fully 
adequate to the recoDstnictioii of the Ideal, only when 
it is complete in, at least, its central theory. Now, 
only an Ultimate Law of History can give such com- 
pleteness to the New Philosophy. But auch a law is 
confessedly, as yet, not discovered. And clear is, 
therefore, I trust, the need of an Ultimate Law of 
History as the basis of the Ideal. 

9. In the meantime, undiscovered as such a law as yet 
is, and incomplete as the New Philosophy of History is, 
therefore, still, we cannot but feel confident that it will 
at length be thus completed. And seeir^ that the rela- 
tion of the New Philosophy of History to Christian beliefs 
is that of an historical theory, implying the notion of Law 
to beliefe concemiDg History, involving the notion of 
Miracle ; the cup which contains the Christian Eevela- 
tiou, — an historical theory, guarded in a castle built on 
this notion, — seems most truly to have been imaged in 
the Holy Orail of Arthurian Bomance ; and Christianity, 
con^dered as a Religion, seems likenable only to that 
Chatel Merveil in which the Holy Grail was preserved. 
But a Castle this is, in these days threatened, not only 
by open assaults and wary parallels, but by a con- 
tinually advancing mine. Such a mine it is that is 
driven by the great, and, as we have seen, most amply 
verified generalisation of the New Philosophy of History. 
For, if narratives of miracle are indeed to be re- 
garded as records, not of actual facts of Nature, but 
of ignorant states of Mind ; miracles are exposed to 
a new and infinitely more destructive, because in- 
comparably more scientific, method of attack. And to 
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what, indeed, can the pushing home of such a generali- 
sation be Gompared but to a many-galleried mine, 
which if we are brought to see, the ordinary attacks 
on the Castle of Miracle must appear but as brilliant, 
perhfif>s, but quite unnecessary charges against the 
defenders of a fortress, built on a hill so completely 
honeycombed that the castle-walls rest on a mere 
crumbling crust? But as this mine advances from 
without, treason becomes more rife within. For, 
as the footing of the besi^ed sounds more and 
more hollow, none but the most uneducated emotional 
natures can any longer be blinded by those old so- 
phistries, touched by those old appeals to mere sen- 
timent, or terrified by those old threats of everlasting 
torment which have from time immemorial constituted 
the armoury of the priestly defenders of Miracle. 
Besides, a large section of them profess, at least, 
principles that make all their attempts to stop the 
spreading treason illogical and incoherent. For, if 
they do not urge, their principles will not permit them 
openly to reprobate the exercise of the right of free 
enquiry and private judgment. But what is this but, 
as their priestly adversaries of the other fection truly 
declare, to permit the besieged to aid the besiegers 
in the sap of the very foundations of their citadel? 
Was ever such madness? And can it, then, be a 
matter of just surprise that the more lexical party is 
continually recruiting adherents from the other ? Such 
must ever be the case in a period of widespread, and 
thoroughgoing controversy. That, however, this more 
logical sect, in authoritatively prohibiting enquiry by 
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proclaiming itself s supernatural corporation with an 
infallible chief, can tlius prevent those only from ex- 
amining the foundations of thdr refuge who are 
willing to accept this monstrous pretension, need hardly 
be pointed out. And this Chatel Merveil, with both 
its Protestant and Papal factions — this castle built on 
a mount thus mined, a hill thus honeycombed — can 
appear to those who live on the terra Jirma of veri- 
fiable fact but as a mere casde in the air, a Nephe- 
lococcygia, or Cloud-cuckoo-town, presided-over by a 
wildly hopeful Euelpides, and an arrc^antly plausible 
Peisthetairos.' 

SUBSECTION n. 

The Non-Discovery, as yet, of the Ultimate Law of 
History. 

1. We have seen, then, that the Ideal which has for 
centuries constituted the religion of the most advanced 
peoples of the Earth having been founded on an untrue 
historical theory, there is needed, as the basis of the 
reconstruction of the Ideal, a true historical theory ; 
but we have also acknowledged that such a theory, 
essentially consisting, as it must, in an Ultimate Law of 
History, has not as yet been discovered. Are we to 
admit that such a law is undiscoverable ; or to believe 
that, in studying the development hitherto of the New 
Philosophy of History, the road may be indicated to 



* Sm the most brilliuitl; witty, perbaps, uid most finel; imnginstiTe 
of ell tbe Comedies of Aristophiuies, The Birdt. 
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that discovery which will be its completion ? Let us 
first consider what value there may be in those views 
of History which would make our hopes of discovering 
the ultimate, or indeed any law of its phenomena, 
appear altc^ether groundless. For such ia the present 
state of philosophic thought in England, at least as 
applied to human history, that, by two of our most 
eminent historical writers — by Mr. Carlyle,and his dis- 
ciple, Mr. Froude — the whole doctrine of Progress 
which has ^ven unity to the great movement towards 
a New Philosophy of History is either doubted to be 
true, or denied to be worth much. Mr. Froude, for 
instance, declares that the History of Man * seems 
to hiio like a child's box of letters with which we 
can spell any word we please;'^ and so, with equal 
truth or falsehood, either Progress or the reverse, or 
anything else whatever. ' There is, then '— the en- 
thusiastic student questions incredulously — ' there is, 
then, no such pK^ess as was thought to have been 
discovered in the history of Humanity ? The supposed 
Kevelation of God's will, and of Man's destiny, has 
fwled US ; yet in Science there is no help ; and in 
the history of Man no general laws are revealed ? And 
scholars and thinkers have, then, missed their sacred 
aim — to show that History may, at least, become 
a science, and that on verifiable laws may be recon- 
structed the Ideal ? ' We must, replies Mr. Froude, 
accept despair. We must nerve ourselves to Stoicism. 
And if we occupy ourselves with History, we must aim 
only at some picture of the things acted, which picture 

' S»ort Stadiet m Ortet Subfecta, vol. i. p. 1, fend compare p. 13. 
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itself will at best be but a poor approximation, and 
leave the inscrutable purport of them an acknowledged 
secret. 'What I' the student of the school of Science 
exclaims, ' is there, then, no discoverable meaning in 
the succession of such phenomena as Paganism, 
Chri8tianity, and that new system of thought and of 
society which we more or less clearly have in view 
when we speak of the Modem Kevolution ? What I 
have the discoveries which prove that the individual 
is made up of countless cells, and that their birth, life, 
and death is the condition of his higher life ; have the 
discoveries which prove a succession of phenomena to 
which you may not attach any meaning but this 
definite signification, progressive complexity, progres- 
sively harmonious co-existence ; have these discoveries 
no bearing on, or analogy with, the life of Humanity, 
the history of Man? What I is there no science of 
logic, no science of proof, or of evidence, applicable 
to bumanital, as well as to natural phenomena; and 
is it indeed possible to spell what you like from your 
box of letters, without giving anyone the right to 
laugh at your childishness ? ' But let us more parti- 
cularly consider Mr. Froude'a objections to the doctrine 
of Progress. In his last disquisition on this subject, 
the state of society now is compared with what it 
was one or two hundred years ago, and vrith respect 
particularly to the condition of the peasantry, the cha- 
racter of the clei^, and the reality of education.^ 
The comparison is in favour of the past. And, taken 
in conjunction with such passages as those above 

■ Stort Studiet, vol. ii. p. 249. 
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quoted, it should seem as if Mr. Froude imagined that 
Buch a result invalidates somehow the theory of Pro- 
gress. Yet to proclaim, as if it touched the acientifie 
theory of Progress, such a result as that obtained by 
Mr. Froude, is as if, in refutation of a theory of the 
gradual approach of the sea on a certain shore, a 
man were to declare that, having stood on it for 
hours, he had, without question, witnessed — an ebb- 
tide. * But,' it may be asked with nalive astonishment, 
'can you pretend to know, or hopefully to search 
for the general, nay, the ultimate laws of human 
history, while we are in the midst of illimitable un- 
cert^nties as to the most recent historical facta ? ' 
Unquestionably I For is it not long since we have not 
only known the general laws of the planetary motions 
round the sun, but deduced them from the ultimate 
law of gravity ; and yet, is not the theory of the tides 
on our own planet still far from complete ? A clear 
apprehension, therefore, of the difference between the 
conditions of the discovery of general, and of special 
laws is one of the first requisites of a right under- 
standing of the theory of Progress, and right estimate 
of the extent of the historical periods that can alone 
be as yet fit subjects of scientific treatment. 

2. The main objection, however, stated by Mr. 
Froude is to be found in the following sentences. 
' When natural causes are liable to be set aside and 
neutralized by what is called volition, the word Science 
is out of place. If it is free to a man to choose what 
he will do, or not do ; there is no adequate science of 
him. If there is a science of him, there is no Free 
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Choice, and the pndse or blame with which we r^ard 
one another is imperdDeDt, and out of place.'' And 
the late Professor of History at Cambridge, with a 
similarly amazing d(^matism, declares that, ' as long 
as man has the mysterious power of breaking the laws 
of his own being, (historical) sequence not only can- 
not be discovered, but it cannot exisL'* Butif Sdeoce 
of History there is none, and yet, if forewarning signs 
there are of future events ; the Ic^cal concluaon were 
that the true auguries of the Future are to be found, 
not in the idle investigation of human forces ; but in 
busying oneself in studying, and in warning us by 
interpreting the terrors of meteoric appearances, the 
twists in the entrails of sacrificial victims, and the 
horns of the beasts of apocal3rptic visions. These 
critics of the New Philosophy of History have not, 
however, the courage of their opinions. And with a 
strange complacency they go on refuting themselves 
with explanations of past, and predictions of future 
changes or events, either firom the influence of super- 
natural causes, of which they deny that we have any 
knowledge, or from the action of knowable social 
forces, the admission of which is the refutation of 
their denial of the possibility of a Science of History. 
Mr. Froude, in particular, though scouting all historical 
theories,' himself ventures on some most sweeping 
historical generalizations,* Such an immense induc- 

> Short Staditt, Tol. I. p. 11. Compare also pp. 16, 22, and 24. 
' Kingslej, The LinuU of £xact Science at applied to Hittory, p. 22. 
' Short Studiet on Great Su^'tcts, vol. n. p. 48G, and pasaim. 
* For others of lesa scope, »ee Bittoiy of England, toI. v. pp. 70, 108, 
and 100; and for similar examples of self-refutalion by Canon Eing«I«j, 
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tion is his affinuation that ' opinions alter, manQcrs 
change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written 
on the tablets of eternity. For every false word or 
iinrighteous deed, for cruelty or oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last ; not always by 
the chief offenders, but paid by some one. Justice and 
truth alone endure and Uve.'' But Mr. Froude,who 
declares that ' not patriots, or politicians, or divines are 
looser, worse, or more troublesome manipulators of 
history than the pluloaophers,'' offers us still other 
theories which, if not of a more sweeping character 
than the above, make it certainly less likely that he 
should ever be mistaken for one of the philosophers he 
contemns. ' It may be,' he says, ' that by natural 
and intelligent agencies in the furtherance of the-ever- 
lasting purposes of our Father in heaven, the belief in 
a life beyond the grave may again (as in the case of 
the IsraeUtes when they left Egypt) be about to be 
withdrawn.' * The belief in Immortality about to be 
vnthdravm, in furtherance of purposes? And Mr. 
Froude not only 'objects for the present to all his- 
torical theories ; ' but looks forward with desire to the 
time ' when the speculative formulas into which we 

iee AMon Locke, preface (1854), pp. xxi, xxiii, xziv. and xxviL ; all (w 
dted bj Mr. Herbert Spencer in the second of his admirable enays on 
The i^vdy of Sociology— Contemporary Eeview, March, 1872, pp. 713, 
71S. After comparing these natural eiplanatioiiH of historical events 
vith statemeata bj tiie same authors, denjing the pcssihility of a Sdence 
of Historj, Mr. Spencer remarks, ' If the sole thing meant u that 
Bodological pref isiona can be approximate onl; — if the thing denied is 
the poesilnlitj of reducing Socioleg; to the form of an exact science — 
then the rejoinder is that the thing denied is a thing which no one has 
affirmed.'— JUi. p. 71S. 

■ SloH Sludie4, vol. I. p. 18. 

' Ibid, vol II. p. 4S4. » Ibid. 385. 
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have mapped out the mysterious continenta of the 
spiritual world have been consigned to the place already 
thronged with the ghosts of like delusions which have 
had their day and perished!'^ Is be, then, serious, 
or but ironically humouring the presumed prejudices 
of his reader, in proposing such a theory as this of 
the causes of those changes which have marked the 
history of belief in Immortality ? But further. In the 
very statement on which Mr. Froude chiefly grounds 
his objections to historical theoriesj there is in fact im- 
plied an immense historical theory of his own. That 
statement, as we have seen, is that, ' if there is a Science 
of Man, there is no Free Choice.' But does not this 
imply that what Science, and what VoUtion means, is 
now perfectly understood; while this is, in feet, the 
very point at issue ? Implying this, does not such an 
affirmation imply a most venturesome historical theory, 
and thus itself refute the corollary drawn from it, 
namely, that historical theories of no kind are to be 
ventured on ? For does it not imply that Mr. Froude's 
is the true theory of Causation, and that in no possible 
development of thought is a theory of Causation at- 
tainable in which the notions of Science and of Volition 
shall, notwithstanding that to Mr. Froude they appear 
mutually exclusive, be reconciled ? 

3. Instead of what he would have us regard as the 
futile attempt to discover laws of History, Mr. Froude 
upholds die historical plays of Shakspeare as, in their 
impartial representation of all characters, and in their 
high justice to contending parties, tlie ideal of the his- 

' SAorf Sludie», vol. 11. p. J87. 
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torian.' Here, I entirely agree with him, and with the 
more pleasure, as I have been unfortunately obliged 
to express disagreement with one to whom English 
Literature is so much indebted. But it is surprising 
that, with so true an ideal of historical writing, and, in 
adopting subjects no larger than Shakepeare's, achieve- 
ments of his own that are such ironical commentaries 
on that ideal ; it is surprising that reflection on the 
exceedingly contested results which are all he has 
himself attained in his portraitures of, for instance, 
Henry VUI., Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots,' 
has not convinced Mr. Froude that, — if one would 
write History not only with that abstract justice 
characteristic of Shakspeare, but with that concrete 
truth, or accordance with actual fact, which is re- 
quired of the scientific, but neither required o^ nor 
found in the poetical historian,* — one must fill one's 

' BimaeD, however, had already said: 'the great prophet of human 
destimea, on the awakening of the new world, was William Shak- 
ipeara | he naa so, much more, and in a higher aenee than Bacon. Hia 
BiMtoriet are the only modem epos . . . They are the Oermanic 
Nidieltmgen, and the Bamanic Divina Commedia, both united and dtama- 
tised.' OuOitui of Univa-tal Sutoiy, vol. I. p. 9. 

■ See particularly, with respect to the hitter, Hoeoch, Mary Queen of 
Scatg and her AecuMtrs ; and the promiaed final defence of her by Prof. 
Petit, Hidory of Mary Queen of Scirfi. But, barring an actual hand in 
the murder, it is surely, historically, a matter of absolute indifference, and 
even peraonally, of but small consequence, whether her feminine nature 
and the circumatsncea of the time lad her into a little more naughtiness, 
or a littls less. For even admitting more agunst her than Mr. Hosack 
would allow ; ereii admitting that she may have had some touch of the 
tnitreas whom Mr. Swinburne, in his 6ne tragedy, represents as Chaste- 
lard's perdition ; one might etUl, as I judge, think with no unworthy 
satisfaction of htLving had lineal ancestors among the historical partisans 
of so beautiful a woman, so gifted and passionful a spirit, and so nn- 
fortonate a Queen. 

* As witness, for instance, ShakDpeiLre'a portmitute of that ({iory nf 
inspired womanhood — Joan ot Arc. 
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canvas with far larger subjects than Shakspeare did, 
and to keep to the spirit of the Shakspeariaa Histories, 
enlarge the matter of our own. For, ia order to 
be, not only in our general spirit, but in our particular 
judgments, just, we must truly know. True personal 
History is, however, only possible from about the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century downwards ; and even 
from that date is not yet possible.^ But even for such 
History, Universal History, or the Philraophy of History 
is indispensable. For a true conception of historical 
characters must be in great part a deduction from 
our conclusions with respect to the general state and 
relations of the moral and intellectual development of 
their time. Such deductions, however, can only be 
drawn from some general law or laws of the suc- 
cession of historical phenomena, and can be obtained, 
therefore, only if a Science of History ia possible. 
And hence, that ideal of historical representation 
which Mr. Froude to us holds up, and himself con- 
demns by, can be even approached only through that 
Science, the possibility of which he denies. 

4. On the whole, then, brief as has been our con- 
sideration of the objections taken to the New Philo- 
sophy of History, it appears to have been sufficient to 
convict their authors of gross misconceptions, and self- 
stultifying contradictions. Kothing would appear to 
have beiiQ advanced, making it in any degree incum- 
bent on us to admit that an Ultimate Law of History, 

■ Of thia I vaa fiDolly couvinced in conTenatJon with the IhI« Mr, 
B'^rgenroth. See the iatroductions to the Tolumea he edited of Cidendari 
of Stale PnperA (Spmith), 14U5-1500 (Mimter of the Rolls' Series). See 
alw Cartwright, Stemorial Skeltk of G. A. BvrgfmiMh. 
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tliough uudiscovered as yet, may not still be discover- 
able ; Dothing, to compel us to adopt that alternative 
conception of History as ' the essence of innumerable 
bii^raphies,' ' with which one scarcely produces aught 
better than a series of more or less apocryphal por- 
traits, more or less fenciful descriptions, or with which 
one but follows the master who thus first defined 
History, in giving a more or less forcible expression 
to a poetic feeling of existence ; nothing would appear 
to have been advanced that can reasonably require us 
to abandon the sublime task now laid on the scientific 
student of History, or the hope of aiding in that re- 
construction, of which the discovery of an Ultimate 
Law of History is the indispensable basis. Let us, 
therefore, now see whether a general study and survey 
of the development hitherto of the New Philosophy 
of History, may not, at least, indicate for us the road 
to that discovery, by which it may be completed, and 
religious and social reconstruction made possible. 
Now, though, as I have already pointed out,^ Vico 
is to be named aa having been the first to conceive, in 
a scientific form, the problem of the New Science, ' La 
Nuova Scienza,' the New Philosophy of History ; yet, 
diat he is to be named only as preluding, and not as 
truly initialing the modem movement towards a Philo- 
sophy of History will, I think, be admitted on duly 
comparing his work, as to method and scientific value 
throughout, with those which in France, Scotland, and 
Germany, did fully initiate the movement. Compare, 

> Carljls, Oa Huloiy, Fnuer't Magaane, Tol. U. No. x., 1830. 
' Above, p. Id. 
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then, the ' Scienza XuoviL,' first, with those works which 
in France initiated the Xew Philosophy — Montesquieu's 
* Esprit dea Lois ; ' and Turgot's second discourse at 
the Sorbonne, 'Sur les Pn^res succesafe de I'Esprit 
humain.' By these great thinkers, as also by their 
coatemporary, Yoltfure, histoiical events were treated 
as a connected whole, depending on large social 
causes, rather than on mere individual idiosyncrasies. 
It is DO small honour to Voltaire to be acknowledged 
as the originator of some of the profoundest remarks 
that still direct historicnl speculation and research.^ 
But by Montesquieu, the immensely significant attempt 
was made to effect a union between the historical 
science of Man and the sciences of Nature. And Hume 
and Comte were, by Tm^ot, anticipated in that 
profoundly revolutionary generalisation which presents 
the notion of Oods, and hence of Miracles, as but an 
early stage of the conception of Causation ; shows 
further, that, for the divinities originally conceived as 
the causes of phenomena, there are gradually substituted 
abstract essences and virtues which, however, do not 
really explain anything ; and affirms that, finally, events 
are, and can only be, explained by verifiable hypo- 
theses of relations between things themselves.' Com- 



* S«e, for a ttatement of some of the»e remuks, Buckle, Sittory if 
CSmlaation, Tol. t. pp. 740-2. And compare Morley, VoUa^ 
. * But, u U. Littrd jiutly oWrres, ' trois pointa principaox marquent 
I'JDdripeiidsace on M. Comte a 6t6 de Tnrgot Celui-ci n'a th dans la 
conception qu'nne id^ k m^iter ; Coiote j a tu use loi aodologiqua ; 
Tnrgot n'jr a point rattacbri une eiqniMe du developpement huniam ; 
Comte a d^Teloppd A I'aide de cette loi toute la a^rie hutoriqae ; Turgot 
n'a point aperfu qu'il tenait un dca ddmente n^eBsairee d'nne phUo- 
tophiu ; Cnnit«, du uicme t^lan de peng^e, eat alld de lliistoire devenue 
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pared with views so pr^nant and profound as theae 
of Turgot and of Montesquieu, the place that has, by 
some,^ been claimed for Vice's * Civil Theology of 
Divine Providence'* cannot, I think, be justly main- 
tained. 

5. Still less can Yico be conadered as the founder 
of the New Philosophy of History, when we con- 
sider those works of Adam Smith and Hume which 
Scotland contributed to the initiation of this grand 
and revolutionary direction of research. The ' Theory 
of Moral Sentiments ' and the ' Inquiry into the Wealth 
of Nations,' taken together as complementary parts of 
one great whole — and as such they must, since Mr. 
Buckle's luminous criticism, be regarded ' — were the 
largest and most systematic foundations that had yet 
been laid for a true philosophy of History. But con- 
sider these works of Adam Smith, not only in relation 
to each other, but both in relation to those of his yet 
more illustrious friend, on ' Hiunan Nature,' and on 

Boence i la philorcphie devenue potitiTs. La loi sociologique, isol^ 
duM Turgot, fait chez Comt« partie d'un Tast« eiueiuble ; cm eont dune 
d«ux ct^tioDB iud^pendantes,' — A. Comte et in J^uloiopAie potilive,y. 48. 

* See, for inatance, Hodgson, T?ieori/ of Practice, loL n. p. 126. 
' See above, p. Ifi. 

* ' Between the two woiks there elapsed an inteiral of seventeen 
yean ; the Wealth of Nalioru not being publiabed till 1776. But what 
shows that to theii author both were part of a single scheme, is the 
notable drcuoutance, that, bo early as 1763, he had laid down the 
priociples which his later work contains. This was while his former 
work was still in meditatioD, and befure it had seen the light, It is 
therefore clear that the study which he made, first, of sympathy, and 
then of selfishneBS, was not a capricious or accidental arrangement, but 
was the consequence of that vast idea which preudedover all his labours, 
and which, when tbey are rightly underetood, gives to them a magnificent 
naity.' — Buckle, Hi^ory of Civiiitatwn, vol. ir. p. 442. 
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the ' Natural History of Religion ' — the contribution 
made by Scotland towards the foundation of the New- 
Philosophy of History will then appear in ita true pro- 
portions. Adam Smith ia a greater Montesquieu ; 
Hume a greater Tuigot. Yet, not only haa the im- 
portance of the ' Natural History of Religion ' been 
ignored — further developed though its ideas are in the 
• Dialogues on Natural Religion ' — but the very title 
has been strangely left unmentioned by Comte and hia 
disciples,' and that, even when acknowled^ng the great 
philosophic merits of Hume. But, as I shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to show, Comte's ' Law of the Three 
Periods' was, as a law, but a formulising of Hume's 
generalisations with respect to the most important 
phenomena of man's development And published 
though this ' History ' of Hume's was after the ' Dis- 
course ' of Tui^ot ; * yet, if we consider the develop- 
ment given in it to that idea no doubt previously 
enunciated by the French statesman, and ita relation 
to the general philosophic system of its author; we 
shall, I think, be justified in considering Hume's theory 
of the natural history of Religion as the true first stage 
in the discovery of the Ultimate Law of the history of 

< See riiAi»ophi« potUive, t II. p. 442 ; Littr^ A. ComU tt la AUfero- 
jtAis potUivt, premiere pulie, chkps. iii. iv. and v, ; and FapilloD, David 
Hunte, Prieuraeur cFAugiala ComU, in tlie chief litenij organ of the 
ComtJsts, Xn Phiiotophie potitivt, t m. pp. 292-308. 

' Turgot'a IXacourie was delivered in 17S0, aod Hume's Bittory was 
published in 1767 ; but his Diidogua on the aame Bubjeet, though not 
published till after hia death, were written about the same time aa 
Tiugot's Duomtrtt, and at least before 1761. See Burton, Life of Hume, 
vol. I. pp. 266-328, and vol n. pp. 16-36. For some remarks curiously 
indicatire of the state of opinion and feeling in reference to these jet 
UDpuhliahed DMogties, ace Moobodiln, Anti«nt Mttaphj/tK*, vol. I., Fre- 
imx, pp. iv, V. 
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Humanity.' Hence, if Vico must be acknowledged as 
having first conceived the problem of the Philosophy 
of History in a scientific manner; Hume must take 
rank as the thinker who, if he was not the first to see, 
was the first to give anything like due recognition 
and development to that prophetic generalisation, 
which was, in fact, as we may in the sequel more 
clearly see, the first approximation to the solution of 
the great problem. And hence, if any one of the 
initiators of this new movement of philosophic thought, 
in which all Western Europe participated, is to be 
accorded the exclusive title of Founder of the New 
Philosophy of History, it would, I think, be, more 
justly than to any other, awarded to Hume.' 

6. Herder, though later than all those contempora- 
ries just named, ia usually considered as, in his ' Ideen 
zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menschheit,' the ini- 
tiator of Germany in this great enterprise of European 
Philosophy. But it must be noted that, even before 
Herder's work (1784-95), the universal Kant had pub- 
lished his httle-known, but important opuscule entitled 
' Idee zu einer aUgemeinen Geschichte in wcltbiir- 
gerlicher Absicht.' * By the theologian, as, of course, 
by the philosopher, the history of Man is conceived as 
a series of natural phenomena which has discoverable 

' And yet, in reference to the work Id which this most pregnant theoiy 
ifl set forth, he wya : ' Dr. Hurd'B pamphlet aguDst it gave me some con- 
solation for the otherwise indiOerent reception of my peifonDBnce.' — My 
Own lift, PkO. H'orht, Tol. I. p. x. See below, Sect. UJ., Subs. (III.) 
' See, before judging of such an award, below, Sect. III., Subs, (ii.) 
' For a French translation see Littr^, A. ComU M la FhiiotophU pomtive, 
pp. 63-68, It has been translated into Engliah by De Quincey. As to 
it* ■ rigoal merits ' see IbrinigMly SevieK, No. xxxtui. N.S. pp. 136-7, 
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laws. The theolc^an, however, characteristically sup- 
poses a first impulse that comes neither from external 
nature nor from man himself — a primitive and super- 
natural revelation. And by neither is any such great 
verifiable law indicated as we find in Turgot and in 
Hume. Yet, as to their relative importance in the 
history of the New Philosophy of History, I venture 
to think that by far the higher place belongs to Kant. 
That Montesquieu's idea of the connection of human 
development with physical conditions, and of the in- 
terrelations of Man and Nature, should be further 
worked out, as by Herder, was, no doubt, very im- 
portant. But it might, I think, be miuntained, that 
even the few pages in which the philosopher of 
Konigabei^ seta forth, in mathematical-like form, his 
nine propositions on the history of Mankind are, in a 
scientific point of view, not unequal in value to the three 
diffuse, though often eloquent, volumes of the Fcnelon 
of Germany. In the case, however, of Kant, as in that 
ofHume, we cannot rightly judge the work in which he 
treats directly of the history of Mankind, save we con- 
aider it in relation to hia philosophy generally. And 
considering the ' Thoughts for a general History in a 
world-citizen Begard ' in its relation to the Kantian 
Philosophy generaly, and to that historical Law of 
Thought in which, as we shall presently see, it culmi- 
nated in the Hegelian Philosophy, we shall, I think, 
be unable to doubt that Kant's true place, not only 
with regard to philosophic genius — that of course 
is utterly beyond question — but with respect even to 
the development of the New Philosophy of History, is 
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fer above that of Herder, though it ia Herder alone 
who is usually named in this connection. 

7. Thus, before the destructive outbreak of the 
French Revolution, France, Scotland, and Germany 
may each claim to have initiated, or rather to have 
contemporaneously and independently contributed to 
the initiation of that great European achievement — a 
true Philosophy of History. Then came the diffusion 
and varied development of this new historical idea. 
And as such a development, the most characteristic 
works, not merely of the distinctively philosophical, 
but of the scientific, critical, and poetic activity of 
Europe, since the initiation of the New Philosophy 
of History, assume an aspect of wonderful uncon- 
scious unity, mutual support, and significance. For 
remark that the historical sciences of Nature, the 
sdencea which we shall hereafter include under what 
we shall distinguish as Cosmogenetic, or the sciences 
of natural Evolution, all come after, or are contem- 
porary with, the foundation, by Turgot, Hume, and 
Kant, of the general historical science which we shall 
hereafter distinguish as Logogenetic, or the Science of 
Mental Development. The astronomical theory of the 
evolution of Solar Systems, the geological theory of the 
formation of the Earth, and the biological theory of 
the evolution of living Beings, all date from the same 
great era: nay, of the first, if not also of the second of 
these two theories, Kant himself was the founder, and 
no inconsiderable contributor, at least, to the third.^ 

' Sm bia AUgemema Salurgeschic/Ut and Tkeorie del SinimeU ( Werhe, 
b. Ttu. p. 217); his Phytueht Oeofftt^Me, IV. Abtchn. Oeschic/ite 
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European mind which has produced all that is greatest 
in modem science, literature, and ' art And the 
labours of all the greatest discoverers, scholars, and 
thinkers of the eighteenth and nioeteenth centuries 
will, we may confidently predict, be mor6 and more 
clearly seen to have, in this, their unity; — in contri- 
butiug to or etttablishii^ a New Philosophy of History, 
therewith also a New Ideal, and what that, iu fact, 
is, a New Beligion. For though historical continuity 
may, from a moral point of view, be preserved, yet aa, 
in its intellectual aspect, Christianity is a Creed as to 
Man's history, new knowledge must make a new 
Creed, A new Creed will, indeed, be but the, moral 
aspect of the new knowledge in its final synthetic form. 
8. The movement initiiated in France by Montes- 
quieu and Turgot did not fail to be carried on ^b 
tnight have been anticipated from the large, ardent, and 
scientific genius of the people. Condorcet worthily 
followed these great masters with his ' Esquisse d'un 
Tableau historique des Frogr^s de I'Esprit humain.' 
Singularly tr^c is the foct of its having been written 
under sentence of death by a revolutionary tribunal — 

* bors la loi ' — ^but not, as his noble protectress said, 

* hers I'humanit^ ! ' ' The Eevolution we here see 
devouring ita own children. And them we see, with 
a splendid heroism and sublime faith in Humanity, 
still working to the very death for those who had 
condemned them to death. To this work of Con- 
dorcet's Comte acknowledges his indebtedness for ' la 
conception g^n^rale du travail propre k ^ever la 

■ See Holler, Fortnightly Bemiw, 1870, p. 30. 
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politique au rang des sciences d'observatioo.' * And 
most significant it is that the ' Fhilosophie positive,* — 
wbich, whatever may be its defects, must still be con- 
sidered as beyond comparison the greatest philoso- 
phical work which France has in this century pro- 
duced, — is but a variously wrought-out commentary on 
an historical law.' Thus, also, as we shall {absently 
see, may the whole system of Hegel be characterised. 
Both his work and Comte's are essentially philosophies 
of History. And we thus have a striking verificati<xi 
of the periods we have above distinguished in the 
development of the Modem Era of European Philo- 
sophy. The second period, we have said, was that 
which began with Hume and Kant, and closed with 
H^el and Comte. And we now see that this period 
is distinguished by a feet so important as the initiation 
of the New Philosophy of History, and its culmination 
in systems of which the central prindptes are dt<^ether 
historical. Comte's great work has been followed in 
France by others, in which the New Philosophy has 
been still further developed. Of these the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, and suggestive is that in which Quinet has 
proposed to himself the great aim ' de faire entrer la 
revolution contemporaine de I'histoire naturelle dans le 
domaine g^n^nil de I'esprit humain. ... II s'agit de 
dAwuvrir les points de relation entre le domaine des 
sciences naturelles et celui des sciences historiques, 

> SgOimt de PolOique poiUtv*, 1 1, p. 132. 

* ' Tel doit €tn le premiei grand rdaultet dii«ct de U philoMphie 
pocitiTe, la nuuiifeatatioii pin expjrienos des lois que snivent dans leur 
•ccompliBtement noe fonctioDB inlAllectnellea.' — iaio»ophie potitii'e, 1. 1. 
p. 40. 
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morales, litt^'aires. . . . , La nature s'expliquait par 
I'hiatoire, lliistoire par la nature.' ' But as Comte's 
Empirical Law has not yet been transformed into a 
Eational or Ultimate Law, Comte still represents the 
last stage of the development, by France, of the New 
Philosophy. 

9. By Scotland, though, as we have seen, standing 
foremost among the eighteenth-century initiators of the 
great European movement towards a New Philosophy 
of History, little of a direct kind has, in this century, as 
yet been accomphshed. What the causes of this Itave 
been, it would be interesting, but here irrelevant to en- 
quire. And I shall only note that among the proximate 
causes, the most powerful will probably be found to 
have been the adoption of Eeid and Stewart instead of 
Adam Smith and Hume as University Textbooks. But, 
however caused, the &ct is that towards the solution of 
the great problem, Scotland, notwithstanding her mag- 
nificent contributions in the last century, and notwith- 
standing that it is a son of hers who should seem to have 
the best claim to be called the Founder of the New 
Philosophy of History, has, in this century, contributed 
little more, as yet, than tJie chaptra^ on the 'Lc^cof 
the Moral Sciences ' of Mr. J. S. Mill's ' System of 

' La Crtatum, FHfaee, pp. 1. iL and ir. Compan the last phrase with 
UoQlesquieu'i ' Lliistoire expliquA par lea \cm, et lea lois par rhietoire.' 
But this eonceptian of M. Qninet'a ma; be deduced as a corollaiy from 
tbepriudpleaof that New Method, the nutlineaof which are traced in the 
following eection; and onlj'fioin the poatulatea of this New Method can 
nch a coDceptioD receive its fdndamental juatification. It Lt interetting 
to find that M. Quinet b^^ hi« literaiy career bj ttanalatiag Herder's 
Idttn; and that his lifelong Mend, M. Michelel^ began by tntnalating 
Vice's Sdaaa Sturva. See Chtueiii, Qu*—*, *" T^^i «t imh U-JHvre, p. 02. 
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\jo^c* For the histories, and hiBtorical eaa&y^ of Mr. 
Carlyle, with their heroes and hero-worship, are, in 
relation to the scientific conception of History, alto- 
gether reactionary. Yetj in the general movement 
towards a New Philosophy of History, Scotland has 
still retained her place. To the understanding of the 
histoiy of Man she has, indeed, lately litde contributed 
directly, but much to the history of his Dwelling-place, 
For the science, founded by Hutton,* has been worthily 
developed by his countrymen, Lyell and Murchiaon, 
And thus indirectly, at least, through showing the 
falsity of the Theolc^cal or Spiritist, and developing 
the Scientific or Belational Theory of Causation, 
Hume's theory of mental development has been con- 
firmed and advanced. But if Scotland has for a time 
retired from the direct line of research, England has 
at length entered the field. She can, however, as yet 
show, and that only in a fragment, Mr. Buckle's 
'History of Civilisation.' It has been succeeded by 
historical works so important, and in so many respects 
admirable, as those of the Irishman, Mr. Lecky,' and 
the American, Mr. Draper." But there are in these 
later works no such new systematic views on the Phi- 
losophy of ffistory as to entitle them to be considered 
as in any degree advancing the solution of the problem ; 
and Mr. Buckle's work, the main results of which we 

* ' His BjBtem has oot onlf enpi^aiited that of Werner, but hna formed 
the foimdAlioii of the resetuches imd wriUaga of onr mnet enlightened 
obaarvers, nnd is juRtly regarded ai the buiis of all wund geology at the 
preaant daj.' Richardson, GetJogy (1861), p. 88. Cited b; BucUe, 
Hidory of CivSuaHon, toI. ii. p. 531. 

* Sutcty of JCatumaUsm, and Sidory of £ui-opean Moral*. 

* Hi^ory of Ute InteBivtwU Devtlopinait of Etiropt. 
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^tall presently have occasion briefly to note,* iiiay thus 
be said to mark the last phase, not only of English, 
but of English-written speculation on the historical 
laws of Human Development. 

10. Thus, then, stand France and Britain in the 
great race, of which the torch was seized for the one 
by Montesquieu and Turgot, and for the other by 
Adam Smith and Hume But Germany, though latest 
of all her champions started, has had the torch carried 
on witii the most splendid vigour of all. Important va 
are the few pages which were all that Xant devoted 
to the direct consideration of Hiatoiy * in weltbUrger- 
licher Abeicht,' we cannot, as I have already said, feirly 
judge the value of his contribution to the New Philo- 
sophy of History, except we consider it in ita relation to 
the development of his general philosophical system. 
And, similarly, if we would truly judge the value of what 
Gtermany has contributed to the New Philosophy of 
History, it is not so much the works directly treating 
of the history of Man — numerous and important as 
these have been — that, if we would either do her justice, 
or penetrate to the core of the development, we must 
consider ; but the general outcome in relation to our 
conception of History, and the Ic^cal sequence of the 
systems of Kant, Fichte, Bchelling, H^el, and Scho- 
penhauer. Here, however, I must confine myself to 
pointing out, and that in but the briefest possible 
manner, the character of the philosophy of Hegel, and 
its germination from that of Kant. Now, as to cha- 
racter, not only is Becoming, that is. Progress, the great 

■ See below, p. 67. 
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leading idea of the Hegelian Philosophy, but it ia easen- 
tjally nothing else than the working-out in abstract 
logical, and concrete historical forms, of a Ijaw of Be- 
coming, a Law of Progress in its most fundamental 
aspect, as the outward manifestation of a Law of 
Thought. Thus, as already remarked with reference 
toComte, those ideas towards a New Philosophy of 
History which were published as mere occasional essays, 
in no organic connection apparently wiUi the general 
systems of Hume and of Kant, the great initiators of 
the second period of Modem European Philosophy, 
had, like the cloud on the horizon no bigger thtm a 
man's hand, overspread at the dose of that second 
period of the Modem Era the whole heaven of syste- 
matic Philosophy. The direct development of the system 
of Comte from that of Hume is to be seen more par- 
ticularly, as we shall have occasion in the sequel,' 
somewhat fully to show, in \h.e consideration of Hume's 
theory of Causation, and tiieory of *the natural 
history of Eeligion.' And as to the direct develop- 
ment of the E^tem of Hegel from that of Eant,' it is to 
be seen with greatest clearness in the connderation of the 
Kantian Oategories. For the Categories of Kant were 
but generalisations, and the Notion of Hegel was but a 
generalisation of them. The function of the Categories, 
as they are imderstood by Kant, is the convenion of 
the Universal, through the Particular, into tiie Singular. 
And this it was that Hegel treated under the name of 

' See below, McL m. subs, (n.) 

* A derivBlion tliis iru, howerer, which Begel moat dinngenn- 
ouslj coacosled, ftnd thuH chieflj' made the undentaDding of hia ajrsbiin 
difficult. See Stirling, Secrtl of Hegd, toI. l pp. 270-0. 
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the Begriffi or Notioii, as the movement of Cooscioua 
ness, as what is ultimate in the constitution of the 
TJoiTerse, and as the universal historical Law, at once 
of Being and of Thoi^ht.^ 

11. Such then has been, stating it in the most general 
outlines, the histoiy of the New Philosophy of History, 
in its initiation, difiUaion, and culmination. What is 
the general result of our survey of it, with reference 
to the purpose with which it was undertaken? In the 
first place, we remark that that philosophical study of 
History which distinguishes the second period of the 
Uodem European Era has had, as its outcome, two great 
biatorical Iaws : the one, a formuliedug of the general 
historical theory of Hume ; the other, a generalising 
of the general logical theory of Kant. But, secondly, 
we note that the former is confessedly, though a re- 
markably verified, still but an Empirical ; * and the 
latter confessedly also,' though in form an Ultimate, 
yet in &ct not, as hitherto stated, a clearly verifiable 
Iaw of History. And, thirdly, on considering the 
distinctive character of Empirical and Ultimate Laws^ 
we see that the one is the mark of an essentially 
MateriaUst, the other of an essratially Idealist system ; 
and we find, in verification of this, that the historical 
law, and general philosophical system of Comte is the 
culmination of a Materialist, and the historical law, 
and general philosophical system of Hegel, the culmi- 

■ CMnpua Stirling, Secrd of Segd, vol. I. pp. 164, 273, 27fl, &c 

■ Admitted to be but anch bj ereo the Comtist Litti^, Parole* (fa 
J^aotaphie pomtiM, pp. 71, flg. 

* As for inataiice bjr the Hegeliui Stirling, SterH ofStgtl, vol. il p. 63R, 
•ad SiyvrfmMMtery NeU* to Sebweglei'a Hiitory of I-hOotpp^, p. 47fi. 
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natJou of an Idealist strain ; and that such two attains 
have distinguished, not only, more particularly, the 
history uf the New Philosophy of History, but the 
course generally of that great philosophical movemeDt 
of which it is but a part, the movement initiated by 
Bacon and Descartes.' But what are Idealism and 
Materialism t^sentially but antagonistic theories cS 
Causation? Have we, however, in the &ct that the 
Hegelian and Comtean Philosophies of History are 
foimded on aDtagonistictheories of Causation, any valid 
reason for an abandonment of the attempt at a more 
complete Philosophy of History ? Such, indeed, may 
be the conclusion of those who ima^ne, with 
Mr. Froude, that because to them there seems to be 
an irreconeUeable antagonism between what they call 
*Sdence and Volition,' irrecondleable it is. But 
would it not be at once more reasonable, and less pre- 
sumptuous to conclude that such antagonism may be- 
long, not to the nature of things, but to our ignorance 
merely, and hence that, by the detection of it, we are 
but directed to a new enquiry into Causation P And 
is not the general tarn also of such an enquiry 
defined for us by the very fact that leads us to see the 
nccesaty of it ; defined for us as the i-econciliation of 
Idealism and Materialism ; defined for us as — ^to use 
the simile of a great naturalist — ^the attempt to bring 
into generative union the difierent-sexed flowers of 
that moncedous Tree of Knowledge, of which Idealism 
and Materialism are the two great branches ? ' 

> See ftbove, p. 17. 

' ' If a botaniet found this state of things in a new plant, I concave 
that he would be iQclined to thiok that his tree was moncedous, tliat 
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12. Nor, if objection is taken to the too great gene- 
laU^, and therefore ^^eiiess of such a definition of 
the aim of the enquiry to which we are thus directed, ia 
a more strict definition not readil; attainable^ For, aa 
I have elsewhere' more fully pointed out, tie most im- 
portant result of that work which was the occasion of 
the criticism of tiie New Philosophy of History which 
we have, in the opeiiing paragraph of this Subsection, 
itoelf criticised, — the most important result of Mr. 
Buckle's * History of Civihsation,' considered in its rda- 
tion to the development generally of the New Philo- 
sophy of History, was just this — more strictly to de- 
fine the aim of a new enquiry into Causation as a 
true definition of Moral Forces. For ~ Mr. Buckle's 
theory of the non-eflect of such Forces was but an out- 
spoken expression of that general Materialist Theory 
which attributes all to External Conditions, and nothing 
to Internal Spontaneities. And his work has had this 
general, and these two more special results: In the 
first place, he has made it impossible, henceforth, 
rationally to attempt a philosophical treatment of 
History without either showing, on the one hand, far 
stronger grounds than any advanced by himself for 
eliminatiog Moral Forces in our reckoning of historical 
causes; or, on the other hand, showing how such 

the flowers vere of different Hxee, and OM bo far from setting up « 
barrier between the two branchea of the tree, the only hope of fertilitj 
Jay in bringing them together ... I must coolem that this ia exactly 
my notion of what is to be done with met>ipIi3'Sics and phrsice. Their 
^iSerenoes are complementary, not antagoniatic, and thought wiU never 
be completely fruitful till the one unites with the other.' Huxley, Lay 
Sermong, p. il71. 

■ Frtutr'i Maf/aant, April 1673. 
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Forces are to be adentifically conceived, how their 
action in History is to be investigated, and what have 
been the laws of that action. Sut not merely such a 
n^^ve, bat a podtive value also Mr. Buckle's contri- 
bution to the New Philosophy of History must, on a 
candid condderation of it, be admitted to have. For 
even if we should be convinced of the fallaciousness of 
}Sx. Buc^e's arguments against the historical efficat^ 
of Moral Forces, bis work has had these two more 
special results. First, it has made dear how inmiense is 
the efficacy in primaeval societies of mere physical eon^^ 
tioDS in determining both moral and intellectual pheno- 
mena; and secondly, how great is the influence, in 
modem sodeties, of intellectual agendes in determining 
phenomena which we might be disposed rather to 
attribute to moral agendes. And hence we are led to 
condude that what is meant by such a sdentific theory 
of Moral Forces, as the falladousness of Mr. Buckle's 
arguments against such Forces must convince us of the 
necessity of, is a relative theory — a theory in whidi, if 
it is muntained that an internal dement must be, not 
only admitted, but positively defined, it is also acknow- 
ledged that the form of the manifestation of such an 
dement is externally determined. 

13. Far removed, then, as to the superficial thinker 
may appear those abstract researches involved in a 
new enquiry into Causation — far removed as such 
researches may, at first sight, appear from any con- 
nection with the task of the historian — I trust that 
even the foregoing brief remarks may have been 
sulEdent to moke it clear that it is to such an enquiry 
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that he must necessarily address himself if he would 
give any such further development to the New Phi- 
losophy of History as the untruth of the Cbriatifui 
theory of it renders indispensable. And when we 
find that the most eminent disciples of Hegel and of 
Comte, the representativea in this century of those 
antagonistic Causation-theories which resiJt, the one in 
Bational, and the other in Empirical Laws — ^when we 
find that Dr. Stirling ^ and M. Littr^ ' are equally 
dissatisfied with the principles of their masters, and 
iJiat on grounds which manifestly point to a recon- 
ciliation of those principles — ^we should seem to have 
at least a general justification of such a new enquiry. 
But when we further and more particularly consider 
the bearings, on the general theory of Causation, of 
that great principle of the Conservation of Energy, in 
which modem physical researches have cuhninated — 
unsuccessful as Schopenhauer, the chief opponent of 
H^el,' and Spencer, the chief antagonist of Comte,* 
would appear to have been in their respective attempts 
at a recondliation of Idealism and Materialism, and 
inconmiensurable as would certmnly be the conse- 
quences of such a recondhation — it cannot but suggest 
itself that scientific Causation-theories are probably 
opposed to each other, as either Idealist or Materialist, 
only because our knowledge of the relations of things 

■ See Secret of fftgel, vol. ii. pp. 628-638, uid AnrKifationi to 
ikbw«gter, BUtory of Fftkaophy, p. 446. 

* See A. Comta tt la IMoiopAie pomtipe, p. 677, ftnd rarolei de PAibf 
tophie pomUee, pp. 71 flg. 

* Sea F. de Cweil, Hegel et Sdopenhmer. 

* See Heasau for Distenling from the FhUoiBphjf of M. Comtt, sf- 
pended to Mr. Spencer'd pampblot on The (San^ietiioK eflhe Sdeneei, 
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has been liitherto inadequate, iand becaute, therefore, 
of some radical and similar error in both theories, 
which will diaappear on a better knowledge of the re- 
lations, and hence truer conception of the causes of 
Ihings. And another, a third, su^estion occurs that 
clinches all the forgoing condderations, and seems to 
make of a new enquiry into Caumtion, not a mere- 
prehminary course of research, but the most hope- 
ful, at once, and direct that could be entered on 
with the view of discovering what alone can make 
the New Philosophy fuUy adequate to take the place 
of the Christian Philosophy of History — an nttimate 
Law. Par, when we enlarge our view, the great 
epochs of the Bevival of Learning, the BemussaiLce 
of Art, the Befbrmatioo of Beligion, and the French 
Sevolutdon, are seen to form, with the movement of the 
present century, but progressive stages of a great 
historical change ; and not only so, but we believe 
that we can discern in this change an Intellectual 
Bevolution, which may be defined as, in its pro- 
foundest significance, a change in merCs notions of the 
causes of change. If, therefore, through the study of 
the relations of things, as our later knowledge reveals 
them to us, we can but get at a clearer conception of 
the true nature of Causation ; may it not be that we 
shall not only obtain a theory reconciliative of the long 
antagonism of Idealism and Materialism, but shall, in 
comparing this later with earher conceptions of Causa-^ 
lion, discover also the most general ascertainable Law 
of Man's history — a law that shall be to those Laws 
of Comte which formulated the historical theory of 
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Hume, what the Law of Kewton was to the Laws of 
Kepler — an Ultimate Law that will enable ii3 rightly, 
at length, to interpret the Past, and truly to prophesy 
the Future ? Magnificent, then, as are the general 
views presented by the Philosophies of History, let us 
turn from these high speculations to the drudgery, 
though it may be, of making ourselves acxjuainted, 
through experimental research, with the most exact 
results of our later kuowledge. These, in their inmost 
meaning, let us master ; these let us evaluate, and as 
fully as possible develope in those more true concep- 
tions which tbey seem to afford of Causation, before 
we make any iurther attempt at a scientific compre- 
hension of the starry sphere of History. Newton laid 
aside his researches on the orbits of the Planets till 
he had obtained a inore exact value of the semi- 
diameter of the Earth.' And we may hope that when, 
after a like evaluation of the ground on which we stand, 
we resume our study of the ensphering system of 
Humanity, we shall gather knowledge, not inapproxi- 
mately, perhaps, as accurate as that of the astronomers 
from the base which they had thus ascertained. 

' In Picard's more acourate meiwurameDt of im uc of the meridiui, 

' conectiiig Newton'g eatimate of giitj miles to r degree, and hence 

giving greater acciuticy to hia Mlculation of the Sloon'a distance in 

aeinidiAmetera of the Earth. See Gruit, Sittory of Fhynad AMto- 

nomy, p. 24. 
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SUBSECTION lU. 



The -need of a Law of History as the Authority of a 
New Polity. 

1. We have tiius seen, first, that Heligion, having 
become vidi Christianity an Ideal based on a Philo- 
sophy of History, and this philosophical system having 
been found incredible; a true and complete Philosophy 
of History, or, more definitely, an Ultimate liaw of 
History is needed as the basis of the Ideal, or, what 
that in effect will be, the Iteligion of the Future. 
Secondly, though we have found only misconception 
and inevitable self-contradiction in the objections urged 
against the New Philosophy of History; a general 
survey of it has obliged us to acknowledge that it is 
still far from complete ; yet has shown us, at the same 
time, to what this incompleteness is due, and has, 
at least, directed us on the road to the discovery of 
that Law which is required for its completion. And 
now, before passing on to state the principles of that 
New Philosophical Method by which the discovery 
was, at length, as I venture to tJiink, made of the 
Ultimate Law of History; I would point out the 
urgent need of such a Law, not only in order — as in 
the first subsection I have shown — to give the required 
new basis for the Ideal; but in order to have such 
guidance for Pohcy aa can, in times so revolutionary as 
these, alone save fix)m worse than suicidal, from nation- 
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destroying, humanity-mutilatiDg error. ' And thus I 
would desire to impress on the reader that — ^merely 
speculative as may appear to be a search for the 
Ultimate Law of EGstoiy which, in the way in which 
we have been led to take it up, resolves itself into, or 
at least demands as its preliminary, an enqiiiiy so 
abstract as one having for its dm the reconciliation of 
the antagonistic causation-theories of Idealism and 
Materialism — distinctly practical our researches, never- 
thdess, are in their whole spirit and purpose. It 
may, indeed, be confessed that, only the deamess with 
which was seen the baselessness now of the Ideal, the 
unauthoritativeness now of Polity ; and the fervour with 
which it was desired to gain, at length, a true basis for 
the reconstruction of the Ideal, and an acknowledgable 
authority for the reoi^anisation of Polity ; this only it 
has been that has strengthened and encouraged in the 
prosecution of a task often apparently desperate. Nor, 
indeed, need one hesitate to acknowledge this. For 
that New Era, initiated by Bacon and Descartes, has 
had no more significant characteristic than the in- 
creasingly practical tendency of its conscious aims. 
At first, expressly disavowing not only all intention of 
disturbing, but all capability of affecting tiie religious 
Ch*eed, and social organisation of Christendom, Phi- 
losophy has gradually become not only conscious of 
such capability, but emboldened to avow such inten- 
tion. Descartes specially guarded himself from the 
imputation of having any social aims in his philosophy.' 
Both Hegel and Comte carry their philosophical 

' See hia Diicourt ma- k Milhodt. 
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theories distioctly out into social applications.^ And 
those who are blind enough honestly now to deny 
the transfonning effect which the difiusion of scientific 
knowledge, and more than aU, the diffusion of' the 
Knentific mode of thought is having, and will certfdnly 
more and more have on rehgious beliefs, and hence on 
social institutions, are simply some three centuries 
behind time. Not for the golden apples thrown-down 
before Atalanta, and which, tempting to stoop for them, 
lost her the race ; not for lucre ; not for the sake only 
of self-culture ; not with the view even of establishing 
a new sect or doctrine ; but, as with Bacon, in this also 
before his time, in order to ' lay the foundations of 
humanhappinessandenlargement'*— is the'augmeUta- 
tion of the sdences ' now avowedly sought. 

2. Ah epoch in Politics may be dated from that 
famous speech of Lord Palmerston's,' in which Public 
'Opinion was proclaimed as, for the true statesman, at 
once the guide to the conception, and the means to the 
execution of his ends. ' There are,' said the hitherto 
unobserved subaltern, henceforth the world-renowned 
statesman, ' There are two great parties in Europe : 
one Whidi' endeavours to bear sway by the force of 
public opinion ; another which endeavours to bear away 
by the force of physical control. The principle on 
which the system of this party is founded is, in my 
view, fundamentally erroneous. There is in nature no 

< U. IdtM tbu bat expresses vhat is anirenallj felt bj tiiinlfen 
when lie saja: — 'Le sort des destine socialea etcelui de In science soat 
dteormsis unis indiseolublemant.' I'aroiu de FhHtuopMie potUive, p. 00. 

* 'UtiliUtis et amplitudinis humum fundsmenU moliri.' InAm. 
Mag. Traf. Worki (Ellis and Spedding), toI. t. p. 132. 

* In thu Portugal Debate, 1st June, 1820. 
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moving power but mind ; all else is pasMve and inert.' 
In human afiaire, this power is opinion ; in political 
affairs, it is public opinion ; and be who can grasp this 
power will subdue the fleshly ann of physical strength, 
and compel it to work Out his purpose.'* But those 
who, instructed by the experience of these forty-four 
years since Public Opinion was thus avowed as the 
true guide of Policy — those who have most deeply 
reflected on ita worth — have probably come to the 
more or less conscious conclusion that, though una- 
nimous, or comparatively unanimous, Public Opinion 
may often be right, and therefore wisely followed in 
its general estimates, and moral judgments, of lai^e 
political events;' yet that utter pohtical scepticism, 
and hence — save in times of, at least, comparative 
calm — utter political incapacity, is the result of having 

* Thia putB aoa in mind of Sir Williun Hanulton's fiivourite motto — 
On eartb Ibere b oothing great but mui, 
In man th«te ia oothing great bat mind. 
haXo tlie anthonhip of the umilar vena — 

Voh^ opy leai Noir^ aieoMf, raXXa latfd irai rvfXOf 

•ee Hamilton*! note in hi« edition of Rcdd'e Tfork*, pp. 678 flg. 

' Ha thoB eloquently continued : ' The powere of the mind of mail 
have triumphed ovei the forcea of thing*, and the subjugated elementH 
are become hia obedient Tauala. And so alao is it iriUi the political 
affiun of empire* ; and the atateamen who know how to afail themsulTea 
of the paaaians, and the intereatu, and the opinions of mankind, are able 
to gain an ascendancy and exerciM a away OTer homan afiair*, far 
out of all proportion to the reaourcee of the State over which thej pre- 
sde; while thoee, on the other band, who seek to check improvement, 
to cheriefa abuae*, to crash opinion, and to prohil»t tke hanuu race 
fmm thinking — whatever may be the apparent power which they wield — 
will find their weapon snap abort in their hand when moat they need 
protection.' Hansard, FM. Debate*, Second Series, vol. nxi. p. 1088. 

' Compare Bocher, Parlamentarumiu trw er itt, kap. vi. iVewr- 
OefimtliiAe Meammg, aa. 137 flg. 
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as ordinary guide but the opinion and voice of that 
multitude of which Jack Cade asked, in his bitter 
soliloquy, ' Was ever feather blown so lightly to and 
fro ? " Not Public Opinion which, looked at, or 
listened to indiscriminately is, with us at least now, 
in this our ta'uiaitional and revolutionary period, a 
mere chaos of contradictory and changeful clamour — 
not undiscriminated Public Opinion — but that special 
current of Opinion, that particular drift of Human 
Thought, which tends to become the most powerful, 
must now and henceforth be the guide of the 
statesman. And Lord Palmerstoo's proclamation of 
indiscriminated Public Opinion as the statesman's guide, 
was but such an ennnciatiou of the maxim, that must 
be substituted for it, as was fitted for the transitional 
period which he ruled. For now one must be blind 
and deaf indeed, if one does not hear and see, in all 
the manifestations of Pubhc Opinion, two more and 
more definitely adverse sets of Opinions. And the 
question has become, not whether Policy shall be 
guided by Public Opinion ; but what opinions belong 
essentially to which set, incoherent as their utterers 
may be ; and which of the two adverse sets of opinions 
will have its truth, at length, by victory, witnessed and 
warranted P That is the question. And to answer it, 
nothing will avail but the discovery of a verifiable law 
of Human Thought — an Ultimate Law of History. 
Through such a law, and such a law only, will the 
statesman, truly distiuguiahing different opinions and 
rightly appreciating their respective forces, be en- 

> Sbatopeare, Ht»ry 7L Fart H. 
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lightened by the splendour of an aim which will purify 
him from the sordidness of mere personal ambition ; 
and, assured of ultimate justidcation by Public Opinion, 
its present antagonism will not affright him from his end, 
and its variance will only instruct him how to change 
his means ; he will know when it may be faced, and 
when it must be followed, and will understand what 
clamoiur he may treat with contemptuous composure. 

3. I would now proceed — in order to enable my 
readers in some degree to realise the urgent practical 
need of the discovery and establishment of a Law of 
History — if Polity is to have an acknowledgable' Au- 
thority, and hence, Policy to be anything better than 
either, on the one band, an infatuated striving against 
irresistible historical forces, or anything better, on the 
other hand, than a degrading game of selfish intrigue 
and personal ambition — I woidd now proceed briefly 
to point-out, not only a revolutionary change in the 
basis of the Polity, or Social System of Christianity, but 
those verifiable causes of this revolutionary change which 
have to myself appeared to make a Law of History so 
needful, as authority for a New Polity, and — in affording 
the only possible means of truly interpretmg, and rightly 
influencing events, in the immense complexity now of 
their interrelations, — as guide of a statesmanlike Pohcy. 
With these causes may be compared those which, in 
the first subsecdon, I have stated as the main causes of 
the general incredibility now of the Eeligion, or Ideal 
System of Christianity. But as we did not then think it 
necessary to enter on any general analj'sis of the forces 
that determined the origin of Christianity as an Ideal 
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System, or Edipon, but confined ourselves to indicating 
mo^y ite intellectual basia, and the causes of the under- 
minedness of that; nether shall we now confflder it ne- 
cessary to do more than briefly allude to the influence of 
the Boman Jurisprudence, and the economical conditions 
produced by the downfall of the Western Empire, and 
the irruptions of the Barbarians, as among the deter- 
mining causes of the origin of Chriatianity as a Social 
System, or Polity ; and we shall confine ourselves to 
pointing out merely its moral baas, and the causes of 
the revolutionary change in that. Now, as we found 
the intellectual basis of the Christian Ideal to be an 
historical theory, we shall, I think, find the moral basis 
of the Christian Fohty to be the mood of mind gene- 
rated by, or rather the necessary coexistent of, genuine 
belief in that historical theory. Of that mood of mind, 
the distinctive characteristic is humility, ideal aspira- 
tion, and BubmissiTeness. For, but reflect on the in- 
dividual and supernatural character of the Ideal of 
Christianity,^ and on the mood of mind which such an 
Ideal would naturally produce — an Ideal consoling the 
miserable with hopes to be realised, not in life here on 

* It hM been Bud th&t Chiistiuiit]' Immaaielj coatributad to tbe 
progT ow of nULtilrind in this — th«t it put the Ideal in the Fntuie, initeiid 
of in the Put, tmufemng the Qolden Age from the beginning, to the 
end of Time. See, for inaUnce, the remarks of Sir H, S. Haine on the 
' luahny of the Law of Nature, A»eim»t Laie, pp. 73 flg. Thia, in ft 
Mrtun genuial senae, maj, no doubt, be admitted. Bat two remarice 
have to be made that exceedingly modify onr judgment of the contribn- 
titm tbua made bf Chtiatianit; to the progreaa of manldnd. In the flnt 
]^aoe, Cbriatiaiiism did atill, in ita Garden of Eden, even aa Natnrianiam 
inita Golden Age, deify the Faat. And aecondly, the Ideal which it did 
set in the Fatare wae, even aa the Ideal Futurea of the later Naturian 
Reli^ona, not a aocial and natural, but, munlj at least, an indiTidual, 
ud altogether a supeinatanl Ideal. 
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EartL, but after death in Heaven — ^hopea, one of the 
main conditions of the realisation of which is a &ith 
in that future conisolatioa, which has to be evidenced 
by submission to present miseiy.^ And, considering 
what the condition of the vast majority of tJie European 
populations has been, and is, imder the Social System 
of Christianity, how could such misery have been, and 
be patiently borne, without a humiUty of mind, an 
ideality of aspiration, and a submisaivenesa of temper on 
the part of the priest-ridden millions of the miserable, 
which, only made more - conspicuous by occasional 
revolutionary outbursts, ia truly one of the most 
pathetic things on Earth P 

4. Now, the causes which have produced a re- 
volutionary change in that mood of mind which is the 
moral basis of the existing Polity of Christendom — the 
causes which have produced the unquestionable change 
in that humility, ideal aspiration, and submissdveness 
of tJie Christian populations on which the existing 
forms of social institutions morally rest — will, I think, 
be found to be all derived from tJiat New Philosophy 
of Histoty &om which the causes are derived of the 
underminedness of the Ideal System of Christianity. 
The first of th^e causes is, I think, to be found in 
that knowledge of the origin of the existing forms 
of social institutions which is one of the chief 
results of the various hnes of research which must 
be included in any adequate view of the develop- 

' For some anggeatiTe lemt^ on the influence of tbe Christiftii Ideal 
ID weakening the epponticai to the Terroriats of the French Revolation 
of t», see Bladacoodt MagaiAit, September 1672, pp. 361-3, 
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ment of the New Philosophy of History. For to 
the general development of this New Philosophy 
belongs tbat school of historical jurists' which, in the 
antagonistic tendencies which mailed its origin, may, 
perhaps, beat be represented by the names of Savigny 
and of Gans.' From these researches it results that 
though, in some form or other, Marriage, Property, and 
Government are as permanent as they are fundamental 
institutions of society ; yet, that the forms of these 
institutions — the forms, in other words, of Sexual, Pro- 
prietary, and Political relations — ^bave been of the most 
various kinds ; and, further, that t^^ established fomis 
have had origins that certfunly suggest, at least, scep- 
ticism as to their authority, and hence inferences not 
favourable to their unchanged existence.' But to these 

' It is inteieetiiig to lemark tlutt almost all the great names in the 
tMatj of the PhiloBopby of Waiarj, from Vico to H^el, are gt«at 
namea alio io the hiitory of the Science of Jurispradenoa. See Ler- 
mioier, IiUroAuiion d tHidoire iu Droit. 

* The fint was the author of the well-known OeiMAte d«t BS- 
xwcAm SechiJi HI* MtitelaOer, 1814-26 ; the other, of Jim ErirtM m 
vrltt/eKkichtUeAer Stlmickebaiff, 1824-35. Their reapective acfaoola aie 
thus chatacterised bj Lerminier: '£oo]ea riTalea . . . conBacr£ea I'une 
(dans) au oulte excluaif du dogmatjeme philoaophique, Tautm 
(Savignj) k la lecherche dgalement exclu^Te de la rtelil4 histotiqoe.' 
Ibid. p. 260. 

* The followiog, for instance, are among the ' practical infeiencea ' 
which— in leapect to the eatabliahed form of the inititulion of Property 
— Mr. Hill deducce from Sir Henrj Hune'a work od VtSaffe ComnumitMt ; 
That the ajatemimder which the aoil iaheld in Great Britain ia 'neither 
the onlj, nor the oldeat form of Landed Property, and that there ia no 
natural necescitj for its being preferred to nil oUier forma.' That ■ the 
natioD would not oTerpaat the limita of its moral right' in deciding 
that 'the tranamntation of collective landed ownerahip into individual 
aball proceed no further.' . . . 'Naj, further, that if the nation thought . 
firnper to reverse the process, and move iu the direction of reoonverting 
individual prc^rty into some new and better form of collective, as it 
has so long been converting c<^ective property into individual, it would 
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results the philoaopbical students of Man's history add 
another, of the greatest possible significance. They 
show that, enlai^g our historical view, it is found, 
not only tliat the institutions of society have changed 
la their forms, and that the authority of their esta- 
blished forma is by no means confirmed by laying bare 
their proximate origins; but that, in their ultimate 
origins and bases, they are ever in vital connection wi& 
the state of intellectual speculation, and the theories 
and sentiments resulting therefi:x>m.^ And to this great 
generalisation yet another is added by those who have 
taken the widest and most penetrating view of the 
history of Man. The great, and more and more fully 
verified result of a general survey of History is, that 
the forms of these theories and sentiments, which are 
thus vitally connected with the forms of the funda- 
mental social institutions, depend on, and will certainly 
be still further transformed in accordance with, that 
great law of Change in our conceptions of Causation 
first clearly stated by Hume in his 'Theory of the 
Natural History of Keligion,' and afterwards formulised 
by Comte in his 'Law of the Three Periods.' 

5. Such then, will, I think, be found to be the three 
main destructive results of the New Philosoi^iy of 

be makiiig a legjtimftte use of on unqneatioiiftble mtnal rigbl' — Fort- 
tughOff Seview, Oaj 1871, pp. G4&-£0. Compora the late WMk of La»- 
aalle on Dm ErhnM. 

* On thia law of the ' coirelatjon between the form of goTeinment ez- 
ieting in an^ societj and the contemporaneotu state of civilisation ' Mr. 
Mill Temaibs that it is ' a natural law which alampa the endleas disciw- 
nona, and innamenbla theories lespecting forms of goTernmeitt in the 
abstract, aa fruitleaa and worthless, for any other parpoae than aa a pre- 
paratorj treatment of materiala to be afterwards uaed for the conatmo 
tion of a better philosophy,' Sj/tlem of Logic, vol. n. p. 611. 
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History, considered in its relation to Social Institu- 
tiona. These are, therefore, the three main elements 
of what may logically be distinguished as the first cause 
of that change in the moral temper of the Christian 
populations, which has deprived the Christian forms 
of social institutions of their moral baus. And this 
we shall more clearly see on considering what must 
be stated as the second cause of this revolutionary 
change, namely, popular reflection on the &cts of 
sodal injustice, vice, and misery. Hence, chiefly, 
that turbulence of millioned multitudes, which makes 
the whole seeming-fair social organisation which 
rests upon them so terribly imstable^ Jjsi us try 
in some d^ree sympathetically to realise this tre- 
mendous insiurectionaiy spirit, for otherwise Modem 
Histoiy will either be utterly inexpUcable to us, or 
explicable only on some miserably cruel, as well as 
false hypothesis of 'fiends in human shape.' ^ Let us, 
then, suppose ourselves bom into, and growii^ up 
amid the injustice, vice, and misery which are, and 
during the whole of the Christian Era have been, the 
conditions of existence of so many millions. Well, 
suppose we put to ourselves the question, Why this 
miserable existence of mine, and of millions of otiiers, 
my fellows? Christianity is at hand with a the<»7 
of the Ffdl, which explains it — a theory of Redemp- 
tion, and lessons of submission, which reconcile me to 
it all. But, after a time, I find that these historical 
theories of Christianity are, as but derived from the 
false conceptions of primitive ignorance, utterly rejected 

' ^Va in the diatribes sgunst the Parinan Couuniuuat Ituunectimi. 
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hy all the heads of hiatorical scieace throughout 
Europe; I further fiud that the result of historical 
research is, that the present forma of social iostitutions 
are in great measure due to the influence of these 
false historical theories of Christianity ; and, fiirther, I 
find that social institutions have in their present forms 
been, even in the opinion of jurists, so much more 
influenced bj circumstances of superior mi^t than 
by considerations of impartial nght, that the general 
result is, that scrutiny of the origin, both ultimate 
and proximate, of the present forms of the insti- 
tutions of Marriage, of Property, and of Oovemment, 
d^nives them, in no inconsiderable d^ee at least, of 
sanctity. Then — the veil which Christianity has drawn 
over things being thus rent into shreds, and blown to 
die winds — then comes direct and pasdonate reflection 
on the &ct9 of sodal injustice, vice, and nuseiy. And 
what can now follow on that, but revolutionary turbu- 
lence, by which the whole moral bans of the institutions 
of Christendom is disturbed, and not the rightfulness 
only of the Christian forms of social institutions, but 
the rightfulness in any form of the institutioDS of 
Marriage, of Property, and of Government anarchicaUy 
questioned? Yet it is but a narrow intellect, and 
narrow unsympathising heart that can be filled with 
hatred, rather than with pity, even of anarchists.' 

* ' The compact vbicb nnitea na to our brethren in misfortune is in- 
joflice and inequali^. We are the white slaTee, Ceawleea Isbou it 
onr chun; infiirnitj iaonr laah; miser; our life; the hoa[utal oar lefbge ; 
degrading charitjoar aUaTiation; and death our onlj rest. Shall we 
suffer longer this sSnnit, thia ignominj F No ! a thousand timea, no 1 
We are the disinherited, the pariahs, the helots, the plebeians, the scum, 
the dregs, the mire of soviutjr. We are those who havu no sentinieiitalitjr, 
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For the misery which is bnt a itn-oS spectacle to us, 
lias been an unconsoled and unalleviated experience to 
these our brethren. 

6. There is, however, yet to be noted, a third 
.cause of the reToIutionary change in the moral haeaa 
of the Christian Social System. The New Philosophy 
uf History which has, in the course of these himdred 
years since its initiation, penetrated to the thought- 
atmosphere, even of the labouring classes, b not de- 
structive only of the present forms of social. institutions, 
but also reconstructiTe. In pointing out the causes 
of the underminednesB of the Christiau Ideal, I . 
showed that one of the most important of these was 
to be found in the fact that the New Philosophy of 
History had given a New Ideal, and thus become the 
basis of a New Beligion. And I have now to point 
out that, Eomilarly, one of the most important causes 
of the underminedness of the Christian Polity, one 
of the most important causes of the disturbance of that 
hiunility and submissivenesB which is the moral basis 
of that ^tem, is to be found in tlie iact that the 
New Philosophy of History ^ves, not only inter- 
no education, no sluune. We li&Te reached the climax of 8ufl«ring. But 
the hour of our reparation is at hand. . . . Let ua unite, sod with bead 
erect, and spirit dedded, cry aloud with a Toice that shall strike terror 
into the tjnnt, " War to tha rich I war to the powaifdl ! war to 
wxMijV .... We will not conceal onr aspiration from jou. Itiaab- 
Bolnte and complete eodal lerelling. And we are many — ioQuinetable — 
much beyond what yoa beliere ; for in the midot of your pleasurea jon 
cannot hear the cries and maledictdona which iaaae hoia the coverte to 
which you hare reduced ua. . . . As to forma of government, all to na 
nre bod, for under all oni lot hoa been to Buffer and to labour. , . . An- 
archy is our only formula. . . . War to the Family I War to Property I 
War Hg^iiuat God.' Lot Dttcamuados (Madrid 'Red' Newapaper). See 
rima, 0th April, 1873, p. 10. 
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pretations of the Fast, but forecasts of the Future, and, 
based thereon, social reconstructions, or schemes of a 
New Polity. What the value of these may be — ^what 
the value may be of Hegel's Naiurrecht und Stoats- 
wissenachaft,^ of Comte's Politique Positive, and of 
those outlines of a New Social System which have 
been sketched by so many other authors of the 
New Historical School, — it is imnecesaary here to 
enquire. Sufficient for our present purpose it is to 
note that the existing forms of sodal institutions have 
been, and are constantly being, more and more com- 
pletely undermined, not only by those destructive 
results of the New Philosophy of History, which show 
them to be, to a very great extent at least, deprived of 
sanctity by scrutiny of their origin ; nor only by that 
passionate refiection on the actual facts of social in- 
justice, vice, and misery which is the natural conse- 
quence of that destructive criticism, which thus strips 
the present forms of social institutions of their sanctity ; 
but also by those reconstructive results of the New 
Philosophy of History which give to sodal discontent 
aims more or less definite and practical, and, what is 
more, aims that are presented as the legitimate outcome 
of the whole course of Human Development. As a 
man who has been brought seriously to reflect on his 
past life, and to see the sources of his misfortunes in 
causes that may be partially at least coxmteracted ; so, 
the European races no'w, in the brains of their great 
thinkers, thus reflect on the Fast, and thus become 
conscious of external causes of their miseries in institu- 

* mto»ophU dtt RttJUt, Wmk*, b. vi. 
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tions which may be made at least more juat, and in 
behe& which may have shapes given to tiiem at least 
less &]8e. 

7. When considering the intellectual basis* of Chris- 
tianity as a religion, we remarked the Sophoclean 
irony of such a prelude to the New Philosophy of 
History as Bossuet's ' Discours aur THistoire Univer- 
selle.' And so now, I would point out that a similar 
irony will certtunly mark the &te of the Discourses on 
Social Progress of those who would still maintain the 
dogmas of, and encourage the temper resulting &om 
the historical theory of Christianity, and that, not with 
the illogical partially and incoherency of Protestantism, 
but with the systematic completeness and coherency 
of Popery. Considering the accordance of the prin- 
ciples which imderlie ecclesiastical and momuxihical 
institutions, and having regard to the immense array 
of fiacts verificative of Comte's great, though as yet 
but empirical, generalisation — ^ that there is a constant 
relation between the state of sodety and the state of 
intellectual speculation ' — sdentific thinkers have come 
to the concluaion that the disconnection between priests 
and kings is, wherever it exists, acddental only, and 
a sign of but a transitional period. But our new 
Ultramontane preachers, — of whom, perhaps, M. Mer- 
millod of Geneva may be taken as the representative, — 
would, on the contrary, have us believe that it is the 
connection between priests and kings that is acd- 
dental ; and they do not hesitate to dedare that Chris- 
tianity, in its Popish form, is not only not opposed, 
but positively 'favourable to the most advanced re- 
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publicamsm.' * Try it Aa Bossuet with liis 'Dis- 
course on Eistoiy ' was but as a straw indicating the 
direction of the mighty tide that was bearing men to 
that New Philosophy of History that was to render 
utterly incredible the Christian Philosophy of it, so 
are you with Discourses on BepublicaniBm, that but 
show how powerfully the tide is now running in a 
direction that will soon make, even to yourselves, ap- 
parent that terrible irony which we may so constantly 
observe in the in&tuation which makes men them- 
selves, with an imconscious and joyful eagerness, 
hasten their doom. What was one of the main causes 
of the success of Christianity, but the consolations 
which, amid the miseries and corruptions of the Pre- 
sent, it off^^ in a heavenly Future P And you expect 
that when these miseries and corruptions have been, as it 
is the common aim of Sdence and of Bepublicanism that 
they should be, removed, there will be the same emo- 
tional impulse as ever to belief in Christianity I What 
is the iundamental principle of Bepublicanisra but 
Self-Gk)vemment ? And you expect that self-govern- 
ing men will be priest^verned devotees! What 
makes self-government possible but such enquiry into 
the Forces of Nature and of Hmnanity, as, both in its 
initiation and in its results, goes right in the teeth 
of your Christian theories? And you expect that 
men may be urged to Republican prc^essiveness, 
and yet kept submissive to those ecclesiastical dogmas 
which would shut them out from those enquiries, 

' See Eomt liuring the Vatkmt Cotmc3, ConUmporary *«wir— Oct, 
1872, ^ 663. 
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througt the results of which alone their misery 
has, in the Past, been ameliorated, and may, in the 
Future, be removed 1 ' Quern Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat' ' 

8. But — admitting that the moral basia of the 
social system of Chriatianity is such as I have stated ; 
admitting particularly that a chief element of it is 
a submissive temper on the part of the great masses 
of the people; and admitting that, from the causes 
which I have just specified, this moral submisaiveness 
of the Christian populations is greatly shaken, and is 
indeed fast disappearing, — it may be asked how, not 
Christian only, but how any forms of social institu- 
tions could subsist without popular submis^veness? 
R:essiag this home it may be urged, — not indeed 
Ic^cally by the Protestant who has himself ulti- 
mately but a mere subjective authority to refer-to in 
his 'right of private judgment' of the meaning of 
his Bible, — ^but forcibly by the Papist who, testing 
hia interpretations, not by accordance with his own 
mere individual notions, but with the traditions of the 
Church, and the utterances of its presumedly in- 
iallible Pope — forcibly by the Papist it may be urged 
that, in order to such popular submissiveness as is the 
necessary condition of any sodal order at all, there 
must be some estemal objective Authority. And it 
may then be triumphantly asked, What external objec- 
tive Authority is there but the revelation of Christianity, 
as interpreted by the Church, and ita Vicegerent on 

^ The old Scholiast, to whom we owe this Mtjing, certainly thus 
nttributes to the Deity % humonnmsly malignant humont. 
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Earth, that can guarantee us from mere social anarchy 
by securing popular submissiveness to, at least, some 
accepted forms of social Institutions P Well, without 
doubt, popular eubmissiveness must be the moral basis, 
not only of Christian, but of any forms of social 
institutions; doubtless also, in order to such popular 
submisnveneas, there must be a distinct objective 
Authority to which common appeal may be made ; and, 
without question, Popery has an immense advantf^e 
over Protestantiam in having an accepted method of 
interpretiiig the ' Book ' to wMch they make a common 
appeal. There is, However, the Bubmissiveness of 
reason, and there is the submisaveness of faith ; the 
one, the submissiveness of an intellectual activity which 
has had full scope, and has thus &eely verified for itself 
the doctrines which it has been taught ; and the other, 
the submissiveness of an intellectual activity which has 
exerdsed iteelf only in the abandonment of its func- 
tions. Of the latter character has been the popular 
submissiveness on which the social institutions of Chris- 
tianity have historically rested ; of the former kind is 
that popular submissiveness on which the social insti- 
tutions of the Future must rest. For it is no mere 
devilish perversity that has deprived the social system 
of Christianity of its moral basis of submissiveness. 
Men are as willing, as desirous, as ever to submit to 
Authority, Only it must simply now be an Authority 
worthy to be acknowledged in a more developed 
stage of reflection than that in which the Christian 
Scriptures have been acknowledged as authoritative. 
Still, however, like the Authority of Christianity, our 
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Authority will be Written Eecorda. But these will 
now be Literature, in the widest sense of the term, as 
a Record of the fiicta of Nature and of Humanity^ 
Still, there must be a definite and accepted objective 
Method of interpreting our authoritative Record. But 
this will now be, not the method deducible from the 
traditions of a certain Church, and the dicta of its 
Popes, — but the method deducible from the principles 
of a complete scientific Lo^c. And still there will be 
a general historical theory, as at once result and means 
of interpreting our Records. For — as we find in litera- 
ture an immense diversity of contradictory represen- 
tations of the fiicta of Nature and of Humanity — ^how 
are these contradictory representations to be judged 
except a I^w of Thought, and hence, of Representa- 
tion, except, in other words, an Ultimate Law of 
History is discoverable P ^ 

9. Not merely, then, to discover a new Theory, 
nor only to discover a more true basis for the Ideal, 
but to discover a law that shall give to Polity an 
acknowledgable Authority, and hence, to Policy an 

* Ab to BDch a prindple of authority as that ' supplied ' bj Mr. Mat- 
thew Amold'a 'Culture/ fsm hia Anar^ and Authority^ it would 
appear impoedble to ihow in what important respect it is, as he pro- 
clums it, a 'new principle;' bow onr 'best self' or 'light' differa 
MMofiallj' from the principle of authority of every mjstic rince 
phihwophinnft b^in ; how ' best idfi ' are to be kept from pep- 
petnaUj falling out with each other on the moat important points ; how 
aneh a principle is anj^ing better than a slight refinement of the mors 
■uhjectire 'private judgment' of Protestantism; or, finally, in what 
manner it can possibly be adequate to bring order yaXa an inorchy which, 
CMuisUng eesentiBlly in the negation of a hitherto accepted external 
objective authority, can only, as it should seem, have order brought into 
it by such a new external objective authority as, in nn Ultimate Law of 
History, Science aims at discovering. 
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authoritative guide in the attempt at a more just 
reorganisation of Society, — this is the sublime task 
now laid on the scientific student of History. And 
I trust that, in pointing out what the moral basis is 
of the existing Social System of Christendom, and what 
the causes are of the revolutionary change in the 
temper of the Christian populations, I have made it 
clear how urgent a practical need there is of such a 
discovery as is required to complete the New Philo- 
sophy of History. It is, indeed, true that almost 
every ^e is inclined to exaggerate its own historical 
importance. But those who adequately reflect on 
those presently-working causes of revolution above so 
inadequately indicated, will, I venture to think, probably 
be of opinion that the scope of the changes now in ope- 
ration 13 more Hkely to be unduly limited by narrowness 
of vision, than overextended by illusions of fancy. Wild 
may often, indeed, be popular expression, and anarchic, 
popular demand. But the fact that, to almost all his- 
torical students and thinkers, the Eeligion of Christen- 
dom is but an Ideal System founded on an unscientific 
Philosophy of History, and the Polity of Christendom 
but a Social System of which the moral basis is derived 
irom this unscientific Philosophy, — such a fact as this 
gives to popular turbulence, and even passionate 
revolt, a strength, against which hysterical outcry, or 
even, save for a moment, the cowardly fury of Ver- 
saillaise butcheries can nothing avail. To what, then, 
can all that &ir-seeming plain, in the ancient structures 
of which the upper classes of Christian Society, with 
but individual exceptions, rejoice — to what can it be 
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fitly compared but to a Fools' Paradise resting on but 
a crust, of whicb the once-solid pillars, and supporting 
vaults have become molten with volcanic heat, and in 
vast lava-floods roll tumultuous? Immense, no doubt, 
nay, if you will, incalculable, is the repressive force of 
the menaced selfish interests of a whole Social System 
combined with, at least, some measure still of genuine 
belief in the Dogmas which are its intellectual basis, 
and genuine enthusiasm for the Ideal which has been 
its historical coexistent. But still more incalculable is 
the upheaving, and allrenewing might of those Moral 
Forces which, rising with the scornful thxmders of 
that sublime, but, to oppression, appalling cry, ' If 
Justice be with us, what can be against us?'' — have 
marked the history of Humanity with revolutions, 
comparable only to the gecdogical eras of the Earth. 
And such, however immense the force of repression, 
such will be the resistless upheaving, and allrenewing 
might given to the, as yet, chaotic swayings of revo- 
lutionary passion by statesmen who, with a general 
verifiable Law oi History as the guide of their Policy, 
are able thus, not only to quicken raeo. with the fire of 
those who know themselves in accord with unvanqiush- 
able world-forces, but are thus also able truly to fore- 
cast, and rightly to direct the action of these forces. 
And, ' in gubemanda republica, prospicere res impen- 
dentes, moderantem cursum, atque in sua potestate reti- 
nentem, magni cujusdam civis, et divini p»ne est viri.'" 

I Compare Horn, tiil 31, 

* X caonot ncall where I read thia puiege. 
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SECTION II. 



THE PRINCIPLBS OF A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD. 

Qui tmctaTerunt Reientiu snt Emjurici ftut Dogmfttid fuerunb Em- 
pirici, fbrmica mata, ccmgeTunt tantum «t Dttmtur ; Ration&leB, Annaarum 
more teUa ex se conficiuiit ; apis vero ratio media eet, quee tnateriain ex 
lloribtifl horti et agri elicit, aed tamen cum propria facultate vertit et 
digerit, lUf ue ex harum facultatum (eiperimantaliB acilicet et lationaliB) 
aretiore et Banctiore foedere (quod adhuc factum non est) bene sperandum 
est. B&coir, NoiMm Organum, Aph. xcr. Worki, toI. i. p. 201. 



SUBSECTION I. 

The Proximate Principles of Philosophical 



1. Let me now, briefly summarising the arguments of 
the foregoing section, recall the most important of the 
conclusions to which we have been conducted. The 
following, then, are the main facts that have, in their 
connection, constituted our argument. Reflection on 
History— on the Fast and Future of Mankind — which 
seems to have originated but Uttle before the Sixth 
Century B.C., gave to Christianity, as inteUectual basis, 
a Philosophy of History. But this Philosophy, viewed 
in its essential aspect as a theory of Causation, 
belongs to that class of Philosophies which we find 
current in, and characteristic of, the lower stages of 
Culture, and distinguish as Spiritist. And this dis- 
tinction we are led to make by considering this theory 
of Causation in relation to that other theory of it 
which we find originating in the first outlines of the 
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Natural Sciences, and, so far as we are specially con- 
cernetl, in the first outlines of the Natural Sciences of 
the Greeks, about the Sixth Century before the Chris- 
tian Era. Now this latter Theory of Causation has 
gradually extended the sphere of its application till — 
though, as we have seen, but little more than a century 
ago' — it attempted to view in ita characteristic manner 
the most complex of aU phenomena — those of the his- 
tory of Man. Of this, the result has been utterly to 
destroy, for the great mass of educated and reflecting 
persons, the credibility of the Christian Philosophy of 
History. For this is now seen to be but a survival, 
and — considering how complex are the phenomena of 
Human History — a natural and necessary survival of 
the carUest mode of explaining, or giving a reason for 
things. In the course, however, of the Christian Period, 
this Spiritist Philosophy of History has become the 
basis of ideal emotion, or of Beligion ; has given tct 
Morahty what are beUeved to be its most eflective 
sanctions ; and has importantly determined the form of 
social organisation, or of Polity. Manifestly, then, that 
New Philosophy of History which has arisen from 
the fuller development and wider application of the 
sdentiiic conception of Causation, has imposed on 
itself an immense reconstructive task by its destruction 
of the Christian Philosophy of History. But we have 
found that the New Philosophy of History, though 
adequate enough to destroy, is inadequate as yet to 
reconstruct. And this, because its achievements hitherto 

> See the nbove sketch of the hutor; of the New FhiloBopfaf of 
Uubwy, SecL i. Subtect. iL 
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are, on the one hand, but a Law — that of Comte 
— which, though remarkably verified, is still but 
empirical ; and, on the other, a Law — that of Hegel — 
which, though stated as ultimate, is enunciated in a 
form capable only of the most general psycholi^cal, 
and not of accurate historical verification. But, though 
our survey of the history of the New Philosophy of 
History has obliged us thus candidly to admit its 
inadequacy as yet for that great work of reconstruction 
which its destruction of the Christian PhilcMophy of 
Hiatoiy has rendered necessary ; yet, as our historical 
surv^ has also shown us that these two Laws are 
the results, the one of that general strain in modern 
philosophical speculation which is distinguished as 
Materialist, and the other of that general strain which 
ia distinguished as Idealist ; and as reflection on Mate- 
rialism and Idealism has shown each of these doctrines 
to be but a partially scientific theory of Causation, it 
has become clear that the first prehminary to a further 
development of the New Philosophy of History — if 
not, indeed, as we hope, the most direct road to the 
discovery of its great aim, an Ultimate Historical Law, 
— is a new enquiry into Causation, having as its aim 
the reconciliation of those Causation-theories presently 
distingiushable as Materialist and Idealist. 

2. But now, what shall be the Method of a new 
enquiry into Causation of which the aim is thus defined? 
For a methodless doctrine is but such pap as babes 
are fed on. And an articulate method is as essen- 
tial to a philosophy which would support a highly- 
developed intellectual life as a bony skeleton to the 
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organisms which are the chief material food of grown- 
up men. Only gradiially, however, and in the applica- 
tion of it, does the need, and do the characteristics of a 
New Method become clear. For in the principles of 
the Method are imphcitly contained the results of the 
System. The laying down of such principles ia tike the 
depositing of the bones on which the rounded oi^nism 
will be moulded. And as the bones must have out- 
grown their cartilaginous state before the skeleton can 
be clearly described ; even so, in the following very 
summary statement of the principles of a New Philo- 
sophical Method, I shall endeavour to present them, 
not in their original vagueness, but in their later definite- 
ness. Now, a Method is simply a tcay of getting to 
know ; jtti Moj (/xito, o^s), the afterway or way after, 
or in quest of that knowledge which Aristotle grandly 
considered a fundamental craving of the human mind.' 
But the way of getting to know is just the way of 
dunking or reasoning about things. Eeasoning, from 
a psychological point of view, is a process of voluntary, 
as distinguished from spontaneous redint^;ration. 
Thus the statement of a Method is the statement of the 
result of reflection on what has been, or on what it 
may seem desirable should be, the process of redin- 
tegration as determined by the Will.' A Method is, 
therefore, the application of a Lo^c. For Log^c may 
be defined as the science in which the formal relations 



* nirT$t di^ptixiK roB tltivat ipiYoyrm ^iau. (All men bj nature reach 
fortb to buowO MeU^hytia, lib. L cap. i. 

* CompftTB Biilly, Theory of Etatotutig, ch. iv., and Spencer, 7Vw»- 
eipht of Fiychokff!/, Part it. chap, i, 
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of the processes and results of Thought are distin- 
guished and systematised.* And Lo^c thus sums up 
the results of such reflection as is, to the scientific 
thinker, what reflection on the conduct which has 
brought success, and the conduct which has brought 
failiu^, is to the practical man.* Partial and incom- 
plete, therefore, if such reflection is ; partial and in- 
complete if our Ic^cal view is of the processes of 
Thought; partial and incomplete also will be our 
Method, and hence the results of om- researches. And 
so, conversely, if one School of Philosophy gives but 
confessedly Empirical, and another only osten^bly 
Bational I^ws ; or if the theory of Causation of one 
School is essentially but a theory of External Con- 
didons, and the theory of Causation of another, is 
essentially but a theory of Internal Forces ; we may 
with confidence conclude that the Logic of each takes 
but a partial and incomplete view of the processes of 
Thought, and hence, that, in the Method of each, there 
is a fundamental defect. Evidently, therefore, the 
admitted antagonism of the Schools of Materialism and 
Idealism can be reconciled ; a theory of Causation 
elaborated, which will int^rate what is true in the 
theories of the External with what is true in the 
theories of the Internal Element ; and finally, I^ws be 

■ Compara Mr. MiH'e deflDition of Logic aa 'the Sdenc« of the 
opendonsof the nnderaUiiding which an gnbaerTieDt to the eBtdmation 
of ETidence ' : SgtUm of Logic, vol. i. p. 4. Bat mj definition would 
more readilj iDclnde, u one of the functionH of Logic, anf^gestionB as 
to IMKOTerjr, See Bain, Logic, voL L p. 340, and vol. n, Ap. II., pp. 
413-23. 

• And «ich being the true nature of Logic, the fuUlity of the objec- 
tions sometiniea urged agiumrt ita utility must be apparent 
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obtained, at once rational in their form, and empirical 
in their content, — only by a Method which ia new in 
this, that it is founded on a Logic which takes a more 
complete and systematic account of the proceaaes of 
Thought. Whether the Method of which I would 
now proceed to state the Proximate Principles of In- 
vestigation can justly clfura to be founded on such a 
more complete and systematic Logic, it will be for 
others to judge. But that such must necessarily be 
the foundation of the Method that effects, at length, 
a reconciliation of Idealism and Materialism will be, I 
think, readily admitted. For Logic itself is not to be 
regarded as fixed. On the contrary, all revolu- 
tions in Science, as in History generally, will' be fomid 
to depend on this, that man has changed his cate- 
gories.* 

3. Now, endeavouring thus to derive the principles 
of Method from as complete and systematic a view as 
possible of the processes of Thought, our first prin- 
ciple of Investigation will be derived frora what would 
appear to be the initial process of the mind in its quest 
of knowledge. This process is that in which the mind 
advances from perceptions of part-iculars to concep- 
tions of generals. And that there is such a process 
is enough for us in Logic ; a science which, as we 
have defined it, deals only with the formal relations 
of Thought. Hence, not to Logic, but to Metaphysic, 
which I would distinguish therefrom as the Science of 
the causal relations of Cc^ition,' belong all qucs- 

> Compare Stirling, PhSotophs of Late, p. 60, 
* See below, Clattificatton of the Seiemxg. 
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tiona as to the fact or possibility of ' conceptions of 
generals unpreceded by perceptions of particulars ; ' 
the fact or possibility of ' Innate Ideas independent of 
Experience ; ' the fact or possibility of ' 83mthetic judg- 
ments a priori.' No doubt the answering of these 
questions is the chief aim of our Method. For, as it 
is different solutions of these problems that have cha- 
racterised Idealism and Materiahsm, as the antagonism 
has presented itself in Modern Philosophy ; to define 
the aim of our new enquiry into Causation as the re- 
concihation of that antagonism, is to define the aim of 
its Method as the solution of these problems. But at 
present our only hypothesis with respect to these 
problems is, that a true solution of them may be at- 
tained, if our Method is based on a thoroughly com- 
plete and impartial distinction and systematisation of 
the actual, — individual and historical, — processes of 
Thought, directed to the ascertwnment of Truth. 
Now, in such a survey, we find, as has been said, that 
the initial process of Thought is an advance from 
perceptions of particulars to conceptions of generals. 
This may be defined as the process of Unification, or 
of Induction. For it consists in the generalising of 
particular perceptions of the relations of Things in 
hypotheses of Thought. And on this, as the initial 
process of the mind, must be foimded the first of our 
proximate principles of Investigation. But we must 
further remark that Truth, as we now conceive and 
acknowledge it, haa been attained only in progressive 
Inductions — generalisations, first, of the simplest ob- 
jective relations of things, and then, of the more 
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complex.' So significant a &ct as that, in the general 
history of Knowledge, the first sciences formed were 
those which deal with the simpler objective relations 
of Things, and that these sciences arose from the 
experiences gained in the precedent arts,' must not be 
disregarded in the statement of a Method which makes 
no claim to acceptance save so fer as its principles 
may be deducible from the general Lo^c of Human 
Thought. And hence, our First Principle — the gene- 
ralising principle of Induction — may be stated in the 
following terms: Knowledge is to be sought in the 
Induction of Hypotheses of Thought from the simpler 
Relations of Things. 

4. But neither in this principle of Induction, nor 
in that which I shall presently state as the principle 
of Deduction, is there anything new. Further refiec- 

' Anterior to the Siztli Century B.C., we find only the Objective, 
or N&tural SciencM. Bgypt wu unqueetioDitblj the most adTutced 
civilimtioD of that anterior nge. But though piipyri hATe been dis- 
coTBKd showing nt least a mdimentary fomiH^on of all the chief 
natural sciences; none have been discoTered showing eren such a 
development of any one of the mental sciences. And wonderful as was 
the precocity of the most subtle philosophic thought in India, even there 
the earliest developed of the mental sciences, — Urammar and Lo^c, — 
were not formed till the Sutra Period, and nfter the sixth century B.a 
See Miillar, History of Stmtcrit Literaturt, pp. 168 flg. ; and with respect 
to the papyri from which our knowledge is derived of Egyptian Science, 
•ee Mahaffy, PmUsomrtta to AnciaU Hidory, pp. 317-20. 

* Commenting on a passage with tmpect to the interdependence of 

the Sciences and the Arts in Mr. Spencer's Oatttu of tht Scitneet, H. 

littrfi says; — ' Je n'ai qu'une objection, accessoire d'ailleurs, it sonlever. 

Selon moi, I'art et la science n'ont pas 6t6 uns k I'origine, ils eont distincts 

I'un de I'antre, et les arts ont pr^fdd lee sciences. ... lis proviennent 

*-' ><°%in8 ft satisfaire, tandis que lea sciences proviennent de I'inUilli- 

:berchant le vrsi. . . . Des arte existent chez les animaux sans 

jue science existe chei eux. La stine aniroale sert ici de preuve ii 

i psychologique dans I'humaoit^.' — A. Cnmte et la rhUotnpiiie 

, p. 307. 
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tion, however, on the processes of Thought has led me 
to the distinguishing of what would appear — truly or 
not, it will be for others to judge — to have been 
hitherto either not distinguished at all, or not duly 
appreciated in its relations to other processes. If this 
is so, then Logic will be completed by a new depart- 
ment, and Method by a new instrument. Let me, 
then, with the summary brevity here necessary, state 
and illustrate that fact of Thought on which I would 
found that principle of Method which, in its relation 
to the other two principles of Investigation here stated, 
gives whatever justification it may have to the epithet 
new, as applied to the Method by which I would seek 
to reconcile the antagonism of the esistit^; sdeutific 
theories of Causation, and so, gain more true bases for 
the Philosophy of History. Now, the process which 
— in reflecting on the processes of Thought, both in 
my experience of myself, and — through the study of 
speculation generally, literature, and art — in my ex- 
perience of others — the process which I have been 
thus led to distinguish is one which ought, I think, to 
be placed between those of Induction and of Deduc- 
tion, It is the process, not of such a passage from 
particular perceptions to a general conception, and 
hence hypotbesation of a general proposition, as is 
named Induction; nor is it the process of such a 
passage from a general conception to particular per- 
<!eptions, and hence verification of a general proposi- 
tion, as is named Deduction ; but it is the process of 
such a passage from conceptions to other conceptions, 
and hence development of general propositions, as 
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raay distinctively be named Correlation. Among 
the great historic iDuatrations of this process of 
Thought — not from things to general formulie or 
conceptions, nor from general formulffi or conceptions 
to things, but from conceptions to differentiative and 
integrative conceptions — I would point, first, to all 
theological and — so far as deductive verification does 
not form an essential part of its method — to all 
metaphysical specidation ; secondly, and more par- 
ticularly, to the Dialectic of Plato,^ the Logic of 
Hegel,' and the Subjective Method of the Politique 
Positive of Comte ; * and thirdly, in illustration of this 
process of Thought, I would point to the relations 
which connect the artistic creations of all the greater 
poets, and those especially of Shakspeare.* M. littr^, 
in his criticism of Comte's ' M^thode Subjective,' de- 
clares that ' it has had its day, and miist not be brought 
back.'* Fully I agree with him, that it is not to be 
brought back as an independent method. But I ven- 
ture to think that if Logic is to be as complete, and 

' See WheWBll, 7Vini», Camb. PhiL Soe. vol. I. 

* The analogy of the Hegelian to tbe Plutonic Logic has been often 
poiotfid out. See, for instnace, Vera, I^onu, Arulotelu, el HegdU de 
Medio Termmo Doctrina. 

' I do not remember to hme seen Comte's later method tbue directly 
compared with thiit of Hegel and of Pinto ; but the cnrnpHiiBon would, 
nevertheleBB, appear to throw considerable light on each of the methods 
compared. 

* ITie relations to which I refer are those which give s complemsntafy, 
mutaallj defining, and hence systematic character to these creations. See 
the Shok^ieare Omimetitariet of Ulrici, sud particulsrlj of GerriouS) 
who has most fully carried out those principles of cnticism first indicated 
by Goethe, though by him only applied to showing the organic unity of 
the tragedy of HamUt. See Withdm Meitler't Lehtjahrt, ksp. iv.-xiii. 

* ' La m^lhoda subjective a eu son figs qui ne doit pas revenir.' 
A. Comte et la Phiioiophie poiilirf, p. 63ft 
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hence, Method aa powerful as possiblo, there must 
not be rejection of any, but organisation of all the 
great processes of Thought. Everything, therefore, 
depends on the place assigned in our Method to Uiat 
principle derived from the distinguishing of this pro- 
cess. And what its place should be in Method is, 
I think, determined by our observation of what its 
place has been in History. Now, though the two 
most remarkable illustrations of this process of thought 
— the methods of Plato and of Hegel — belong, the 
one to the Classical, and the other to the Modem 
Period ; yet, on a general survey of the whole course 
of philosophic Thought, and not in Europe only, 
but in India, we shall find that chiefly characteristic 
this process has been of that great Transitional Age 
of philosophic development, which may, in the West, 
be distinguished as extending from the end of the 
Classic, and the beginning of the Neoplatonic, to the 
end of the Scholastic, and beginning of the Modem 
Period, initiated by Bacon and Descartes. To the 
principle, therefore, of Method, which is derived from 
distinguishing this process, we shall assign a place after 
the principle of Induction, and before that of Deduc- 
tion. For if we duly carry out oui: general aim in 
constructing it, our New Method should be a synthesis 
of all Methods ; and, in the sequence of its principles, 
should be mirrored the sequence of the processes 
characteristic of the great Ages of Philosophic Thought. 
And hence, the Second Principle of our New Philo- 
sophical Method, or the developing principle, as it may 
be named, of Correlation, may, in some such terms as 
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these, be enunciated ; Hypotheaea of Thought are to be 
developed in progressive Differentiations and Integra- 
tions of Thought} 

5. It 18, however, only in relation to our next prin- 
ciple that this second and central prindple of our New 
Method is of value ; and this I would now proceed to 
state. We have seen that three processes of Thought 
are to be distinguished, and that the third is that of 
inference from a general conception to particular per- 
ceptions. This is Deduction, in the proper sense of the 
term, as a verifying process. And in this sense, and as 
' the correlate of Induction, from which it obtains its 
general conception, and to which — if that general con- 
ception is true — it gives back, multiplied a millionfold, 
its particular facts, Deduction is the process of Thought, 
especially characteristic only of our Modem Era, which 
must be distinguished as, at least, preparatory to a 
Thuxi great Age in the history of Knowledge. The 
Bo-called Deduction distinctive of the great interme- 
diate Age of Theological and Metaphysical Speculation 
was, in fact, but a difierentiation and int^ration of 
conceptions, the explicit or impUcit test of the truth 

' Compare lilr. Spencer's propodlioii — ' A peculiar!^ observed to be 
common to cases that axe widelf distinct, is more likelj to be a funda- 
mental peculiuitf, than one wMch is obserred to be common to cues 
that are nearlj related,' — and the method which, as ha poinls oat, is 
' therefrom deducible of ' guiding ourselves towards true hypothesea.' 
'For ... it is, then, obnonslj ooi policy, when seeking the most 
general characteiistio of any category, not to compare the instances con- 
tained in it with each other, but to compare them with instancea con- 
tuned in some allied categoiy.'— iVmc^Jw of I^ehology, p. 347. But 
the atUoMet of this ' allied category ' can, at fire^ be but an hypothecs 
due to that differentiating and integrating Aaaociation to which we are, 
by the above principle, recommended to ^Te, m iti dtu place, bee play. 
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of the result of which waa simply the apparent accord- 
ance of these conceptions with each other. But the 
conception of Truth which guides the process of 
Modem or Scientific Deduction is — as I shall have 
occasion in the sequel more fully to point out — hy no 
means the accordance merely of Thought with Thought, 
but of Thought with Things.^ And hence it appears 
to me of very great importance that we should cease 
to call by the same name two essentially different pro- 
cesses. Let the one which is the completing correlate 
of luductioD retain its name of Deduction ; and let the 
other be distinguished as Speculation, or by any other 
name that may appear more fit. But if this process of 
SpecuJation is to be justified as having a clearly assign- 
able place in philosophic investigation, and if such a 
principle of Method as that j ust stated is to be accepted ; 
then, evidently. Deduction will not, as hitherto, be re- 
garded as the process immediately following on Induc- 
tion ; but as the process for which preparation must first 
be made by that of differentiative and int^rative 
Speculation in the definition and suggestive develop- 
ment of the generalisations of Induction. And that, 
not only on the great macrocosmic stage of History, 
but on that nucrocosmic stage which mirrors it in the 

' Compue a. lAtUi'a distisctioii between whkt he calls the 'BubjectiTe* 
ftod the true deductive method : ' Dans 1& m^thode eul^ective, lea doob^- 
quencaa eoot mdtapbjnqaea comme le point de depart, n'ont beeoin que 
da satMaire i la conditioii d'Stre logiquea, et ne trouTent ui ne TequiSrent 
lea conSnaatioDS d putteriori de reip^rience ; auiu a'dtendent-eUea aane 
poDe k peite de Tue. Dana la mdthode dSductive, lea conedquencee ne 
Tilent qu'apris verification esp^rimeiitale ; la deduction indique, I'ez- 
ptfrienca T&ifie; aiuei ne a'dtendent-ellea qu'avec lenteur et par uo 
tnTail tout-ir-hit analogue & celui qui a crM expdiinieDtaleme&t lea points 
de depart ou prindpea.* A, Comle et la FhOoK^ikie pomtiat, p. 632. 
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individual, modem or scientific Deduction has been 
immediately preceded, not by the simple generalisations 
of Induction, but by a speculative, or, if you will, 
ima^ative development of these, by the differentiative 
and integrative spontaneity of the mind, might, I think, 
be proved from all the facts, both individual and 
historical, of the development of that deductive process 
characteristic of Modem Science.' But if so, then 
Deduction should, in our New Method, while it distin- 
guishes itself from that earlier process, improperly so 
called, integrate both it and Induction. And hence 
our Third Principle — the verifying principle of Deduc- 
tion — ^may be stated in the following terms : Knowledge 
is to be verified in the Deduction of the Relfitions of 
Things from the developed Hypotheses of Thought. 

6. Such, then, summarily stated in their relations to, 
and mutud definition of each other, are the Proximate 
Principles of our New Philosophical Method. And aa 
in the principles of the Method are, as I have above 
remarked, implicitly contained the results of the 
System, we have now to enquire whether these prin- 
ciples aflbrd us reasonable ground for hope that, in the 
System which will issue from their application, there 
wiU be found such a reconciliation as is desired of the 
antagonistic theories of Causation. I venture to think 
that there ia such ground of hope in the principles 
of the Method just stated. For consider, first, and 
generally, how this Method will require us to proceed 
in our new enquiry into Causation. Eeflect on the 
above-stated principles, and it will be evident that the 

■ See OD Newton's ' hftbit ' ot tkouglkt, Whewell, Hittoty ofthelm' 
Aictitie ScKttCM, ToL II. p. 103. 
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question — Why do we believe that a change must have 
a cause ? or, What is the cause of our notion of cause? 
— must, as the more complex, be postponed till we 
have answered the simpler question, How is the cause 
of a change truly to be conceived P And so, aJso, the 
problem of the Natural Sciences being stated in the 
question, What are the Relations of Things ? we shall 
make the study of these Sciences precede that of the 
Mental Sciences, of which the more complex problem 
is stated in the question, What are the Relations of our 
Notions of Things ? As opposed, therefore, to the 
ordinary cwiu^e of Idealists, this Method requires that 
specuktion on subjective phenomena, or Internal Spon- 
taneities, be preceded by, and based on investigation 
of objective phenomena, or External Conditions ; and, 
as opposed to the ordinary course of Materialists, it 
demands the progressive study of the Natural Sciences, 
not as an end in itself, but as a means to the study of 
the Mental Sciences. Is there not, then, in such a 
general procedure, good ground of hope that we shall 
attain that reconciUation at which we aim of the 
antagonistic Causation-theories of Idealism and Mate- 
rialism ? Seeing that the fundamental question as to 
the origin of ova ideas, and particularly as to the origin 
of our idea of Causahty, has been solved, or at least 
answered, in antagonistic ways by two opposite schools 
of philosophy ; may thb not justly lead us to suspect 
some error, common to both schools, in the general 
conception of Cause ; or, in other words, that the anta- 
gonism of the theories of Causation but indicates that 
our general conception of Origin, and notion of Cause, 
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is itself erroneous ? But if so, what mere likely method 
can be stated of aniTiog at a theory of Causation in 
which this antagonism will disappear, than a method 
1^ the principles of which we are required to precede 
our investigation of the more complex metaphysical 
problems of Causation by first gaining dear ideas on 
the subject generally of Origin and of Cause, in such 
investigation of it in the simpler physical phenomena as 
has already led to a verifiable principle, with so pro- 
foundly important a bearing on the whole theory of 
Causation, as that of the Conservation of Energy ? 

7. But further. By the place assigned to that prin- 
ciple of Discovery which, in its relation to those of In- 
duction and Deduction, gives this Method whatever 
daim it may have to be considered a New Method, that 
differentiating and integrating activity of Thought — of 
which the most wonderful examples, in the directions 
respectively of abstract Thought, and concrete Art, 
are probably to be found in the works of Hegel, and 
of Shaksjjeare' — this magnificent activity — like some 
strange, swift, and strong desert-animal that has 
hitherto, so fiir as Science at least is concerned, run 
wild — ^is now subjected to bit and bridle, tamed, and 
domesticated. Hitherto, this differentiating and in- 
tegrating activity of the speculative thinker has been 
chastened and controlled only by the accident of vast- 
ness of knowledge — the acddent to which it is owing 
that the speculations of Hegel are so rich as suggestions, 
even when defective as expressions of the reality of 

' Only, as Dr. Sdrling thinliB, with Ruth an imaginfttion an Shitk- 
■peme's c&d thnt of Hegel be compariMi, 
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things. But by assiguiug to the differentiating and in- 
t^rating activity of Speculation a place midway between 
the experimental generalisations of Induction and the 
experimental verifications of Deduction, the guidance 
and control of it is not left to accident, but subjected to 
principle. That • scientific use of the Imagination,' for 
which a distinguished physical discoverer has pleaded 
in a brilliant essay ,^ has thus, in effect, its systematic 
place assigned to it, as an organic process of a general 
Method — a process, therefore, wiUi an a<;knowledged 
scope and function, and defined limits and relations. For, 
with the Idealist, Thought is thus, not only consciously 
allowed, but on principle stimulated to the full exercise 
of its splendid activity. Yet, with the Materialist — if I 
may venture so quickly to change the physical shape 
in which I have just imaged mental activity — ^with the 
Materialist, one holds oneself as it were, in a calm 
reserve above the lightnings of Thought, giving only a 
provisional credence to what its flashes may seem to 
reveal, till these have been verified by the processes of 
saentific deduction. Is there not, then, good grouad 
to hope that the application of a Method which thus, 
at once, trusts Thought and controls it, will lead to a 
System in which the partialities will be at length com- 
plemented, and the obscurities dispelled, that hitherto 
characterise our theories of phenomena and their 
causes ; a System that will thus be a more adequate 
expression of our growing universality of knowledge 
and catholicity of sentiment ; a System in which there 
will be brought-back, and presented to us by that now- 

' Tfndall, FragmenU of Scitnct, pp. 170 flg. 
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controlled splendour of Thought-activity, which has 
ever been the only ' light of the World,' some more 
true, or at least, less untrue tidings of the incommen- 
surable reality of Things ? 

SUBSECTION II. 

A Classijication of the Sciences, and th^ Arts. 

1. The remarks with which we have just concluded 
our statement of the Proximate Principles of this New 
Method may already have suggested that the most 
important illustration, as indeed the immediate result 
of the application, of the most characteristic of these 
principles, will be a classification of the Sciences. The 
subject of our enquiry is Causation. The distinguish- 
ing prindple of the method of our enquiry demands 
a procedure at once progressive apd systematic in our 
investigation of the relations of things. Hence, there 
arises a system of conceptions, which are drawn, in the 
first instance, from investigation of the simplest rela- 
tions of things; theee are then defined and systematised 
by being brought into relation with other conceptions ; 
and — these all being held only as provisional genera- 
hsations or hypotheses — these conceptions are then 
submitted to deductive verification, and, according to 
the results of that, rejected or retained as truly cor- 
relative. But such conceptions will define the various 
departments of a System of Knowledges. A Classifica- 
tion, therefore, of the Sciences, or Systematisation of 
Knowledges will thus, evidently, be the outward form, 
as it were, or embodiment of the principles of our New 
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Method. And heace, in order to a clear comprehen- 
Toou of these principlea, it will be necessary for me to 
give the outlines, at least, of such an embodiment. 
What the steps, however, were of this classification, 
how various the changes in the course of it, and how 
numerous the tabular reconstructions in the attempt 
to bring the antitheses of Thought into accordance 
with the relations of Things, it would be out of place 
here to note. Nor will I make any further prelimi- 
nary remark than that, to be in accordance with the 
general aim of the method stated in the above-enun- 
ciated principles, the classes of the sciences should 
correspond, both in matter and in form, with the laws 
which are their respective contents. Both in matter 
and in form. For a law, in one point of view, is an 
objective relation of Things, and, in another aspect, a 
subjective mode of Thought. Hence, the classes of the 
sciences, as distinguished by this method, should cor- 
respond, at once, with the general categories of Things, 
and with the fundamental processes of Thought. The 
aim, therefore, of our eystematisation will be to classify 
Things by their real relations, and Knowledges by 
their true methods. And if this aim should be in any 
degree realised, our Classification may have some 
claim, perhaps, to that highest of all merits which 
would be impUed in the application to it of the epithet 
natural} 

* 'The phnse Natural Claaaification seema moBt peculiarl; appropriate 
to «Dch anangemeDta as correspond in the groupa which tbej form to the 
apontaneouB lendenciea of the mind, b; placing together the nhjecta moat 
ainiUar in their general aspect ; in opposition to those technical systenu 
which, arranging things according to their ngreement in some circum- 
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2. Now, proceeding od the Method, the prindples 
of which have been just stated, hence, forming our 
general conceptions from investigation of the actual 
relations of Things, and banning with the simplest 
of these relations ; we shall, I think, be led to consider 
formal relations of Position, or quantitative relations, 
as the true starting-point, both of our investigation 
of Things, and of our systematisation of Knowledges. 
With ^e mathematical sciences, therefore, we b^in. 
But now, how axe these to be classified P How are 
the quantitative relations, the subject-matter of Uathe- 
matic, to be distinguished and connected ? What are 
the various kinds of formal relations of Position P 
-The answer to these questions is to be found in the 
investigation of the history, present development, and 
tendencies of the mathematical sciences. But here I 
can only remark that, since Descartes' great discovery 
of a general method of reducing conceptions of Po- 
sition to conceptions of Magnitude and Number,' 
geometry has not only tended more and more to be 
absorbed in analysis, or algebra ; but our conception 
of the very basis of it has been modified through recent 
speculations on the possible curvature of our three- 

atnnce vbitiaril; selected, often throw into the same group objects 'nhicli, 
in tbn general aggregate of their properties, present no lesemblance, and 
into different uid remote groups, others which h&ra the cloeest umi- 
laritf.' — Mill, Sgitem of Logic, toL II. p. S66. CampKie Cuner, Bigno 
animal, Jntrod. See also Ueberweg, Sgrixm of Logic, § 63, Diptnon, 

' This matheniKtical discorerj of Bescftrtes' will, on reflecdon, be 
seen to hare k profound connection with the geneml change in philo- 
•ophic conception indicated by his fiunoua axiom Cogito, ergo turn. For 
Thought is sequence, and Matter, coexistence. And to reduce concep- 
tions nf Position to coDceptioDS of Number is to reduce conceptions of 
Coexistence to conceptions of Sequence. 
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dimensioiied Space.* Since Descartes, then, the coa- 
ception of Foaitjon has become generally expressible 
in tenns of Number. And, by our Second Principle, 
developing our conception of Position, or of Number, 
the conception to which it may be reduced, we 
find that it may be r^arded eith» as discontinuous, 
or continuous.' May not, then, the sciences of 
Mathematic be distinguished aa sciences, first, of dis- 
coTitimums, and secondly, of continitotis Position ? But 
again, our Second Principle, aa one of integration, aa 
well as of differentiation, suggests a third class of 
mathematical truths integrating the conceptions of the 
two previous classes in a science of ordered Position.' 
The first class might be named Arithmetic in the most 
general sense of the term, and as including algebra in 
its ordinary signification ; * the second class, Algebnuc, 

' Euclid's solid apaoe ii & homoloid. And it ia uked whj thia solid 
•baiild be under a disability to 'which the line and the plane are not sub- 
jected — why should it not, as well as the Una and the plane, be CApable 
of curratura F See Riemann On the JZypolhatei, and Helmholtz On the 
FadM i^im which Oeometiy it baged; the former, in the Abhandl, iter 
Kinigl. OutUteh. d. Wiferuch. su QoUingen; the latter, in the Naoh- 
richten of the same, June 3, 1808. 

* ' The aubject-mattar of arithmetic, or of algebra (commonlf to 
called), is discontinuous number. .... Infiniteranial calculua, on the 
conttarf, considera number in its aspect of continuous growth.' — Price, 
Ij^imUtimal Cakuitu, vol. i. pp. 16-17. 

' Dr. Ingleby, to whom, in the beginning of 1871, 1 communicated these 
conceptions of discontinuity, continuity, and order as those on which I 
proposed to clamify the Mathematical Sciences, greatly encoiuragad me by 
remarking that the late Sir W. R. Ilamilton had, in convereation with 
him some yeate before his death, defined mathematics as ' the Science 
of amngement in Time, Space, and Order.' Compare the classification 
of Uegel, Rteydopadie ( Werke, b. rn. a.), snd the diTieion QuanlUal of 
DU Lehrt von Seyn L<^ {Werhe, b. m.) ; that of Comte, UtOotophie 
pov'tivr., t. I. lef . iii. ; that of Ampere, J^UiuQphie da Sciencet, t. t. pp. 
■12-541 ""ti that of Spencer, ClaimficaUon of Iht Scieiurt, p. 15. 

* I'rof. De Moi^an had ' no doubt ' that Algebra got its .\rabic name lU 
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if its subject-matter is considered as Poation, or Num- 
ber in its continuous aspect;* and the third class 
might be named Tactic.' 

3. Having thus exhausted the conception of Position 
in its three general forma of discontinuity, continuity, and 
order, we proceed to the differentiation of this conception- 
Motion, and its systematic or causal relations, suggests 
itaelf as the correlate of Position, and its sequential or 
formal relations. Whether this conception is thus truly 
differentiated or not must, by our principle of verifica- 
tion, be decided by investigation of the actual relations 

ye&raa/)noA:d(«b,Testarotionludi^UCtkn,^mtherMtorBtmioftliet«nn 
irhich completes the Square, and reduMon of the aquation by extrnctiiig 
tlie iqaare toot — the aolutioa of a quadntic equation being the pro- 
ojinent port of Arabian Algebra. T^-igonometrif and DouNt Algebra, 
p. 98, Q. Inhia Elemtntt of Algebra, p, xxxvii., ha diatiiiguishea on oriiEA- 
tnriun/ problem oa one in which numbers are given, and certain opera- 
tinns; and an a/gdn-aical problem as tjne in which numbeta are either 
given or supposed to be given, and a queidon ia esked of which it is not 
at once perceptible wAat op«rationi will fumith the aniwer. Comte in- 
cludea in Arithmetic, ' tout ce qui a ponr objet rfvnlaation des fonc- 
tions.' {PMloiophU poiitive, t, i. p. 184.) Compare Price, In/inite»imal 
Caicultu, as above citi^d, and Peacock, Algtbra, AnihmMical and Sgmbo- 
lical, voL I. cb. i. Compare also with the latter De Morgan, 7V«7ono- 
mttrt/, book II. ch. ii. On &/mbolic AlgAra, 

' Lagrange defined Algebra as 'le Calcul dee Fenctiouej' and d ling 
thia definition, Sir W. B. Hamilton sa^ : ' It is not ea8j to conceive a 
clearer or juster idea of a function in thia science, than by regarding ita 
essence es consisting in a law connecting change with change.' — T/umy 
of Conjugate Fundiont, TVoni. Hogal Iriik Acad. vol. xvn. p. 290. Note 
also that Trigonometry, or to speak mriie properly Qoniometry, (Peacock, 
Alg^ra, vol. ii. p. v.), as a brunch of algebra, is defined by De Murgan, as 
' the science of continually undulating magnitude.'^ Trigonometry, p, 1 j 
but compare p. 20, note. 

* This term was first invented by Dr. Sylvester to denote a certun 
special department of algebraical research. And whether it con now be 
eoDvemently used with such a meaning as that given to it in the text 
must depend un his approval, and that of I'rofeesor Cajley and the 
other eminent mathematicians by whom the term has, in Dr. Sylvester's 
senae of it, been employed. But no more convenient term suggests 
itself to me. 
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of things. We proceed, therefore, to investigate the 
phenomena of Motion, and first, the simpler of these 
phenomena. But, in so summary a statement aa the 
present necessarily is, I must content myself with saying 
merely that, in the investigation, first, of ordinary me- 
chanical, or, as I should prefer to call them, energetical ^ 
phenomena, we are led to explicate the conception 
of Motion in the more definite conception of Translation, 
which is itself further explicated in the conceptions of 
simple translation, rotation,' and compound translation 
and rotation. Our efibrt, then, is to explain those phe- 
nomena of translation which are commonly attributed 
to * forces of attraction and repulsion,' by such dif- 
ferential relations of Pressure as are the causes of 
ordinary phenomena of translation.' And, as final 
result. Energetic, conceived as the general Science 
of Translation, is found to have, as its first sub-science, 
the Molar Energetic of soUds, fluids, and gases ; as 
its second sub-science, the Molecular Energetic of the 
forces at present distinguished as ' physical ; ' and as 
its third sub-science, the Correlational Energetic of 

1 ■ Energetics ' wu it tarm iotroduced b; Rankina to signify ' a science 
vhose subjects ue material bodies and phjsical phenomena in general.' 
Edin. FhH. Jour. N.S. 1855, p. 126. In mj pappTS in the PhihKiphical 
Mofjaioie, 1861, I used Energetic tn denote the 'Qeneral Thaorj of Me- 
chuical ForcM.' And using this term as the general name for the firat 
of tbe tbreo great classes of the Phjsical Sciences, I would, as will be 
■e<>n farlher on,8imilaT]j use the term Mechanic for the first of the three 
great clanes of the Physical Arts. 

* ' U&it one cboae trto-remarquahle qu'un mfms livre, 6cnt sur la 
sdance de« forcas, poumit sana cesaer d'etre exact et de tniter rSguliftre- 
ment la mdme science, Stre enlendu de deux maniiies diff^ientea, selon 
qu'on attachendt au mot /orm Hd^ d'une cause de translation, ou \'\i.6a 
toute diff^rente d'une cau«e de rotation.'— Poiusot, TMarie nouitUe de la 
Sotation 4et Corpt, p. 13. * See below. Sect. ill. Subs. i. 
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the transfonnatiOQa of ' phyacal ' forces. But dow 
again applying our Second Principle, the conception 
of motion aa translation is diderentiated in that of 
motion as Tnmsfbrmation ; ^ and, to verify this antithesis, 
we proceed to the investigation of chemical phenomena. 
Aa result of such an inveatigation, I think, it mayt or 
at least will one day, be shown that chemical changes 
are, in fact, due to transformations of systems of 
molecular motion.* Hence, Chemic, aa the Science 
of the Transformation of Substances, is brought into 
strict correlation with that simpler science of motion 
which, under the title of Energetic, I would define 
aa the Science of the Translation of Bodies (molar 
or molecular). And Chemic will be found to have 
Bub-sciences, analogous to those above indicated of 
Energetic. But again applying our Second Principle, 
an integration is required of these conceptions of 
translation and transformation in order to the com- 
plete development of the conception of motion. Let us 
then endeavour, in the investigation of a new and more 
complex order of phenomena, the phenomena of Lif^ 
to discover, or make clear to ourselves such a concep- 
tion of motion as may integrate the two elementary 
conceptions which have just been studied in Energetic 
and Chemic respectively. Now, assimilation would 
appear to be the most general phenomenon distinctive 

' ' C'«st uirtoiit Bu mojen Age que 1« Bldumistas ont p^dM 

dani 1e problSme chimique rdritsble, et commence i, ponnnivre I'dtiide 
piopivmeat dit« dea trtmrformalioHt de la matUrt.' — Barthelot, Giinm 
orgmuque, vol. I. p. zxx*i. 'AnaljH at Bjntbtee, tellea wnt en d6- 
finitiTe let deux Ikcesoppoides de U cODCeption chimiqoa de U nature.' — 
Ibid. p. xii. 

* See below, Sect ill. Suba. i. 
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of life. And ^at assimilation is a phenomenon of 
tootioD, whidi is, in fact, but a synthesis of the two 
ntnpler modes of motion which we distiagui^ as 
translation and transformation, is, if not proved, at 
least in the way of being proved by the whole of that 
modern biology of which the boast is to be ' mechanisch 
b^riindet.' ^ Hence, we define Oiganic as the Science 
of the Assimilation of Organisms. This, ^aio, has its 
three main sub-sciences." And thus, finally. Energetic, 
Chemic, and Organic, are co-ordinated by the concep- 
tions of translation, transformation, and assimilation, as 
component parts of the one General Science of Motion, 
or, ^ving the term what will now be seen to be, at once, 
its widest and its truest significance — Physics. 

4. But now our Cehtral Principle, as a principle of 
synthesis, as well as of antithesds, comes into play on 
still larger elements ; and we seek to int^rate those 
conceptions of Position and of Motion themselves by 
which we have differentiated the mathematical and 

* ' Dahin gehiirt Aaa bekannte Experiment, welcbea scbon Ton Reil, 
1796, in mmvr klawdacben AbhaodluniT " von der Lebeoftkraft " beDutit 
wuide, nm eu leigeD, dww die Aadmilatioii, die Emiihruiig nod dae 
Wachstham der Thiera nicbta welter Mien ftla eine tltierische Ktjat&l- 
liutioD, d. h. eine Anriehung thieriscber Mal«rie nadi Oeeetiea einei 
cbemischen W&hlTerwandKhaft.'— Hseckel, OeiurdU Sforphologie, b. n. 
B. 146. 

' But compare Haechel, Op. cU.h.i. u. S37-8 ; and Hegel, JVitfw^ 
jMlMupMe, Organik. Wtrk», b. Tii. a, as. 480 et «eq. Adopting the 
tenn Metaphjiic to denote the HJenoe which eonaiden the phenomena 
of CoDBciousnesa from the subjective point of riew, I aliould define Paj- 
chologj ma the acience which conaden theae phenomena in their objec- 
tive BapecL And benca, Fajchologr would become with me a aub-ectence 
of Organic, or Biology. Thus, it maj be remarked, that I wonld bat 
ratnni to the Ariatotelian mode of tivating the subject — fvsmi to fiMpi}- 
ffdi npi iti'xvf, 4 'oAic h "ic rotaarii(.—D« Auima, i. 1. But see Hamil- 
ton, Lecturet on MtU^y*k$, vol. I. pp. 130-136. 
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physical sciences, and co-ordinated their sub-sciences 
respectively. The historical investigation of pheno- 
mena discovers the idea of Evolution as at once more 
strictly defining, completing, and integrating those of 
Position and of Motion. So vre complete the trinity 
of the natural sciences by adding to Mathematic and 
Physic, CJosmt^netic And an historical investigation 
of natural phenomena, guided by the principles of our 
new method, leads us to distinguish in Cosmt^enetic, 
as the general science of Evolution, the sciences of 
Astrogenetic, Hulegenetic,^ and Ontt^enetic* Astro- 
genetic we are thus led to conceive as the historical 
science of the mechanical evolution of Bodies, (starry 
systems and stars); a science, within the scope -of 
which would come all those investigations of the Stel- 
lar Universe to which Laplace," or rather, one should 
perhaps say Kant,* first gave a scientific direction. 
Astronomy would, indeed, as I conceive it, be absorbed 
in, or become but a sub-science of this historical science 
of Astrogenetic ; and astronomical enquiries would thus 
have their true aim and highest theoretical value given 
to them in being considered as contributions to such an 
historical science. And I venture fiirtber to think that 
Geology has its true scientific place assigned to it as a 
Bub-acience of such a mechanically-conceived historical 
Astronomy.* As to Hul<^enetic, it is from the magui- 

< "YXn, mtttter, or stuff of whicli a thini; is mRde. 

* Thw, I venture to think, n veiy prcrcrable term to * Polfeanlolog;.' 

* Synlime du Monda, t. II. chap. vi. 

* AUgememe Natwyeie/iieU^ mtd Theorie dt» Himmdi. Wtrk«, b. I. 
^30r. 

* Compore HodgBon, Theoiy of Practice, vol. II. p. 457. 
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ficent stellar discoveries of spectrum-analyais that the 
mind takes an assured leap to such a new historical 
sdence as that of die chemical evolution of Substances. 
And, as I would consider Geology as a sub-science of 
Astrc^netic, so I would treat Mineralogy as a sub- 
sdence of Hulegenetic. For only on historical consi- 
derations can the classification which is one of the chief 
aims of Mineralogy be truly and permanently based.' 
Of Ontogenetic, as the historical science of the 
ot^nic evolution of Beings, it seems unnecessary 
here to do more than note that its true position would 
appear to be assigned to it in conceiving it thus as the 
cosmc^enetical science of which theintegrated elements 
are Astrogenetic and Hulegenetic, as above defined. 
But I miist indicate, at least, the important verification 
which the order of these sciences, as determined by tlie 
historical investigation of natiu^ phenomena, seems to 
afibrd of the foregoing classification generally. For, just 
as from a conclusion found capable of deductive verifi- 
cation, we can argue for the truth of the provisionally 
assumed premises from which it has been drawn ; so, 
frvm their correspondence with the historically deter- 
mined divisions of the science of Evolution, we can 
ai^e for the truth of our thought-suggested divisions 
of the elementary sciences of Motion and of Position. 

5. Thus is completed our classification of the 
Katural Sciences ; * but completed only to bring to the 

' ' Our classifications will come to lie, as far as tbev enn be so maAn, 
genadogiet; and will then truly give vbat maj' be called the plan i>f 
creutioD.' — Darwin, Origin of Spteien, p. 486. So, Huxlay. ' And after 
all, is it quite so certain that a genetic relation maj not underlie the 
claarificatioD of minBralsP' Lay Sermoru, p. .1.3!). 

* Cf. Hegel, NatwrphHotDpKit, W^ke, b. Til. a; Amott, Surixy of 
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difierentiating activity of Thought the reflection that 
we have hitherto, after all, investigated relations merely 
of an objective or outwardly apprehended character ; 
hence, to suggest a complementary investigation of sub- 
jective, or inwardly apprehended phenomena ; and thus 
to diflerentiate the Natural, by a correhitive class of 
Mental Sciences. Proceeding, then, to the classification 
of these subjective sciences as correlates of the objective 
fldences, there is suggested as starting-point, sequen- 
tial or formal relations of Thought. And this concep- 
tion of &e general subject-matter of the logical sciences, 
as sconces of qualitative relations,^ brings them into 
correlation ' with the mathematical sciences, as sciences 
of quantitative relations. But in the investigation of 
the formal relations of Thought we distinguish three 
kinds of ratiocination — not only inference from parti- 
culars to generals, and from generals to particulars, but 
inference fi-om particulars, or generals, to correlates. Mr. 
J. S. Mill has shown,* that inference from particulars to 
correlates is implied ia both the other kinds of infer- 
ence ; and Mr. J. EL. Newman- has specially recognised 
and discussed it in relation to the formation of religious 

SumoK Progreu ; Comte, i\Uia<qpAw poritivt, t I. ; Ampire, PhOoK^ibit 
dtt SneneM, p. 41; Whewell, IVt^ogaphy of the ZndacHit Scie&tet,yol. U,; 
Spencer, Clattificaiion of tAe Scienoet, p. 6 ; and Haeckel, Oeaerelle Mor- 
photogie, b. I. 

I Compare JeronB, Pure Logic, or the Logic of Qaaiilg. 

* See Little's refutation of Comte's later notjofl of the ideadty of 
Login and Mathematic, A. Comte et la PhU. potitive, Part iii cliap. V. 
But our conclufflonwith respect to the relatJOD of these Eciencaa ia deter- 
mined more particularly hy onr conclusion with respect to the 'quantifi- 
cation of the predicate.' See, therefore, the logical works of Hamilton, 
Maneel, Thomson, Boole, and Jevone, in which the ' quantification * ia 
maintained; and the Appendix on this subject cf the translator of 
Ueberwcg, Syilem of Logic. 

> See Mill, SgtUm of Logic, toL i. pp. 209 Jig. 
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beliefs.' But as I have, in the foregoing subsection, 
had occasion to point-out, we must distinguish also 
inference from generals to correlates — a kind of in- 
ference which may be placed between the two others. 
The Lo^cs, or Sciences thus formed of the different 
kinds of Inference, — Inductive, Correlative, and De- 
ductive, — correspond with the Matbematiee of Discon- 
tinuous, Continuous, and Ordered Position. The first, 
aa the objective Logic of ordinary Thought, which, 
in a generalising induction, forms hypothetical concep- 
tions of Things, may be named Epagogic.^ The second, 
as the subjective Logic of speculative and poetic 
Thought, I would distinguish as Dialectic, which, in its 
two processes of differentiation and integration, has 
correlates in the two calcuU, differential and integral, 
of its correlative Natural Science, Algebraic And the 
third, as the objectivo-subjective Logic of scientific 
Thought which, in a verifying deduction that is a 
complex of induction and speculation, integrates the 
processes of both the other Logics, may be termed 
Systematic.^ But the second, as I conceive it, is a New 
Logic. For it was worked-out as one of the results, or 
rather correlates of that new tiieory of Causation,* the 
principles of which we shall have in- the next section 
brieSy to state. And this new Lc^c is founded on the 

' See Grammar of AMtent. 

• "E^ayoiy^,' Aristotle's word for induction. 

' This term lias already been uaed to denote ft deportment, oi aub- 
scieDce of Logic. With referencB to the Terifying or demonatrating 
chuacter of tliis Lo^tc, the term ' Apodeictic' might have been used. 
But 'SjBtematic' brings it into more ovident relation with ita corre- 
sponding natural science 'Organic.' , 

* See m; letter on The IVmc^le of tie Comemation of Force, and 
Mr. MiiPs ^lUm of Loyie, in JVoture, toI. r. p. 583. 
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reo^nition of a process of Thought which, as I have, 
in tlie forgoing subsection, said, does not appear to 
have yet been adequately distinguished in its relation to 
the other processes of Thought. It is to this new Logic 
of Correlation that would, as I think, properly belong 
the subjects of Nomenclature/ Definition, Clasafication,^ 
Syllogism, and those ' Fallacious Tendencies of the 
Mind,' and ' Fallacies of Confusion,' " which may be 
termed Speculative, as distinguished &om Inductive 
and Deductive Fallacies. And it is as contributions to 
this new speculative Logic of IMscovery that such re- 
searches as those of Boole, Be Moi^n, and Jevons are, 
as it appears to me, rightly to be r^arded. The most 
notable illustrations of this Lc^c are, as I have already 
remarked, to be found in the speculations of Hegel, 
and the plap of Shakspeare. But it cannot be too 
often repeated that its whole worth and importance 
depends on ever keeping in view that its true place is 
intermediate between the generalising Lc^c of Induc- 
tion and the verifying Logic of Deduction.* 

* The HpplicatioD to philosophic NomenclattiTe of the priaciplo on 
which this Log^c is founded would lead to the diaUnguishiog of things 
b; diffitrent nuuea, according as tbey ue conceiTcd in a more general, a 
more special, and differentiative, or a more concrete, and historical 
manner. Thus, for instance, would be distinicuiebed, ' Hjpothesis,' 
'Theory,' and 'Principle.' And thus, likewise, would be distingiusheit, to 
theimmenwbeDefitof clear diaeuasion, 'Notion,' 'Conception,* and 'Idea,' 
with their German equivalents, ' Begriff,' ■ Vorsti-llung,' and ' Idee.* 

' Under Dialectic, as thus conceived, would therafoi« come the Me- 
thodology and Architectonic of Kant — the first used in a more general, 
the second in a more special sense. 

* At present these fallacies are, as Dr. Bain points-out, most illogic- 
allj, jet necessarilj treated apart in special books. See his Logk, vol. 
II. b. (II.) c 2,— The R>tU*im of Faaacies. 

* Compare TrendeleDbui^g, Logitche Unttrmichmtgtn, b. ii. a. 204; and 
Beneke, LogOc, b. il. pp. 150-18a 
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6. Again difTerentiating the general conception of 
sequential or formal relations of Thought by that of 
systematic or causal relations of Cognition ; we define 
the subject-matter of Metaphysic as the correlate, in its 
own order of sciences, of Logic,^ and the correlate, in 
the correlative order of sciences, of Physic. And the 
investigation of the subjective phenomena of Meta- 
physic, guided by the general principles of our method, 
and by those lights which it offers of physical analogies, 
leads to the development of the general conception of 
Cognition in the more specific conceptions of Conscia- 
tion. Ideation, and Conation as subjective correlates of 
those of Translation, Transformation, and Assimilation. 
By Consciation,^ I mean the phenomena of Conscious- 
ness — that is, of sensation and perception conceived as 
the manifestation of an inward activity which it is the 
object of the special science which treats of these phe- 
nomena to d^ne, and demonstrate in its various forms. 
By Ideation,* I mean the phenomena of emotion and 
conception regarded as phenomena of systems of con- 
sciation, and their transformation. And by Conation,* 

> This correlation of Logic tnd Uetaphydc u necesMuilj implies a 
fuDdamentAl poatulate of the Coirelativity of Thought and Ezutence (see 
below, pp. 137-140), u Hegel's identificatum of these ecienoea of ths form 
and content of Thought fallows from hu general theory of Identity. 

' Derived from cmucietdia and oorucire, the former originallj used 
almost excliuirely in the ethical lenM ezprewed by our term con- 
leiettot. But since Descarte*, eontetentM has been tbe recognised I«tin 
tenn for eontnouMMH, its synonyms in the Romanic languages, and Be- 
•nurfwyn. On the history of the synonymous terms for ConsciotisneM 
in diffisrent languages, see Unmilton, Ltdura on JUetaphj/nct, vol. I. 
pp. 196 flg. 

* Idealt is used by Donne : ' I could ideats nothing which could please.' 

* A tenn brought into currency by Sir W. Hamilton, who derived it 
from Cudwoith's 7Vn>fi« on JVm Wm. Qt»Op.dt. vol. I. p- 160, note a. 
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I mean the pheaometia of dedre and volition (of volun- 
tary, therefore, ae opposed to spontaneous redintegration 
treated of under the foregoing head), explained as in- 
t^rations of t^e simpler phenomena of Ideation and 
Consciation. These are the conceptions ' which I would 
make \h& bases of metaphysical sciences, the subjective 
correlates of those of Mechanic, Chemic, and Oi^anic, 
and which may be named respectively Animastic,' 
Ideatic,' and Noetic* And thus I would attempt, 
through the clear distinction at once and correlation of 
objective and subjective phenomena, and of the physical 
and metaphysical aspects of causation, to make of Keta- 
physic a science as positive, as definite, that is, in its 
diviaions, and vcri£able in its conclusions as Physic' 
Nor should such a correlation of the Natural and 
Mental Sciences be deemed either fanciful or surprising. 
For, if motion and cognition are, as all our later 
knowledge would lead us to believe, but aspects of a 

' Compue vith the luual tUviaion of mental phenomena, flnt pramol- 
gftted \ij Kant {KritHe (far UrthtiiArt^l—EMait»ng), and adopted bj 
Sii W. Hamilton in hia Cognitive Faculties, FeeUoga, and ConatiTe 
romrs, — tenninology, Diatinctiona which point to a nmilar dinnon an 
to be found in the earliest Indian Bpecnlatione. 

■ Pajcbic, but for it« iUaoundingnesa, and the ciwfiudoD that might 
sriae with Paychology, would be the right word; but Anima ia the equi' 
volent of ^xn. 

' 'liia (I'lii')) semblance M opposed to lealitj, arche^pe, idea. 

* With regard to the moat appropriate name for the iciBnce designated 
bj tiiis term, there should seem to be but little doubt, for its subject may, 
with sufficient accotac;, be described as the noetic sonl of Aristotle. 
See the Ih Aiima, and Mr. Orote's chapter on the Ajistotelian Psycho- 
log;, AriUolk, vol. n. 

* And unless tbia is done, nothing is done. For until 'tlie diffi- 
culties of Uetapbfsics are resolved, positively if possible, but at any rate 
negatively, we are never assured that any human knowledge, even 
pbymcal, etands on a solid foundation.' — Mill, Examiitatum of SamHton't 
i^UlM<9>fty, p. 2. 
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process, or activity, inconceivable except under two 
such limiting forms, (to borrow a phrase from algebra), 
it would only be surprising if these phenomena were 
not cfq>able of correlative distinctions throwing light 
on each other. 

7. Integratiog, now, the general conceptions of formal 
relations of Thought and causal relations of Cognition, 
we obtain that of concrete relations of Development. 
This evidenUy is the subjective correlate of that con- 
ception of Evolution which, we found, integrated the 
conceptions of Position and of Motion. And as Cosmo- 
genetic, or the science of the evolution of the Cosmos, is 
the general historical science of those forces of Motion 
of which Physic is the general systematic edence ; 
so, Lc^t^enetic, or the science of the development 
of the Logos, (of reason, tihat is, or thought) is the 
general historical science of those forces of Cognition 
of which the general systematic science is Metaphy»c. 
Now the investigation of the development of Thought 
presents to ms the phenomena, first, of Language; 
Bccondly, of Eeli^on ; and thirdly, of Philosophy. And 
thus, relative positions are assigned to sciences which I 
would name Glossagenetic, Mythc^enetic, and Mathe- 
genetic,^ not only in accordance with the actual rela- 
tions of tiie phenomena ; but in accordance also, (as 
would appear from the best examples of recent re- 
search on these subjects,) with the true methods of 

* Htfit - fiMifait, knowledge, science. The hiabMy ei philoeoplif is 
thw eooeuTed u n whole, taA its hutorical derelopment U, u with 
Hegsl, C0DcdT«d to correspond, viewing it generally, with its logseal 
derelopmeat. See Ottdt. d. i%it ITarAe, b. zm. ■. 3S6; and compare 
Schwegler, Bvtory tf FMotopfy, IiUrod., and Stirling'i nota theiMo, 
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these sciencea.^ Further, the relative porationa of these 
historical scieocea of CognitioQ correspond with the re- 
lative positiona of the systematic sciences of Cognition^ 
— the sciences of Consciation, Ideation, and Conation — 
from which, respectively, the explanation of each of 
the sets of phenomena, which are the subjects of these 
historical sciences, is ultimately to be drawn.* And 
thus, as in the historical investigation of the phenomena 
of Nature, we found a verification of our order of the 
physical, and hence also of the mathematical sciences ; 
so here, in the historical investigation of the pheno- 
mena of Mind, we find a verification of our order of the 
metaphysical, and hence also of the logical sciences. 

8. But we must now proceed to a yet wider appU- 
cation, than any hitherto attempted, of the principle of 
Ck>iTelation, and endeavour, by means of it, to define a 
third great order of sciences, integrating the conceptions 
both of the Natural, or Objective, and of the Mental, 
or Subjective Sciences, and which may be distinguished 
as the Objectivo-subjective, or Humauital Sciences. 
Now, aa to what shall be the first of these Sciences, we 
remark that it was the conceptions of Position and of 
Thought that we found to co-ordinate the simpler phe- 
nomena respectively of the Natural and Mental Sciences. 

* I lUude pwticalulj to tlie foondntioti of tlia oompantive sdence of 
Reli^on (Ujrthogeiietlc, u I tutme it), on the compuatire Bcdence of 
LannusgB (OloMagenetic). 

* ' For the HiccaSHon of states of the human mind and of humiui 
•odety cwinot have an independent law of its own ; it mutt d^end on 
the pejcholt^ical and etholt^cal laws which (Toveni tiie adioD of cir- 
cunutkDCea on men and of men on drcninetancee.'— Mill, SgOem of 
Logic, Tol. II. p. 606. Compare Hodgson, Thtory of Fracfict, toI. ii. 
pp. 461 flg. ; and Littrt, in La TiiloippMt poMn, t ii. p. 68. 
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What, then, is the conception which will integrate 
these of Position and of Thought, and so become 
the co-ordinate conception of a third class of sciences 
of Formal delations P Is it not the idea of Beauty P 
For to what are the elements of Beauty reducible 
but just these, Position and Thought P Or, in other 
words, what is Beauty essentially but the accordance 
of quantitative and qualitative relations, the hannony 
of form and idea, of the viable and the invisible P ' 
Is not, then, .^Ssthetic rightly defined as the science 
of the formal relations of Beauty; and is not its 
place rightly assigned in the relations thus indicated 
to Uathematic, as the science of the formal rela- 
tions of Position, and to Ix^c, as the science of the 
formal relations of Thought ? Guided by the analogies 
of the subdivisions of the sciences of Poi^tion and of 
Thought, we further distinguish three orders of rela- 
tions in which Beauty may be found; in relations, 
namely, of Sight, of Sound, and of Action.^ And these 
would appear to exhaust the contents of .^Bsthetic. 
For the ^thetic of Sight, or Theatic,' would comprise 

' Compue Hegel, Vorletungen vher die AeiihetA, WmJie, b. x. th. 1. 
' Du Sdiime bestiiiunt uch dadurch ala dsB simUelia Schtmen der Idee,' 
u hia definition, b. 141. See his leview of the theories of £ant, flchte^ 
Schiller, Winckelmann, Schelling, &c., m. 72-69. Compare also Schopen- 
hauer, Zht Metaphytik da Sch^rusi and Aat^ik, Fartrga, b. U. m. 447- 
W ; and Bajer, Attthttttdke Untertuelmngen, as. 3 et aeq. Alao compare, aa 
at another school. Tune, PhUoaophit de VArt : ' L'tBUvre d'art a pour 
but de manifeater quelque caractire eaaentiel ou saillant, partant quelcLue 
id^ importante, pine clairement et plua complfttement que do le font lea 
objeta rfeU. Elle j anife en employant un enaemble de partiea litet^ 
doDt elle modifie ayst^matiqaement lea rapports.' p. 64. 

■ Compare Hegel's reuukg on ' die bekannta Kntbeilbiig in die 
bildewhM Kiinste .... die tdnende Kunat, die Mumk, und .... die 
iWM, als rwfefKfe Kunat.'—^aM«ttt. Werkt, b. x. 3. Tb. a. 255. 

* e*a, ngbt. 
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the sciences of beauty in Form, Colour,' and Construc- 
tion ; the ^thetic of Sound, or Music, the sciences 
of beauty in Rhythm,^ Melody, and Harmony ; and 
the ^thetic oH Action, or Poetic, the sciences of 
beauty in Movement, Personation, and Plot. The 
verification of this order of the ssthetical sciences,' 
corresponding as it does, in its fundamental conceptions, 
with those both of the mathematical and the logical 
sciences, is, of course, to be sought in the historical 
development of the effort at the realisation of Beauty.* 
And that Beauty, in the various relations above distin- 
guished, has its laws ; and that the laws of Beauty in 
each of these triads separately ; and in all three, when 
compared with each other, will be found to present 
analogies of the moat profound and interesting cha- 
racter, cannot, I think, be doubted. We have here, 

■ See BenBon, JVme^)fe« of ih« Seimot of Colour. 

* Rfajthmic, Dr. Sjlvaitei divide* into Ifetnc, daxaaKtic, uid 87- 
nectic. ' Metric is concerned with the diflcantiiinon«, Synectic with the 
continuous espect of the Art. Between the two lies ChtomBtic, which 
corapiiaea the study of Oib quilities, afflnitiefl, and colorific piopertiee of 
sound. We locJc to Metric for correctnees of form ; to Chnnnatic fbr 
beuity of colour ; it is to Sjnectie and its mftin breach Sjxjgy th&t we 
must Attend in order to ensure coherence and compBCtaeeK' — Lam of 
Veru, pp. 10-13. 

> Oompare the Ter; different classification of Hegel, jEOMik. Wtrk*, 
b. X. ss. 257-8. 

* Hegel also maintained bis dasaiflcation to be In aeoordance with the 
historical development of ati. But with reference to such yeriflcation 
he has a yeiy characteristic remark:— 'Bei der Befmtworttmg der Frsge 
jedoch welcben Anfang die schone Eunst dem Begriffe und der Realitat 
■ufolge genommeu babe, diirfeu wir sowohl das empiriach OuchiddUcht 
als auchdieaoaserlichenlteflexionen .... Airchuxg tuttitMiMttn.' {Op, 
eit, B, 206.) And the development of the Wagnerian conception of the 
Drama as the union, in one indissoluble whole, of mimetica, music, and 
poetiy, may, I think, be reckoned as one of the historical Terificationa of 
the above. See Wagner, Lettr* tur ia MuM^ue, prefixed to his Qaaln 
poimM iTtpSra, and compare Lisst, tohmgrin tt TmuAauttr da Wi^iur. 
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therefore, a subject which may fitly constitute a 
science ; but, it must be confessed, a new science. For 
it follows from this conceptioD of ^thetic that most 
of the subjects, hitherto treated under this title, will be 
related to other adencea.^ There need not, how- 
evCT, be any conwderable heatation about this. For 
the very name of the sdence dates only from Baum- 
garten,' though the notion of it may, indeed, be traced 
to Aristotle.' Eveiy science presents itself, at first, as 
embracing in its scope subjects of which it is disem- 
barrassed by a better and clearer conception of its 
aims. And hence, in defining .^thetic as the science 
only of the formal relations of Beauty, I but follow 
the course of those who have rid Matbematic of 
phydcal, and Logic of metaphysical questions. 

9. The general conception of Beauty is differen- 
tiated in that of Conduct. As in that case, so in this, 
we should find the elements of the conception in those 
of the corresponding objective and subjectave sciences 
respectively, the sciences, namely, of Motion and of 

* Am, tat Iiubmce, tbe sulijeot of tho hiatoiy of Art, whicli fbnt» tlio 
giMtor put of Hegel'a jEtUMHt. Of thia moct popui«rlj iateiestiiig of 
nil Hegel's works, X may liere note tbat there u a French tnnsUtdon in 
five Tolnmea b; M. CL Bdsaiil. And his Sttai anafytique tt critiqtM 
MT C^Mtttiqut d« Beffti, appended to the fifth Tolume of his tranalatioi], 
is also published separately. 

* Bam 1714^ be<^e a disciple of Wolff ; and ^ed, professor at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, 1762. His jEsUMm (two vola.) was published ia 1760- 
68. Sir W. Hamilton remarks that ' tlie term Apolanstia would haTS 
bean a more appropriate daaignatlon,' £«tam on Mtttythj/iiet, toL i. p. 
124. And without doubt j^atiietic^ as derived from alsdiivic, the 
antithads of voqnf , should more properly have auch a meaning A that 
in which it is used bj Kant. But the Banmgartia)) has prevailed over 
tiie Kantian sense of the term, and sense of mttt. 
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Cc^nition. And is this not so ? Are not the i 
(listiDctive of Bthic, ends, determined at once by the 
External Conditions which are the causes investigated 
in objective, and by the Internal Spontaneities which 
are the causes considered in subjective science P And 
does not an analysis of Conduct give a result in 
accordance with the i^thesia indicated by our prin- 
ciple of Correlation? For what essentially is Con- 
duct but the determination of motion by the cc^ni- 
tion of it as a means towards, or determinative of, a 
certain endP And do not moUous become actions, 
become capable, that is, of being pronounced moral 
or immoral, good or bad motions, only when the being 
that moves, freely moves, knows, and truly knows, the 
tendency of its motions? If a motion, or in less 
abstract language, a course of conduct, is pursued with 
an untrue beUef as to its tendency, then it is only 
subjectively moral, or immoral, as the case may be. 
And hence, for conduct at once subjectively and objec- 
tively moral, true knowledge of the tendencies of 
action (or motion) is necessary. But now, what are 
those specific conceptions through which the general 
conception of Conduct is explicated, and which, there- 
forcj may serve to co-ordinate the Ethical Sciences? 
An investigation of the phenomena of Conduct, 
guided by the general principles of our method, leads 
us to distinguish, as the subjects of three primary 
ethical \dences, Action, Virtue, and Polity. These 
sciences I would name respectively Orectic,* Deon- 

'*Opfti[,propMidaii, dears. ArittotI«thiudiBtiiigiUBlie«itftom^ouXi|mc. 
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tic,' and Juridic' Orectic I would define as the science 
of Motives or Passions,* conadered as the result of the 
action of circumstances on those mental powers which 
Aristotelians distinguish as Orective Faculties, the Ger- 
mans as Bestrebuogs-Vermogen, and Sir W. Hamilton 
as Exertive Faculties.* Anditseemstomeofgreatim- 
portance to make such a science the first of the ethical 
sciences. For a science of Fasaions is certainly the 
true foundation of the science of Duties and of Bights.' 
With reference to Deontic, I need here only remark 
that its precedence to Juridic implies the derivation of 
the theory of Eights from that of Duties* Juridic, in 

I. 10. Compue Nichom. Eth. I. 2, 1. Orectie la a term alreadj used 
in British philoaophy, though oot in that ethicftl sense here pYea to it. 
It IB th^ distinguished from Onoriic h; Lord Monboddo : ' By the first 
we know ind perceiye, and bj die second we deuie and incline ; under 
which I inclade also aretaoa ; for aTenion is the desire of the absence 
of anything.' — Aniieat Metaph., vol, l p. 110. Compare pp. 126 and 
130. See Hanulton, MtU^hytiei, toL l p. 185. 

> aiov, that which ia right Compare Bentham's "DaaaXxAogj, which he 
defined, ' the knowing what is fit to be done on everj occsuon.' J}e<mt<>- 
logy, TOl. I. p. 21. For his bifurcate subdivisions of Deontology, as 
' Sicaatic Ethics,' see Table V. of his Chrutomathia. Workt, vol. Tin. 

* To be diatdngniahed, as the Science of Political Laws ss thaj ought 
to be, &om Jurisprudence, tlie Science of Political Laws as they are. 

■ < The de bcto empirical Motivat of indiTiduals are the different 
dfgreee of pleasure, contained in, and defined by different emotions ; the 
de facto empirical motives of a group of individuals are, the ectiona of 
the individuals flowing from their character.' — Ilodgson, Theory of Frac- 
iiee, vol. n. pp. 0&-6. As to Motive and Intention see Austin, Froeinct 
of Jteritpntdam*, vol. H. p. 86, and Mill, UliHtariamtm, pp. 26-7, n. 
Compare the science of Character as conceived by Mill, and by him 
named Ethology. — iSytUm ^ Lagia, voL n. Ul (vl) oh. v. See also Biun, 
Sew^ of (Aaraettr. 

* Mdaphyiic*, yoL n. p. 180. 

* This would appear to be the true thought in the (peculations, often 
•uflknently wild, of Fourier. 

* ' Bights,' says Mr. Hodgson, ' are conferred only by commanding 
dulie* ; daliM are commanded immediately ; rights, derivatively.' — Thtory 
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the large sense in which I conceive it,' would better be 
named Politic, were this word not required for the Art 
derived from this third ethical science, just as Thera- 
peutic (or Medicine) is derived from the third science of 
Physic. For of Juridic, as I conceive it, the first sub- 
science is Political Economy,' or, as I would name it, 
Economic. And this, inasmuch as natural rights or 
the claims that, apart from legal sanction, appear just, 
are, in the first place, determined by the physical con- 
ditions, the action of which, in determining the distri- 
bution of power and creating social classes, it is one of 
the first objects of Economic to investigate.' In this 
distinction and order of the sciences of Conduct there 
win, I think, be found a correspondence both with the 
sciences of Cognition and of Motion. And in historical 
development* also there should seem to be a verifica- 
tion of Uie relations thus assigned to these sciences 
of Conduct, distinguished as Action, Virtue, and 
Policy. 

of Praetiet, roL n. p. 170; see ilao pp. 79, 209, SIO; and compan 
Comte, ^HotBphie potitiix, L ti. p. 4fi4 ; Austiii, Jwiiprvdence, yoL I. 
p. SSO D., uid vol, n. p. 464 n.; Savign;, Sjitlem dat hentigen SS- 
muchat Stddt, b. n. i 62; and Maiziui, ttfiand TTriietn^, Tol. T. pp. 38, 
42, 181, 202, and 288. 

' Compaie with Juridic, aa here conceiTed, the viewi of Af. Cbades 
Comte's Traiti de LigtMiMion. 

* 'Tbe tit and sdence of PoUticAl Economj are pn^erij defined hj 
the action which is their object-matter, namelj, tha acquisition of 
wealth, or of commodities hsTing exchange valae.' — Hodgeoa, 7%aory of 
I^aetiee, voL n. p. 276. Compare Harrison, Ltmilt of PoL Eetm., Ftirt- 
n^ktly Benew, June 1866. 

■ See helow, Book i. Ch. (u.) Sect ii. 

* Note, for instance, of bow earlj a date, in the development of the 
general science of Ethic, is the Characteri of Theophrastus (the friend 
and executor of Aristotle), and of how recent a date the Wealth if 

JVotHMM. 
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10. We must now proceed to the consideration of 
that third class of Humaoital Sdences, the conception of 
which must, not only like that of the science of Evolu- 
tion, and the science of Development, integrate the 
conceptions of the two preceding sciences of the same 
order, but must stand also in a like relation to these 
conceptions themselves of Evolution and Development, 
belonging respectively to the objective and subjective 
orders of sciences. This last class of sciences is that 
of which I would name the co-ordinating conception 
Progress. And I venture to think that by thus 
conceiving Progress as an integration of the concep- 
_ tions of Evolution and Development, a new clearness 
and dcfiniteness is ^ven to a word of which the 
meaning is, in general, in the highest degree vague. 
I would restrict the term Evolution to the history of 
Motion in its three chief realisations— Bodies, Sub- 
stances, and Organisms. The term Development I would 
use to signify the history of Cc^nition in its three great 
concrete results — Language, Religion, and Philosophy. 
And by the term Progress, I would be understood to 
mean tiie history of Conduct in its three main pheno- 
mena — Industry, Morals, and Policy, considering these 
as die objectivo-subjective results of the external con- 
ditions of objective Evolution and the internal forces of 
subjective Development. The sequence of these historic 
sciences of Conduct is to be compared, aa was that of 
the historic sdences of Motion, and of Cognition 
respectively, with the sequence of the corresponding 
systematic sciences. And this sequence is to be verified 
in the actual iacts of Prc^ess, industrial, moral, and 
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jural.* As to these, however, I can here only note 
the confirmation given to the clasofication just-atated 
by those modern researches whidi show that the 
recorded ages of moral and of jnral progress were 
preceded by a vast, and, (save in the literature of in- 
scriptions, and hieroglyphic or hieratic papyri,) un- 
recorded age of distinctively industrial pn^ress. 
And as a further confirmation of this classification, 
I would but note those modem researches, which, 
in tracing &e ori^ of laws, not to law-^vera, 
but to customs and habits, show the historic falsity 
of the Benthamite conception of a law.' Finally, 
the place thus assigned to Sodology, or, as I should 
rather call it, Poligenetic, as the science of tiiat 
Progress of which the end is a universal Wxij, or 
well-ordered Commonwealth, would appear to be in 
accordance — as the aim of our classification requires 
that it should be — ^not only with the actual relations 
of Uie phenomena, but with the true method of the 
science. For by this conception of it as the objec- 
tivo-sulgective sdence of the historic laws of Industry, 
Morals, and Pohcy — the science of which the sub- 
sciences are Ergagenetic, Etht^enetic, and Nomo- 
genetic' — we are required to found the study of it 

' A woid coined bj Whewell in contmlistiiietion to moTkL Soo 
Ehomii* of Morality including FolUy. 

» ' The further we penetrate into the primitiTe history of Thought, 
the flirther we find ouieelvei &om a conceptioD of law which at ell 
reeembles a compound of the elementa which Benthun determined. It 
ie certain that in the infancy of mankiiid, no sort of legitlature, not even 
a distinct author of law, is contemplated or conceived of. Law baa 
scarc^y reached the footing of custom ; it ia rather a habit.' — Maine, 
Aneiettt Law, pp. 7-6. 

* JurispnideDce, aa the clasuficatoiy and deocriptive Science of the 
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on studies both of objective Evolution, and sub- 
jective Development; and yet more particularly, on 
studies of those Ethical Sciences with which its con- 
stituent sciences are more closely related ; and which, 
again, are founded on the most general results both 
of the subjective and objective systematic sciences. 
And hence, not only that study of the physical 
sciences so much in^sted on by Mr. Buckle as a ne- 
cessary prehminary to the study of the history of 
Civilisation; but the previous study also of those 
metaphysical and ethical sciences with which, except 
Economic, he practically dispensed, is required by the 
mere place of the study of Progress in our classification 
of the Sciences. 

11. *Utinam, quemadmodum univer:^ mundi facies 
in conspectum venit, ita philosophise tota nobis posset 
occurrere similhmum mundo spectaculum.'^ And so, 
let me now present, at a glance, the outlines of this 
embodiment of our new philosophical Method in what 
offers itself as, in different aspects of it, a synoptical 
history of Things, a system of Correlative Categories of 
Causation, and a synoptical history of Knowledges, 
Scientific, and Technical — 

Falitiul Iawb of a given hutorical period, and hence, as diatisgaulied 
from Juridic u above^efined, can, I think, be lifthtly constituted only 
on prindptesderiTed from thia geneinl hiatorica) Sdance of Noiaog«Belio : 
— joat as trol; aciendfic Nstunl-Iiisbnj CUgrificationa must be derived 
from, or ctnncide with, the &ct« of Ontogenetic. 
* Seneca, JSpitt., Izzxix. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES AND THE ARTS. 



TsB Ombotivb, or Natitbal, SdZHcn avs Aktb. 



Fonnal It«Utioiia of Caiual Relatdcms of Concrete ReUtioiu of 

Posinoir, Monoir, EvoLimoir, 

Duamtitiiiiiia, CohU- TranAditm, Traiufor- AtlnMonaad, Chemtieai, 

nudu), OriJMviI, define niatmn, .liutniiinfum, deSne and Siob^icaf, define 

Math BH Alio Phisic Cosiiookhetic 

(l).ilWfAnu<*c\ I (i) Sigrgeiic. Mechatuc {i)Ari-ngm>^ie\ % 

{li)AIsArmc \^ (il) Chtmk. Chnrotachme (_u) HnitgentUic i af 

(111) Taetio J ^1 (m) Orgtmie. TAerapmUic (ill) Ontogenetic J ^| 



Thx SuBlBcnvB, OB Mental, ScmroES and Astb. 



Formal ReUdona of 

THoroHT, 
Ittdatiivt, Corrdatim, 
and DtAuttitia, deBue 

Loaio. 
(i)Epagogie 

(in) 



Csusnl R«lalioiia of 

CooniTTOH, 
Qmneiaiioii, Idtaiion, 
and Conatixm, define 

Metaphyhic. 
(i) Animattie. Oraphk 
(II ) Idtatte. C«rmnotue 
(m) Noetie. Hj/gitmie 



Concrete BelationA of 

DSTXLOPMBSI, 

LmgtiuUef JUSffioiu, 
and ^tSoiopkie, define 

LOSOOBMBTIC. 
(r) aiouagmHic\ | 
{a) SiyOtagmetieX ^ 



Thx OBisoiiTo-SiTBmTnTB, ob Huicaxital, SomtOBS and ABifl. 



Formal Belationi of 

Bbadtt, 

FitHol, MuaaU, 

ftnd iWtico^ define 

JExrBxnc 
(i)Th>atic\. 

(ii)jf«M, hi 

(III) iWic I ** 



II 
Caiual HeUtiona of 

GONDUOT, 

Aetion, Vviu», 

and PoUq/, define 

ETHia 

(l) Onetie. Padiyiigic 

(II) IkoiUic, lOuiorie 

(ni) Jwridie. Potiik 



Concrete Belatioiu of 

pBOGBxaa, 

Intbulriatf Moral, 

And Jurt^ define 

PoLiantmc. 

(l) Ergagatetie | E 

(11) Ethogendic I {I 

(m) NomogtneHc] "^i 
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But, surveying now this claiisificatioD of the Sdencea 
and Arts,' Thought, yet again differentiating and inte- 
grating, shows them to form but parts of a greater 
whole ; and, distinguishing the Sciences as the objective 
kingdom of the general written result of Mental 
Activity, shows that, in relation thereto, Poesy, in its 
widest and true sense, as the recordation of Ideals, 
whether in the style and rhythm of prose or of poetry, 
is of a subjective character ; while the Arts form what, 
in relation to the Sciencea and to Poesy, mast be 
characterised as the objectivo-subjective kingdom 
of those mental products which exist in Writing, or 
lietters. And we thus obt^n a General Classification 
of Hecorded Knowledges, under tiie three great heads 
of the Sciencea, Poesy, (or Literature in the more re- 
stricted sense of the term), and the Arts. 



SUBSECTION III. 

The Ultimate Principles of Philosophical Investigation. 

1. Already it may suggest itself that, if such a classi- 
fication of the Sciences and Arts is really even in 
general accordance with the facts of Thought-deve- 
lopment, there is implied in it an Ultimate Law of 
History. We must trust that the verification of Ihis 
su^estion will show that, even for an introduction to 

' I Kgrat that tlie addition of the Arta to this Table of the Sciences 
was too lata as afterthought to pennit of mj adding, to the (bragomg 
paiagrapha of this aubaection, snch remarks and notes, with reapect to 
the Art* in theii connection with the Sciencei, as I should have desired. 
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an Introduction so summary as the present necessarily 
is, the forgoing ClassificatJon has not been set-forth at 
any disproportionate length. In t^e meantime, ve 
must complete the exposition of the Method by which 
we were finally led to the exphcit enunciation of the 
Law which would appear to be implidt in the above 
Classification. For neither that central principle of 
our Method, of the working of which an illustra- 
tion is afforded in the foregoing Classification, nor 
those by which it is limited and defined, can be cha- 
racterised as ultimate. Ultimate can only be those con- 
ceptions of Truth which underlie such principles of 
Method as those in the first subsection stated ; or rather 
those Postulates on which are based those conceptions 
of Truth. And on lis, in a new inquiry into Causation, 
mainly urged by the feUehood of the Christian Philo- 
sophy of Bfistory, and the incompleteness of the New 
Philosophy of History, the clear statement of the 
Ultimate Prindples of the Method of our new inquiry 
is more especially incumbent. For it is just the 
iintruth of hitherto-granted postulates of Truth that 
we shall, on more profound reflection, find to be what 
is ultimately implied in an admission of the untruth of 
the Christian theory of History. Ti iarw oX^^«a ; ^ 
what is Truth ? This question of Pilate's, unanswered 
by Christ, is crucial to Christianity. And the ques- 
tion put by a more penetrating consideration of the 
untruth of the Christian tiieory of History is identical 
with that which the practical sense of the Roman 
Governor put. For the conception of Truth implied 

■ JtHin ZTiii. 38. 
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by the Christian theory of History is, that it is 
Thought which is in accordance with the Book which 
cont^ns that theory ; and this, either aB it is inter- 
preted by ' private judgment,' or by ' the Church.' 
The very supposition, therefore, of the untruth of a 
theory implying such a conception, or postulate with 
respect to the nature of Truth, implies either a more 
or less distinct new conception of Truth, or scepticism 
as to the possibility of attuning to anything that can 
be called Truth. Nor is this a mere imaginary con- 
sequence of discoveriDg the untruth of the Christian 
theory of History. For it was just with the conception 
that it was possible for the same thing to be at once 
true to the dc^ma, and false to the reason, that 
Christian Philosophy, the so-called Scholasticism, fell.^ 
The history of Modern Philosophy, initiated by Bacon 
and Descartes, has been, in one of its profoundeat 
aspects, but an attempt to answer this question. What 
is Truth? And with the initiation of Modem Phi- 
losophy, was initiated also Mbdem Criticism, in that 
great work, at once the flower of the earlier, and the 
germ of the later period of doubt of the Christian 
historical theory, Spinoza's ' Tractatus Theologico- 
PoHticus.' ' 

2. To complete, therefore, the statement of the prin- 
ciples of our New Philosophical Method, it will be ne- 
cessary that — having in the two foregoing subsections 
first stated, and then illustrated the principles by which 
we would guide ourselves in attempting to gain true con 

' Sm Schwegler, Hitlory of Fkiloiophy, p. 146. 

* Hamburg, IttTO. Compare .E^iuL xxL Opera, 1 1. p. CIO. 
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ceptiona, and demonstrate thrar truth — we now proceed 
to lay bare our deepest foundations, and state those 
Ultimate Principles which, in order to the Ic^cal appU- 
cation of the above-stated Proximate Principles, must 
be * received without proof, as underivable, undeclu- 
cible, undemonstrable.' ^ But how shall we proceed in 
our endeavour to discover and define audi principles P 
The method of arriving at, develoimig, and verifying 
the principles of a method should be iteelf an illus- 
tration of those principles. Now, the first of the 
Proximate Principles of our Method requires that our 
general conceptions be formed by induction from actual 
and progressively more complex relations ; hence we 
endeavoured to discover these proximate principles 
in the investigation of the actual processea of Thought, 
both individual and historical ; and these principles were 
stated aa inductively obtained, but stiU merely hypo- 
thetical generalisations. By the second of these Proxi- 
mate Ftindples, we are required to develop Hypotheses 
of Thought by progressive differentiations and inte- 
grations. And, hence, to illustrate this — the central 
principle of our New Method — the result of its apph- 
cation, as limited and defined by the two other prin- 
ciples of our Method, was, in the foregoing dasafication, 
stated, of the Sciences and the Arts. But the third of 
our Proximate Principles of Method requires that our 
general conceptions, thus developed, be verified by 
deduction. Apply this to the attempt fiiUy to discover 
and state the Principles of our New Method, and it 
will be evident that, with respect to them, this opera- 
■ Bain, Logic, toL i. p. 200. 
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tion of deductive verificatiOQ has still to be performed. 
It is in this operation, therefore, that we must seek to 
discover and state some Ultimate Principles of Investi- 
gatioD. There are, however, two kinds of Deduction, 
distinguished by Mr. Mill aa respectively Direct and 
Inverse. 'Instead of deducing our conclusions by 
reasoning, and verifying them by observation, we iu 
some cases b^in by obtaining them conjecturally from 
specific experience, and afterwards connect them with 
the prindplea of human nature by h priori reasonings, 
which reasonings are thus a real Verification.' * It is 
the latter of these two kinds of verifying Deduction 
that we shall here have to adopt. And, starting from 
those generalisations obtained fri?m investigation of, and 
reflection on the actual processes of Thought, and then 
stated as the Proximate Prindples of our New Method, 
we shall endeavour from these to reason to those 
which they imply as the Ic^cally undeducible, and 
therefore Ultimate Principles of Investigation. 

3. Adopting, then, that Inverse Deduction which 
we thus see to be that required for the verification at 
once of our Proximate, and the discovery of our Ulti- 
mate Principles of Investigation, we start from that 
induclavely obtained general conception of Method 
which is stated in our First Proximate Principle, 
namely, Knowledge is to be sought in the Induction 
of Hypotheses of Thought from the simpler Eelations 
of Things. Now, endeavouring to work up from this 
derivative empirical generalisation to the ultimate 
rational principle underlying it, we ask, What is the 

■ SyOtm of Logic, vol. n, p. 483. 
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nature of the propodtions which satisfy that generalisiiig 
effort, the recc^nition of which has led us to state the 
above as our First Principle of Method ? What, in other 
words, is the conception of Truth imphed in such a 
principle as the above ? What is that quality in pro- 
positions which satisfies the mind that, in stating them, 
it has accomplished its ^m in forming general con- 
ceptions &om its perceptions of the relations of things ? 
Consider the earliest conceptions which are formed by 
the child, or by the savage, and the propositions in 
which they are expressed. Or tate, not such first 
conceptions of things as these, but those grander gene- 
ralisations from which, as H^el has shown,^ the whole 
of Western Philosophy has been, with, on the whole, 
a wonderfully Ic^cal sequence, developed. Consider 
the hypotheses of Thales, of Anazimenes, and of 
Diogenes (of ApoUonia) concerning the Spinning.' 
From Water, according to the first ; fi^sm Air, accord- 
ing to the second ; from Intelligence, according to the 
third, all was generated.^ These were all Inductions in 
the sbict sense of the term ; generalisations, that is, 
formed by reflection on observed fects. What was it 
that satisfied Thates with the hypothesis that S^top 
ttvai T^n of^'^n ; * dissatisfied Anaximenes with it ; and, 



> OemAiekU dtr PMIomipkit. Wtrhe, b. xiii. 

* In tHua connectiDg these three philowphera, I follow Bitter, Bittonf 
of AnciaU Philotoptii/, toL I., whoa Hr. Lewea has also in hia Biogra- 
phieol Hid. of PUtoMphy followed. Hegel gives no BCcoimt at all of 
Diogenes, and Temiemann places him after Pjthagoraa. 

' With these theories compare that of Spiller, with respect to an 
onctmscioasly intelligeiit tether as the cause of all things. See Ooti im 
XteAa dtr NidurwiMeMchaftea ; StmHen iber OoO, WeU, UntUrikdHic^. 

* Aristotle, Melaph. L i. c iii. 
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again, with the substituted hypothesis of Anaximenes, 
diasatisfied Dic^nes, and led to a more general hypo- 
thecs than either ? Wliat was it, in the first case, but 
an apparent accordance with Uie fects of things ; in 
the second, discordance with them ; and, in the thitd, 
the greater apparent accordance of a more abstract 
hypothesis with a more accurate olHervation of things 
and their relations? And is not, then, what that 
quahty is in propositions which makes them appear 
true, and heuce what must be, at least, our first 
definition of Truth, clear? Truth is the accordance of 
an expression of subjective Thought with the present- 
discovered relations of objective Things. But this 
cannot be an Ultimate Principle. For, even admitting 
that such a statement accurately defines the general 
aim and conception of Truth imphed in Inductive 
Generalisation ; we shall find, on reSection, that such ' 
an aim of research, and conception of Truth impUes a 
still deeper prindple ; and that such an (dm, and such 
a conception, must itself have a postulate. What, then, 
is this? Consider it. Suppose there were no sort of 
uniformity in the auccessions of phenomena, what 
would be the good of trying to bring our conceptions 
into accordance with what had no accordance with 
itself? Suppose that fire sometimes followed the rubbing 
of two sticks together, and sometimes some utterly 
different phenomenon, as, for instance, the transforma- 
tion of the two sticks into Uttle rods of iron, or their 
sudden disappearance altogether, what motive could 
there be for, or possibility of inductive generalisation ? 
Suppose that there were no such thing as a more or 
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less r^ular sequence ; how could it ever have entered 
ii^ the minds of men to speculate on the Banning P 
Evidently the postulate of all Inductive Enquiry — the 
First, at l^at, of the Ultimate Principles of Investiga- 
tion, and the fact, or assumption which justifies our 
First Proximate Principle is — Nature, m the aeqttencea 
of simitar coexistences, is uniform. 

4. But, in our inductive working out of the Proxi- 
mate Principles of Investigation from the observed 
facta of the processes of Thought, individual and his- 
torical, we arrived, secondly, at the principle which 
we thus stated: Hypotheses of Thought are to be 
developed by prt^ressive diderentiations and int^ra- 
tions of Thought. And now, in endeavourii^; to dis- 
cover what is the postulate which is the ultimate 
basis of such developments, we ask, first, as in the 
preceding investigation, what the conception of Truth 
is, that is imphed m such mental activity as that fit)m 
the distinguishing of which this Second Proximate 
Principle of investigation is drawn P Consider, then, 
generally any system of purely Speculative Eeasoning 
— reasoning which, starting from certain premises or 
assumptions, develops a set of mutually dependent 
proportions. What is it that, in such developmaits — 
whether resulting in systems of mathematical, of theo- 
logical, or of metaphysical propositions — satisfies the 
mind with the propositions which it thus developes? 
Consider, more particularly, any coherent system of 
theological propositions, as, for instance, Papism or 
Calvinism. What is the conception of Truth implied 
in a clear and intelligent acceptance of any proposi- 
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tjon of such a system ? I thiak that, if one impar- 
tially studies the history of those theolc^cal opioioos 
which have got themselves established as 'ortho- 
dox,* one will find that they deserved this distinction 
by their greater k^cal coherence; that those opi- 
nions stigmatised as ' heresies ' were, and are, how- 
ever commendable otherwise, blind incoherendes, 
sooner or later landing in manifest self-contradictionB ; 
and that, in adjudging certain propositions to be 'or- 
thodox,' and certain others ' heterodox,' there was, 
for the most part, true insight into their respective 
accordance, or non-accordance with the general system 
of propositions, its axioms and postulates. But in this 
con^deration of the intellectual causes which lead to 
the Bcceptaace, or rejection of theological propositions, 
we take but a more concrete and fotnUiftr illustration 
of those intellectual Judgments which lead to the ac- 
ceptance, or rejection of mathematical, and of meta- 
physical propositions. And what the conception of 
Truth is, in Speculative Beasoning generally, is now 
clear, and we are led to a second definition of Truth 
in these terms ; Truth is the accordance of an expres- 
^on of subjective Thought with another, or other 
expressions of subjective Thought This is the con- 
ception which underlies those maxims of 0on8i8ten<^, 
entiUed ' Iaws of Thought,' the prindples of Identity, 
ContradicUoD, and Excluded Middle. But this con- 
ception itself is not ultimate. For, just as that concep- 
tion of Truth which we found imphed in Inductive 
0«neraUsation bad itself a postulate, so has this, that 
is impUed in Speculative Beasoning. What, then, is 
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this postulate P Now as, id conadering what would 
be the result, in relatioD to Inductive G^neraHsation, 
wore Nature otherwise than it is, we were led to the 
postulate of such generalisation, in stating the moet 
general characteristic of Nature ; so, in considering 
now what would be the result, in relation to Specula- 
tive Beasoning, were Thought otherwise than it is, we 
may be led to the postulate of such reasonir^, in 
stating the most general characteristic of Thought. 
What, then, is Thought's moet general characteristic ? 
Consider what would become of reasoning— if we could 
not recall formerly-stated proportions, and recall them 
with some assurance that they came to \is in the shape 
in which they seemed then best to express the con- 
clusions we had arrived at — ^if, in a word. Memory 
were utterly &llacious, and in no way to be depended 
OD. How, if Thought had no tendency, at least, to be 
CQD^stent with itself, could such a conception of Truth 
ever have been formed, as that which we have found 
to be implied in speculative reasoning, and to be our 
guide in the acceptance, or rejection of the propositions 
which are thus developed ? Manifestly the postulate 
of aU Speculative Eeasoning, the Second of our Ulti- 
mate Prindples of Investigation, and the feet or as- 
sumption which, by deductive verification, justifies our 
Second Proximate Principle is — Thought, in its differ- 
endating mid integrating activity, tends to Self-con- 



■ Dr. Bun makee CoDoatancy hu first poetuUta (Logic, toL i. p. 273). 
Bat I would lubmit tbat it is more logicnlly to \y^ considered as but t, 
maxim derived ^m this poetolate as to the nature ofThought, or m tb« 
equiTalent of hi« seoond postulate. And thus, for speculanve leasoning', 
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6. Our investigation, however, of, and reflection on, 
the Ic^cal processes of Thought, individual and histo- 
rical, led us to a Third Proximate Principle of Method, 
which we stated in these terms : Knowledge is to be 
verified in the Deduction of the Belations of Things 
from the developed Hypotheses of Thought. And we 
have now to enquire what that ultimate fact is which 
must be postulated as the undemonstrable basis of such 
a principle of demonstration. Let us approach this 
question, as in the previous similar cases, in endeavour- 
ing, first, to define the conception of Truth that ia 
implied in such a principle of Method. Now it is, in 
the first place, evident that there is implied in this 
Third Principle of Investigation a conception of Truth 
that partially, at least, ne^tives that which we found 
to be implied in oiu: second principle. It is, indeed, 
unquestionably the &ct, that we consider a proposi- 
tion to be true, if it is seen to be in dear accordance 
with a related set of propositions. But it is unques- 
tionably, also, the fact that we now, at least, consider 
such accordance with other propositions as giving to 
any stated proposition a merely subjective kind of 
Truth. And that this is not the kind of Truth which 
satisfies the modem scientific intellect is roost instruc- 
tively shown by the history of the modem criticism, 
not only of theological and of metaphysical, but also 
of madiematical propositions. Given the postulates 
of such theolc^cal systems as Papism or Calvinism, or 

we bBTB & pofltolftte u to tha general characterutic of Thought, corre- 
■ponding with that poatulate na to the general characteristic of Nature, 
which is the bo^ of mductiTe generBlisatJon. 
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of such metaphysical systans as Spinozism or H^e- 
hamsm, and the propositioas therefrom developed may 
(speaking generally) be no doubt considered i^ rela- 
tioD to each other, and to their postulates, to be as 
true as the mathematical systems of EucUd, or of 
ZjOgrange. But the profound su^estion that has 
arisen in the criticism of the bases of Mathematics, the 
su^estiOQ that our three-dimensioned space may not 
be really a homoloid, as it is assumed to be, the 
su^estion of a curvature of space,^ seems to me — 
even if it is r^arded as a mere su^eation which 
there is no possilnlity of verifying — to have the most 
important bearings on our conceptions of Truth. 
For if so, then, though the propositions of Mathe- 
matics may be considered, for all practical purposes, 
to have an objective, yet they may possibly have only 
a HubjectiTe validity. And if the necessity of deduc- 
tive verification is even suggested, in order to the 
acceptance of the propositions of Mathematics, as 
expresmons of objective reahty, h fortiori must such 
verification be necessary in order that we may r^ard 
the propoffltions of Theology, and of Metaphysics, as 
anything better than the mere subjective results of a 
disciplinary mental gymnastic. Is not, then, that final 
conception of Truth, which defines the aim of the 
distinctive principle of modem scientific investigation, 
thus made clearP Truth is the accordance of an 
expression of subjective Thought witii fiiture-dis< 
covered relations of Things. But as we found that 
that conception of Truth which defined the aim of our 

' See ttiemann tud Helmliolla aa cited nboTe, SubeecL ii. 
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prindple of Inductive Generalisation, begs, as its pos- 
tulate, a certain general characteristic of Nature ; and 
as we likewise found that that conception of Truth, 
which define the aim of our principle of Speculative 
Beasoning, b^, as its postulate, a certain general 
characteristic of Thought ; so we shall, I think, now 
find that that conception of Truth which defines the 
Eum of our principle of Deductive Verification b^, as 
its pOBtulate, a certain reciprocal relation between 
Nature and Thought. Consider it. If there were 
idet^ty between Thought and Nature, there would 
evidently be no need of deductive verification. For, in 
that case, if a thing were true in logic, it would be 
true also in feict. And evidently, also, if there were 
no redprodty between Nature and Thought, and if 
Mind were simply the passive recipient of the impres- 
sions of Nature, there would then be no use of that deve- 
lopment of Hypotheses, which, as we concdve it, is an 
essential preliminary of the process of Deductive Verifi- 
cation. For, in that case, as there would, ex hypotheai, 
be either no spontaneity in the activity of Thought, 
or no relation between that activity and the activity 
of Nature j there would be either no possibihty of a 
deduction of relations of Things to be in the Future 
discovered ; or no hope that relations of Things in the 
Future discovered would accord with the results of 
the deductive activity of Thou^t. The postulate, 
therefore, of Deductive Verification, the Third of our 
Ultimate Principles of Investigation, and the fact 
or assumption which can alone justify our Third 
Proximate Principle, is — There is a Correlation between 
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the coexistences of Nature and the sequences of 
Thought^ 

6. Sudi, then, are the three Ultimate Facta, or, at 
least, asaumptioDs of &ct., or Postulates, of our New 
Philosophical Method. .Yet, that they are act three 
independent &cts, but stand to each other in a mutually 
implicating relation, wiU, I think, be evident to t^e 
reflective student. Omitting, however, the abstract 
confflderations that would be involved in demonstrating 
this, I can here merely point out the strong ground of 
hope which the application of the Method founded on 
these Postulates to a Classifleation of the Sciences seems 
to afford that our New Method wilt be succesaM in its 
great ^m of fundamental reconcihation, and true syn- 
thesis. For nothing can more decisively mark the cha- 
racter of a Philosophy than its Classification of the 
Sdences. Compare then, first, with the above Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences, as an appHcation of the ptindples 
of a method seeking to reconcile Idealism and Mate- 
riahsm, the classifications of the other recent methods 
which, though with the same aim, have, as their 
systems of the sciences very strikingly show, been 
unable to get beyond the charmed circle either of 

■ The following ramorks of Ueberweg appeu to me to htve great 
aignificauoe with referaoM to the e&imdAtbn of mich an Ultimate Prin- 
ciple as thin: — 'The suhjectirely-fonnal Logic — that promulgated bj the 
•chook of Kaut and HertHui— puts the forma of Thought out of all 
nlation to the forma of Elxistence. Metaphjaical Logic, on the other 
hand, aa Hegel conalracted it, ideotiflee the two kinds of forms, and 
thinks that it can recognise, in the eelf-derelopment of Thought, the self- 
production of Existence. Aiistotle, equall; far &om both extremes, seea 
thinking to be the picture of Existence, a picture which ia difiiarant from 
its real conelste, and yet related to it, which corresponds to it, and yet 
is not identical with it.' — St/iUm tf Logic, Preface to First Edition, p. xi. 
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Idealism or Materialism. Compare with the above the 
classifications of Hegel, and of Comte ; of Mr. Spencer, 
and of Mr. Hodgson. The classificfAion of Hegel deter- 
mines the order of the subjects treated in the ' Enc^klo- 
j^die der philosopbiscben WissenBchaften;*' and that 
of Comte equally determines the order of the subjects 
treated in the encyclc^Eedic ' Philosophie positive.' The 
system of each philosopher is, as we might expect from 
the general law of Thought, threefold. But with Hegel, 
the great diviaiona of the sciences are ' L(^k,' *Natiu:- 
philosophie,' and * Philosophic des Geistes.' With 
Comte, the cardinal sciences are ' Matb^matiques,' 
* Science dea Corps bruta,' and ' Science des Corps 
organist.' Could anything more distinctively mark 
the exclusively subjective point of view of the one ; 
the exclusively objective point of view of the other; 
and hence, make manifest that by neither has the 
reconciliation of that antagonism been effected which 
characterises the modem period of Philosophy, opened 
by Bacon and Descartes? The phenomena of Nature 
are, indeed, considered by Hegel from audi a purely 
subjective point of view, that even so atrenuoua an 
advocate as Dr. Stirling is driven to confess that * it is 
dangerous to read here if one would preserve one's 
respect for H^el.'' And, on the other hand, the 
phenomena of Mind are considered by Comte from so 
exclusively objective a point of view, that the mc»t 
illusteioua of his disciples thus writes : — ' A. mon gr^, il 

' Wtrke, 1). TI. to b. YH. 

* Seertt of Sigd, voL n. p. 623. Compare also Dr. Stirling's edition of 
Seliwegler'* Butorj/ of AUwipAy, pp. 437 and 476 ; Hodgson, Time 
(mi/J^KKs,p.3&3; and Tut in JVbti», vol I. p. 89 (Dec 1,1870). 
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existe dana la pbiloeophie positive troia lacunes essen- 
tielles, k savoir : I'^nomie politique, la th^rie c6r6- 
brale, et ce que, &ute d'un nom qui oonvietme, j'ap- 
pellerai th^rie subjective de I'bumanit^ . . . qui 
compr^id ... la morale, I'estb^que, et la psycbo- 
logie.' ' Yet such a completion of Fbilosopby as M. 
Littr^ has admbably indicated * has not as yet, so &r as 
I am aware, been accompHshed. For, proceeding to the 
consideration of the philosophies of Mr. Spencer and 
of Mr. UodgsoQ, we find that the * System of Fhilo* 
sophy ' of the former is no less distinctly marked as 
materialistic by his ' Classification of the Sciences ' than 
is Comte's ' Philosophie positive ' by his ' Tableau sy- 
noptique.' With Comte, mental phenomena are con- 
udered only in sub-sdences of the general science of 
Oi^anic Bodies. And so, with Mr. Spencer, they are 
made the subjects of but sub-Bub-divisdons of the science 
of * the laws of the redistribution of Matter and Motion.' ' 

■ LitM, A. CamU *t la FhiltmpAit pomtioe, p. 674. 

■ lie Uioa proceed!: — 'Dam I'ordte da U mfithode pontile, c'eat 
d'kbord par I'objet que m conetruit le Mvoir humaia ; et Ton tenniiM 
par le mjet. La tbdorie anhjectiTe de I'humaniU a done, dana la phi- 
losophie pondve, un lieu toat aaaignd. . . . Taut qu'ellea (la morale, etc.) 
ne tout paa constitndea, une foule de notione vraiment philosophiquoi 
reetent dtelawde^ mta lien certain, nna tiaiaon, aans ensemble. La 
thforie dueujeteat lecompUmeatindiapensa'bledelsthfoiiedel'objet.'^ 
Ibid. p. 677. See also his criticism of Comte's later MUhoda su^. 
Mm, ]^ 627-37, kod puticularlj his distinction between the deduc- 
tive and subjective methods, p. 632. Compare Mill, 0>mUimdP<mtiiiigm, 
pp. 61, %., and Hodgson, Theory of Practice, vol. II. pp. 488-9. 

* The derivative relationa of Psychology and Soraolog;', acootdiiig to 
Mr, Spencet's ichpme, rnsj be thus exhibited, (See Cht^fioatiim of 
the Seimea, p. 26.) 

{(]) (1. Minerslogry 
2. Meteorology 
tn) ^3. Geology 

( (1) Morphology 
^4. Bidogy Ko^ (a.hiyiiology ((a)f«. 

''^' |b.PiTchologyi(b)t^.Sodology. 
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Nor is the system of Mr. Hodgson less distinctly marked 
as idealistic by hia classification of the scieacea than ia 
the system of Hegel ; and that, though he is fully aware 
that the task at present set to philosophera is, not only 
'to give unity to all branches of knowledge, as the 
ba^ of action ; ' but, more particularly, ' to combine 
the two contradictories ' presented by the systems of 
H^el and Ck>mte ' in a system that shall be the truth of 
both.' * Yet, just as Hegel begins with Lc^c, so does 
Mr, Hodgson b^in with Metaph^c, placing it ' at the 
head of both the objectively, and the subjectively 
treated series'* of the Sciences. And from this run 
out two branches, Mathematic being the first, or highest 
science in the objective series. But the conaection of 
this series with Metaphysic is confessedly artificial, 
compared with that of the other or subjective series. 
Contrasting, however, with these various ^tems the 
above-atated Classification, have we not good ground 
to hope that a Method which begins with the correla- 
tion of Physics and Metaphysics will end with the 
reconciliation of that antagonism which has been 

Compue the advene criticiBms of Littr^ Op. cit. pp. 284-309 ; Mill, 
CtmU and PotiUvitm, pp. 41-7; and Bain, Logic, toL i. pp. 333-41. 
The onlj important point with respect to clurification in which I can 
agree with Mr. Spencer is his proteat against a purely sequential ordiir. 
Soe hia Prmdplet of Bietegy, toL I. ch. xi. pp. 28^-310. It would be 
iutarBiting to point out how such » Clanifieatioo of tlie Sciencee as Ur. 
Spencer's Ii^collf follows from his General Method, and ' Unireraal Poa- 
talate,' just aa the Claamflcatian, in the foregtong subaecti<ni aet-forth, 
follow! from snch poetulatw aa those just enunciated. But I can hare, 
with reference to this 'Postulate' of Mr. Spencer's, again onlj refer the 
reader to the odrerae critidsms, more pardcularlj', of Mill, SpMem of 
Logic, voL i. bk. (n.) cb. vii., and Bain, Logic, voL I. Ap. D. 

> 7^«ry of Fratitice, vol. n. pp. 600-1. 

* Ibid. p. 486 et aeq. 
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marked by the independence of these sdences ? May 
we not hope that, distinguiahing thus, and correlatiiig 
Physical and Metaphysical phenomena, we shall be led 
to complementary theories of objective and subjective 
Causation ? May we not hope that, placing thus the 
obscurities of Metaphyrical phenomena in apartments, 
as it were, flooded with a new and intense light from 
the lamps of physical science, we shall master at length 
the dark problems in the mysterious, because as yet so 
dimly lighted, caverns of ourselves? 

7. In opening this Subsection^ I remarked that a 
statement of the conceptions of Truth and Ultimate 
Postulates that underhe our New Method was espe- 
(ually incumbent on us, because our denial of the truth 
of the Christian theory of History implies nothing less 
fundamental than a denial of the truth of accepted 
conceptions of Truth, and hence a rejection of the 
Postulates that underlie these. And I would now, in 
concluding this Subsection, point out that what we 
conceive to be Truth, and what we submit to as 
Authority, are ever essentially the same prindples in 
correlative statements ; and hence that, from new Pos- 
tulates of Truth, there must, either directly or in- 
directly, follow new Principles of Authority. Consider 
it, then, and we shall see how dose is the connection 
between the question of the Eoman Gbvemor and that 
of the chief priests and elders of the people ; and, 
further, that, no less directly to the heart of Chris- 
tianity than the question of the former — Ti iam 
ix^'fliia; What is Truth? — goes the question of the 
latter— -'Ev xali^ i^awrltf raSret roiiif ; xa) rig iroi t&ioxt 
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T^v i^outriav Tauri)* ; ' ' By what Authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee that Authority ? ' 
The one question applies more particularly to the 
Doctrines, the other to the Action of Christianity, and 
the rules it lays down for Conduct. Christianity in- 
trudes into Philosophy with its theories. But — ' What 
is Truth ? ' Answer first that, and let us see if we 
agree on that fundamental question. For, if we should 
chance to have diBerent conceptions of what Truth is, 
your theories can be for me but mere hypotheses, wait- 
ing for judgment, if they have not, indeed, already been 
pronounced false. Into L^blation Christianity intrudes 
with its Laws. But — * By what Authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee that Authority ? ' 
Answer first that question, and without the evasion 
to which he bad recourse ' to whom it was so per- 
tinently put by the chief priests and elders of the 
people. For if we should chance to acknowledge 
some difierent kind of authority, and to appeal to quite 
other sanctions, then your laws will have still to Justify 
themselves, if they have not, indeed, already been con- 
demned as unjust, and your rules, even if they should 
be approved, will have to be quite otherwise sanctioned. 
Nor is it a mere fant^ the putting to Christianity of 
these two crucial questions, which were, the one 
unanswered, the other evaded by Christ. For if 
Modem Metaphysics has, as I have above pointed out, 
arisen from doubt of the Christian conception of Truth, 
and has, in its characteristic critiques and inquiries, 
had for its tum the establishment of a new doctrine of 
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Truth, Modem Ethica has arisen from disaatisfeoticm 
with the Christian principle of Authority, and has had 
for the dm of its characteristic theories the establish- 
ment of another principle of Authority \hsxx the 
Christian.' But whence this dissatis&ction ? It arose 
simply from this, that the principle of Authority, or 
Ethical Standard of Christian Philosophy, was oiie 
which doubt of the Christian theory of History, and 
of the truth, therefore, of the Christian conception of 
Truth, utterly undermined. And hence, m discovering 
and defining those postulates of Truth, which are the 
Ultimate Principles of our New Method, our work has 
been of a character neither more nor less profoundly 
practical than the discovery and definition of postulates 
from which will be derived new Principles of Autho- 
rity. 

■ 'Another,' I do not ea; a principle oppowd to Uist of ChrutiaDity. 
For, as Mi. Mill remArka, ' with regard to the t«ligioue motire, if men 
believe, at most profeH to do, in the goodnem of Ood, thoae who think 
tliat conduciTeneaa to the general happiness is the essence, or even oabf 
the criterion of Good, must necessarily believe tiiat it is also that which 
Ood approres.' (See UtiliUirianimi, p. 41.) And so llr. Anatln makes 
the ' theory of general utility' an 'index to the tacit commands of the 
Deity.' (8eeRw«i«D/ArMprKdfli«M,Tol.i.pp.iUi.flg.) Butevidently 
it may be found that the natuial sanction is enough, without the hypo- 
thesis of its being hut an ' index ' to an hypothetical < command ; ' and 
enough may ' condudreneas to the general happiness * be found to be, 
without the hypotherie of a supernatural ' approvaL' 
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SECTION III. 

THE DISCOTEEY OP THB ULTIMATE LAW OP HISTORT. 

' Dm vetBchloBsene Weaen des UDivenuma hat keine Kraft in aich, 
welehe dem Uuthe dea ErkenneDB Widentond leisten kdnnte ; es muna 
neb Tor ibm ftuftbuD, und Beinea Reichthum und seine Tiefen ibm vor 
Augen lagen, nnd zum GenuEse bringen.' 

Hnrai, BvcytdopdUe, Amtdt. Werkt, b. vi. a. zL 

SUBSECTION I. 

The Inductive Generalisation of the Law of History. 

I. I WOULD now proceed to state, with the summary 
brevity here necessary, the first general results of the 
application of the principles of our New Philosophi- 
cal Method. For we have seeo, in our first section, 
that, a New Philosophy of History having sprung up 
which rendered utterly incredible that system of Chris- 
tian dogma which is, in fact, another philosophy of 
History ; there is an urgent needfulness for the com- 
pletion of this New Philosophy by the discovery of an 
Ultimate Law which may be the basis of that recon- 
struction, rendered necessary by the destruction of that 
Christian Philosophy of History which is, or fix)m whici. 
is derived, the basis, not only of the existing Eehgious 
Ideal, but also of the established Social Polity. Further, 
in summarily reviewing the development hitherto of 
the New Philosophy of History, we found that any 
hopeful attempt at discovering that Tlltimate Law, which 
wUl be at once the completion of the New Philosophy, 
and the baas of the reconstruction of the Ideal, and 
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of Polity, must be itaelf based on a reconciliation of 
those aDtagonistic Causation-theories of Idealism and 
Materialism, to which is owing the imperfect statement, 
discordance, and incomplete verification which charac- 
teriee those historical Laws in which the New Philosophy 
has as yet issued. But such a reconciliation can be 
accomplished only by a truly synthetic method. In our 
foregoing Second Section, therefore, we set forth the 
principles of a New Method which we trust may be found 
to be, in the logical results of its fundamental principles, 
thus truly ^nthetic. And I would now state what the 
general results have actually been of the application of 
this method to a new inquiry into Causation. For we 
shall find that these general results lead us up directly 
to a Law of History, and thus justify our hope that we 
might find this new inquiry into Causation to be, not only 
a necessary prehminary of any further attempt at, but 
the most direct road to the discovery of, that great liaw 
of which we are in quest. But one cannot set out on 
an inquiry without some presupposition which will more 
or less afiect the appUcation of, and the results obtained 
from, even a new method. Now the conception of 
Causation which happened to be my historical in- 
heritance was that defined by the great founder of 
the Scottish School,' with whom I would still naturally 
desire more particularly to connect myself. A Cause 
was defined by Hume *an object followed by another 
whose appearance always conveys the thought to 

' Ah to Hume, ftnd not tbe worthy diriDe, but quite mediocre pbilo- 
Mpber, Dr. Reid, being tbc true foundtT of the Scottish School, Bee 
shore, sect. 1, p. 17. 
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that other.' ' And by Mill, the (alas ! just-departed) 
head of that school," and who has in so many direc- 
tions, and with so great originahty, worked out the 
thoughts both of Hume and of Adam Smith, Cause, 
as Hume interpreted it, is aflSrraed to mean the 'in- 
variable antecedent,' and we may therefore, he aaya, 
'define the cause of a phenomenon to be the antece- 
dent, or the concurrence of antecedents, on which 
it is invariably and unconditionally dependent.'' I 
now think with Dr. StirUng, that this is a misrepre- 
sentation of Hume's doctrine, and that 'Hume, in 
custom, ai^ed, in effect^ for the variabihty of Causality,'* 
It was, however, with the notion of Cause as 'the 
invariable antecedent ' that I started on my new inquiry. 
But so starting, I proceeded to ask, ' la it possible to 
generalise the invariable antecedent of Changes? 
What is, in general, the nature of such antecedents ? 
Or, what are the general conditions of Changes ? Thus 

' laqainf amcemmg Sttman VnderttaaJtnff. Fhilotophical Workt, 
Tol. IT. p. 00. 

' H. Taine, iodeecl, in bu two essays ou Mr. UiU and on Mr. Carljle, 
calls the fotiner the representative of ' Le PoffltiTisme anglais,' and the 
latter of ' L'Iddaliame auglaia.' But thej, In fact, represent two 
currents of Thought, which have been characteristic of the Scottish 
School tbion|{hont its history. And Mr. Spencer, rather than Mi. Mill, 
should be nsmed as the representative of ' Le PositiTisme anglua,' 
though it is indeed with Sir W. Hamilton, and not with any English 
philosopher, that even he more particularly connects himselt 

' Syitetn of Logic, to], i. p. 377. 

* ' This was his express sceptical object indeed ; and it was not the 
iavariabmtif which Hume saw in Ceusnlity that Kant contested, but, 
on the contrary, the variMSty, — the variability, that is, which Hume, 
as it were, sought sceptically to insinuate into Causality by resting the 
(supposititiovs) necessary connection which its idea seemed to iuTolve 
on habit, ciist«m, and the resultant subjertive expectation.' See An- 
notationa to Schwegler, Htdory iif PhUoiophy, p. 465. 
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Stating the problem of Causation, and with such 
conceptioDB of philoaophicaJ, method aa those for- 
mulated in the fpr^oiog section, our fiist etep was 
that analysis and classification of relations, whence our 
classification of the Sciences arose. And as this Clas- 
sification, advanciDg from the conception of formal 
relaticMis of Position to that of casual relations of 
Motion, distinguishes, as the simpl^t of these, the 
causes of translation, it was with the investigation of 
these simplest relations of things that, by the first 
principle of our method, we b^an. 

2. Thus b^innmg our new inquiry into. CausaUon 
with the invesligatJon of the phenomena of Motion, and 
fi.-st, of those aimplest of daem studied in Enei^etic, 
we inquire into the causes of Translation in its three 
fbnns, succes^vely, of Simple TranalaUon, Botation, 
and Compound Tranalaticai-and-Itotation. Now we 
find, first, that^ except in those translations attributed 
to • Attractions ' and 'KepulBions,' the ' invariable an- 
tecedent* may be generalised as a Differential Relation 
betieeen Coexistent Pressures. This may not be at once 
so evident in Translations of the second and third, as 
in Translations of the first class ; but we presently find 
that, in all cases at least, in which the assigned causes of 
notation and Compound Translation-and-Botation are 
verifiable, these causes, as objective conditions, are 
reducible to Difierential Mechanical Belationa. But if 
so, if all the motions, of Which we know certainly the 
conditions, arise from a difier^tial relation between 
the pressures acting on the body in which the change 
from rest to motion appears ; then the remark occurs 
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that those motions which we attribute to * Attractions ' 
are either due to causes of an utterly different kind 
from those of ordinary motions ; or are really, though not 
apparently, due aK> to such differential relations between 
pressures as we know to be the causes of ordinary mo- 
tions. That there should be commonly acknowledged, 
even in our first simplest science of Energetic, two 
kinds of causes so utterly different as Differential Rela- 
tions of Pressure, on the one hand, and ' Attractions 
and Repulsions,' on the other, naturally and rightly 
excites to the effort to show that the motions attributed 
to tiiese hypothetical ' Attractions and Repulsions ' are, 
in reality, due to the very same kind of causes as ordi- 
nary motion.^ But in conaideriug the problem of 
esplaining, by Differentitd Relations of Pressure, the 
motions attributed to Attractions and Repulsions, it is 
very soon found that, aa the current notion of the 
causes of gravity, m^netism, affimty, &c. rests on a 
certain hypothesis, or rather class of hypotheses having 
a certain common characteristic, with respect to the 
nature of Matter ; a theory of these phenomena which 
would give a purely mechanical theory of their causes, 
and thus correlate them with ordinary motions, must be 
founded on a new and verifiable hypothesis of Atoms. 
In the current hypotheses, Atoms are conceived as litUe 
isolated bodies, with certain 'essential' forms, and 
' absolute ' qualities, ' endowed ' with certain * inherent 

* Even Helmholtz, howevoT, thus still writes : — ' Enfla, le problime 
dee aaeaem phjsiquee coDSute k ramener tous lea ph(!nom&neH □aturela 4 
dee foTcea ioTuiableB, attraetiTee et rtpubdrea, dont I'mtsnut^ depend de 
lAdubincedee centre* d'action,'—CDn«CT-™/ibn de In Force. Traduit par 
L. Piirard, p. 62. 
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^■il■tue8,' of ' attraction,' for instance, or ' repulsion,' 
or acted on by certain 'ethers,' 'subtle fluids,' &c 
But quite a different hypothesis with respect to the 
nature of matter suggested itself as an inductive gene- 
ralisatioQ from those new facts especially which Fara- 
day's experimental researches revealed to us; facts 
which led that great discoverer, also, to the rejection 
of the ordinary conception of matter. Among such 
facta may be instanced those which led to the abandon- 
ment of the Contact-theory of the Voltaic Battery ; 
those which established such a correlation between 
Electricity and Magnetism as showed that the existence 
of the one implied that of the other, and that they might 
be defined as Linea of Force at right angles to each 
other; and such facta, more particularly, as those 
which proved how entirely the mi^netic and diaraag- 
netic properties of a body depend on its coexistent, the 
medium in which it is placed. Such were some of the 
principal facts that suggested to me the possibility of 
explaining by ordinary mechanical cauaes, or differential 
relationa of pressure, those motions of approach and 
recession, commonly attributed to occult forces of 
' attraction ' and ' repulsion ' — if, as in the bypotheaig 
which I proposed in 1859^ aa the basis of a general 
mechanical theory of Physics, Pressure is conceived 
with perfect generality as ' every kind of force which 

' Seelt^mrttof Britith Aisiciaium (1869), Phytical and Mathematical 
Section, p. 68. See also for ft fuller, but still yerj iuBdeqiULte stAtement 
of the bjpothesia and resaltiag theory, my pupera in the Phiio$ophiaU 
Magasine for lc61. But these pBpera and aataa othera on the some sub- 
ject I hope woti to be able to preaent in n sumewhat less inadequate furm 
under the ^HaoiMatuidlg-dtterminiHg Atom»,oe the Inductive Bane of th» 
Xew PhilomiiKy. 
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acts between elastic bodies, or tbe parts of an elastic 
body, as the cause or the effect of a state of strmn, 
whether that force is tensile, compressive, or distort- 
ing ; ' if elasticity is considered as ' \me des propridt^s 
g^ndralea de la mati^re ; ' ^ and if Atoms are conceived 
as Centres of Pressure, transmitted in mutually-deflect- 
able Lines of Motion, and so, defined as Mutually- 
determining Centres of Pressure. 

3. Such being our inductively suggested hypothesis, 
we proceeded next, in accordance with the principles of 
our New Method, speculatively to develop it as a 
general theory. For if, as Science postulates, there is 
an essential oneness under all the apparent diversity of 
Nature; if, as Aristotle said with such fine wit, oox 
coixi S' ^ ^t>(ri£ (TfiiroSjaiSi)$ oJo'a ix rStv ^atvo[i.fvwv, 
totriFtp fLoj(^r,fd. Tpaywhia ; if Nature is not episodic in 
its phenomena, like a bad tragedy, then that funda- 
mental conception of Atoms, by which we would 
explain the mechanical phenomena of Bodies, can have 
no actual truth, except it is in accordance with that by 
which the chemical phenomena of Substances, and 
with that also by which the biological phenomena of 
Organisms are explained. Now, for Chemic, there 
has not as yet, so far as I am aware, been stated a 
fundamental conception with which that of Atoms, as 
above defined, might be brought into relation. But 
the whole tendency, both of experimental discovery 
and of theoretical speculation in this Science, is cer- 

* Kanldne, Cunibndgt and Dubtin Malhemidienl Journal, 1861, vol. 
II. p. 40. 
' Laiii^, TTtioi-uj mathitiiaiiqat de C^tcutkiti dei Curpg lolidei, p. 1. 
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tainly towards the formation of a conception of che- 
mical elements as systema of molecular motion, and of 
chemical qualities as depending on differences in such 
systems of Motion. I have ventured, therefore, to 
name the elements of Matter, conceived as CJhemical 
Substance, Equivalents ; and to define these, Inier- 
changeably Equilibrating Systems of Motion. As to the 
fundamental conception of Organic, it b evident that 
the conception of Cells is in general accordance with 
that of Atoms. For the common characteristic of both 
conceptions is the notion, not of independent, but of 
codependent existence; of existence, that is, in a 
system ; and of dependence, therefore, on the con- 
ditions of coexistence. Not content, however, with 
tiiis general accordance, I have thought that the &cts 
and generalisations of that later biological Science of 
which the boast is to be •mechanisch begriindet,' 
justifies a definition of Cells which would bring the 
conception of them into more immediate relation witii 
the fundamental conception of mechanical Science as 
above defined ; and Cells I have therefore ventured to 
define as Systems of inner and outer Systems of Motion 
in unstable eqailibrium with a System. By this specu- 
lative development of our conception of Atoms, — in thus 
comparing our inductive generalisation firom material 
phenomena in those simplest relations whidi we dis- 
tinguished as mechanical, with our inductive gene- 
ralisations from such phenomena in those more complex 
relations which we dbtinguiah respectively as chemical 
and biological, — our conception of Atoms is, in such 
cbffercntiatiou and integration, at once defined and 
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generalised. And the result of the comparisoD, finally, 
both of the current and of the proposed new conception 
of Atoms with the most general principle hitherto 
established of Physical research — the principle of the 
Conservation of Energy, and the Equivalence of Trans- 
formation — ee^ms to justify us in stating, as the basis of 
a general mechanical theory of Physics, our hypothesis 
of Mutually-determining Atoms. 

4. But next, by the third rule of our New Method, 
cornea that verificative deduction which can alone 
establish our hypothesis, not merely as a theory, but 
as a principle. In the general science of Mechanic, 
or, aa we name it. Energetic, there will be three Hnes 
of direct Deduction. For, in the first place, in 
that first subscience of Energetic which I have dis- 
tinguidied as Molar Energetic — as the conception of 
Atoms is perfectly general, and equally apphcable to 
all bodies in mechanical relations to each other, and 
whatever thdr size or composition ; and as this con- 
c^itiiCHi of Atoms in &ct implies, as will presently be 
clear, a new theory of the (origin of Motion ; — the first 
deduction from it will be a new theory of the origin of 
our solar ^tem, or a new theory of nebular Evolution.^ 

' For in accoidance with this concepnon of Atoms, the motions of the 
origiBAl Nebula must be coaceived aa determined by ita relUiotu to otbet 
Btullar sjstoms. Would not, than, an extendon of Plateau's experiments 
lead to some verifiable hypothesis with respect to these relatioBS P Or, 
■tucking the problem from another direction, can nothing towards a 
solution of it be deduced from the relations of the distance^ and of die 
ravolutional and rotational velocities f Such were the qaestiona over 
which I have agtun and sgain spent, with but ytiry meagre resolta, 
mouths of labour. The problem was too faioinatiog, and I refnsed at 
ouce to acknowledge the inadequacy of my mathematical n 
' Malo me Qalatea petit, lasuva puella, 
£t fugit ad salicee, et se cupit ante videri.' 
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Secondly, in Molecular Energetic, those general ex- 
planations of magnetic attractions and repulsions, by 
differential relations of pressure, which I first su^ested 
in 1859, will have to be worked-out in a detailed 
mathematical theory, to which, however, various series 
of researches since that time have greatly contributed.' 
And, thirdly, in that third subscience of Energetic 
which I have distinguished as Correlational Ener- 
getic, it will have to be shown that that mechanical 
explanation of the cause of gravity which is at once 
given by the conception of the parts of Matter as 
Centres of Pressure transmitted in mutually-deflect- 
able Lines of Motion,^ brings into accordance with each 
other and with this mechanical explanation of gravity, 
the mechanical explanation of all other ' attractions ' 
and 'repulsions,' as, like ordinary motions, due to 
differential relations of Pressure. Such would be 
the direct deductive verification of our theory of the 
parts of Matter as mutually-determining. Frankly, 
however, it must be confessed, that my skill in Mathe- 
matics has been too inadequate to enable me to do 
much, or indeed, I may more truly say, anything, 
towards such a direct deductive verification of this 
hypothesis and general theory of Atoms, as the pre- 
sent magnificent development of mathematico-physical 
research would require. But an inverse deductive 

' Se« Manrell, Eltdridty and Magtutitm. 

' For eridently, in k System of Bodies thoa conceived, the opposing; 
lines from uij two being deflected in directioua of less reaiHUnce, the 
bodies will approach; and perturbatim, or the approach of one of theso 
bodies to another than that to which it is prinu^j attracted, will bo 
the analogue of r^pwbwn in electric and magnetic phenomena. 
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verification of it may, as it appears to me, be fouad 
in the consideration of the most general of the results 
of modem research — the Priaciple of the Conservation 
of Enei^, or the Law of Equivalent Transformation. 
If a new force appears, we are, by this Law, assured 
that an equal amount of force in some other form has 
preceded it, and we are assured that the new force has 
no absolute quality, but stands in a definite quantitative 
relation to pre-exiating forces ; we are, in a word, assured 
that we have before us, not a creation, but a transforma- 
tion. But from such a consideration of the principle 
of Conservation as a Law of sequential and quantita- 
tive relativity, the presumption will logically arise that, 
as Forces considered as Sequences are quantitatively re- 
lated to each other. Forces considered as Co-existences 
are qualitatively related to each other. Investigating 
the origin of any new form of Force, we find tliat 
there is no creation in respect of quantity ; and we put 
to ourselves the question whether, were we to investi- 
gate the conditions of the action and continued 
existence of any particular form of Force, we should 
not find that there is no independence in respect of 
qualify. We know that quantities are relative, de- 
pending on pre-existing conditions, and we ask whether 
qualities may not be correlative, depending on co- 
existing conditions. Thus, as the accepted Law of 
quantitative relativity, gives the conception of a Seeies 
equivalent in its successions; does not the Law of 
qualitative relativity, which would appear to be logi- 
cally thence derivable, give the conception of a System 
mutually determining in its co-existences ? But such 
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a deduction evidently not only accords with, but — as 
indeed a verifying deduction ever does — enables \is 
at OQce to state as a general principle our inductive 
hypothesis of mechanical Atoms, uid thence-developed 
theory of chemical Equivalents, and organic Cells. 
For, as the Sequential Belativity of Forces may, in 
accordance with accepted formulas, be expressed in 
some such terms as these : Every Existence is an 
Equivalent Transformation of a Fre-ezistence ; by such 
considerations as the preceding, we are led to a I^aw 
of Systematic Belativity, which, in such a proposition 
as the following, may be enunciated : Every Existence 
has a determined and determining Co-existence; or, 
more iiilly and accurately, Every Existence is a System 
{of Motions) in a determined and determining System 
of Co existences. 

5. Passing now over from Physics to Metaphysics, 
not merely as to a more complex, but as to a corre- 
lative Science ; it is first of all clear that, if such a 
principle as this of Co-existence is, indeed, the ultimate 
genaraliaation of physical research ; and if, therefore, 
the conception of Matter must be characterised by 
such a systematic relativity as I have just endeavoural, 
in accordance with the most general results of our 
later knowledge, to express in my definitions of Atoms, 
of Equivalents, and of Cells, a similar relativity must 
also characterise the conception of Mind. As against 
the Materialists, Mind must therefore be considered as 
possessed of a certun definable spontaneity ; as against 
the Idealists, however, this spontaneity cannot be truly 
conceived as possessed of any determinate qualities 
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per 86, or independent ' Innate Ideas ; ' and hence, the 
spontaneity of Mind must be definable as a Tendency 
only, or, in its subjective aspect, a Want, and a Want 
implying something out of the Mind, in the same way 
aa the physical notion of Pressure implies another than 
the body exerting pressure. What, thea, is the fun- 
damental Tendency, or Want of Mind ? This, evi- 
dently, we can discover only by analysing the results 
of the activity of Mind. Consider, then, such conclu- 
. aions of psychological analysis as the following. Every, 
even the simplest sensation is a unity, totahty, or 
oneness of elementary sensations, very numerous, and 
very brief, of which the rhythm corresponds (speaking 
generally) with that of an external event.^ Two sen- 
Badons may appear to consciousness irreducible, and 
possessed of absolutely different qualities, and yet be 
really of the same nature, differing only in the size, 
order, and number of their elements.' And thus our 
various special sensations are seen to be simply 
different, but correlative totals or onenesses of the same, 
or similar elements — in a word, correlative Forms of 
Oneness. But further. The sensations through which 
we have direct or immediate presentations of objects 
are all accompanied by Kevived Sensations, or Images, 
through which we have indirect, or mediate repre- 
sentations of previously-presented objects. It is in 
this way that we distinguish the special character 
of a sensation. And we thus see here ^lin that 
mental activity consists in the integration of correlative 

■ CompciTe Taioe, De rTntelb'gmee, t. I. p. 230. 
» Ibid. pp. 275-278. 
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elements — in this case, impressions, and their accom- 
panying revived-impressions. Yet further. If we com- 
pare the related states of dream, hallucination, and 
illusion^ with what we distinguish as the rational 
waking state, we find that they differ simply in tliis — 
that, whereas the former states consist in an un- 
corrected exteriority of images, the latter state con- 
sists in the equilibration and rautuiil determination of 
images and sensations.' And hence, whether we con- 
sider the action which gives us a sensation in its 
simplest form, or the action through which any given 
sensation is known for the sensation which it is, or the 
action which distinguishes the waking from the dream- 
ing state, we find that it is a totalising, equilibration, 
or integration of correlative elements. We conclude, 
therefore, from our psychological analysis that the 
fimdamental spontaneity of Mind must be characterised 
as a Tendency to Int^ation, or Want of Oneness. 
But such a spontaneity as this cannot work in vacuo, 
any more than can that spontaneity which we cha- 

' See Maur;, Dv Sommeil et det Sivtt ; Oiieunget, IVaiU <h» Mohditt 
madalet ; and Macnish, PhSoiophy of Sletp. 

' CoiopAra Taine, De FlttieUiffence, 1. 1. pp. 400 &g. And hence, it 
may be added that the queaCion, whethar out waking state may not be a 
dream, is an entirely inaccurate, tliough poetic fancy. You may, indeed, 
if you will, call out waking state also a dream. Rut it is a state of an 
Utterly difiarsut ciiaracter from that usually digtinguished b; tlie name 
of dream. For in that sense-awake life aometimea by poets called a 
dream, there ie, as stated in the text, such a mutual delenuinataon of two 
sets of elements ae tkeie is not in that sense-closed life, usually distin- 
guished asa dream. Oompere the tines of Euripidi'S, quoted by Sokrates 
in the Qorgiaa — 

with those of Shakspeare in the Ttti^Ml — 

We are such stuff, &c 
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racterise as Pressure. A material body, or Atom, 
coDceived as a Centre of Pressure, implies determined 
and determining Centres of Pressure. And so, a 
mental state or Mood, conceived aa a Want of Oneness, 
implies determined and determining Forms of Oneness. 
Such Forms of Oneness are Sensations, Images, and 
Ideals — themselves the results of the Mind's integrating 
activity. And thus, finally, we obtain a conception 
aa fundamental for Metaphysics as that above-defined 
of Atoms for Physics, and define Moods as Wants of 
Oneness detenaining and determined by correlative 
Forms of Oneness. But, as our inductively arrived-at 
hypothesis of Atoms and the thence-developed general 
theory of Material Elements — Atoms, Equivalents, and 
Cells — was ultimately generalised in a principle of 
Co-existence, so will this hypothesis of Moods and the 
thence-developed general theory of Mental Elements — ■ 
Moods, Emotions, and Volitions — be found ultimately 
generalisable in a principle of Sequence. For if 
Moods, or the integrating Activities of Mind in the 
simplest of their subjective aspects, are to be defined 
as just stated ; then, New Integrations will be definable 
as satisfactions of correlatively-determined Wants of 
Oneness. But New Integrations are simply new atates 
of consciousness, or, as it may be etymologically de- 
fined, tc^ether-knowing. And new states of Con- 
sciousness are Sequences of Thought, or we may say, 
simply Sequences. For, if we consider it, we shall 
see that there would be no sequence, if there were not 
Thought. Or, do you aak, ' Would not the ticks of 
the watch on the stand before me on the desk, succeed 
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each other independently of Thought ? ' Nay, except 
some mind attends, or imagines Bome mind attending, 
there is no sequence in the tidu. For what is suc- 
cession but the ctmnection of a number of events? 
Where would be the connection without Thought? 
Or how could the events be in a series without inte- 
gration? Sequence, then, is of the very essence of 
Thought. Just as Matter is Co-existence ; Thought or 
Mind is Sequence. Matter is indeed but the Space- 
aspect of Thought ; Mind, the Time-aspect of Matter. 
Without Thought there would be but the chaos of an 
eternal, and — as undefined by Fast and Future — ab- 
solutely unthinkable Now. And we may, therefore, 
iu enunciating our general principle of Sequence, say, 
not Every Sequence of Thought, but, simply, Every 
Sequence is the Satisfaction of a correlaUvely deter- 
mined Want of Oneness. 

6. I would DOW, in this rapid summaiy of the re- 
sults of our new inquiry into Causation, proceed to 
state that Ethical principle of Co-oneness which was at 
length arrived-at as the int^ration of those concep- 
tions of Belativity just defined in the physical priuciple 
of Co-existence, and the metaphyseal principle of Cor- 
relation. We have found then, in our general study 
of ph3raical phenomena, that three kinds of Existences 
must be distinguished : — Mechanical Bodies, Chemical 
Substances, and Biological Organisms ; and in our cor- 
relative study of metaphysical phenomena, we found 
that we had similarly to distinguish three kinds of Se- 
quences, namely: Sensations, the subject of Animastic; 
Im^es, the subject of Itleatlc ; and Ideals, the subject 
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of Noetic. And as, in Fhyeics, we defined the Elements- 
of Bodies, of Substances, and of Organisms, as, respec- 
tively, Atoms, Equivalents, and Cells; so in Meta- 
physics, the Spontaneities which underlie Sensations, 
Images, and Ideals, we have defined as, respectively, 
Moods, Emotions, and Volitions. Such cat^ories, first 
suggested in our experimental study of Physics, were 
finally carried over into Ethics. Its general concep- 
tion, evidently int^rating those of Existence and of 
Sequence, is Will. Just aa Existences and Sequences, so 
are Wills or the Embodiments of Will, found to be of 
three kinds, which may be distingmahed as Persons, 
Neighbours, and Citizens ; and hence arise the tiiree 
Ethical Sciences of Orectic, Deontic, and Juridic. And 
further, as the Etiiical correlates of the physical Ele- 
ments, distinguished as Atoms, Equivalents, and Cells ; 
and of the Metaphysical Spontaneities, distingiushed as 
Moods, Emotions, and Vohtions; we distinguish Motives, 
Consciences, and Characters. Motives, then, we make 
the fundamental conception of Ethic, and define Motives 
as MuhioUy determining Aims at Oneness. And just as 
we show in Physic, that, if Pressures are conceived as 
mutually determining, there necessarily arise antagonis- 
tic ' attractive, and repulsive forces ; ' so, in Metaphysic, 
we would show that, if Wants of Oneness are conceived 
as correlatively determined, there necessarily arise an- 
tagonistic Wants, corresponding to these physical Forces 
of so-called 'Attraction ' and * Bepulsion ;' and hence we 
would show in Ethic that Motives are to be fiirther and 
more particularly distinguished as Aims at Self-oneness, 
at Oneness-over-Others, and atCo-onenesa. But further. 
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As in Physic, we were led to a generalisation of our 
conception of Atoms in ' the principle of C3o-existence ; 
and in Metaphysic to a generalisation of our conception of 
Moods in the principle of Correlation ; eo, in Ethic, we 
are led to a generalisation of our conception of Motives 
in a principle which we may name that of Co-oneness, 
and define in some such terms as these : Every Will is 
a System (of Aims at Oneness) determining and de^ 
termined by other Wills to Co-oneness. 

7. But let us now consider that general notion of 
which these principles of Coexistence, of Correlation,- 
and of Co-oneness, the results of our new enquiry into 
Causation, are but the variously explicating expressions. 
Evidently the general notion common to all these 
principles is that of Mutual Bbtebmination ; and these 
principles are but expressions of this general notion 
in its objective, subjective, and objective-subjective 
aspects. But what is this notion of Mutual Deter- 
mination thus explicated but a conception of CausaUon ; 
a new conception of it ; and a conception derived, as 
certainly every true conci^tion of C*ausation must be, 
from general results as to the nature of Things — results 
themselves derived from investigation of the actual 
relations of Things? Distinguishing Things as Ex- 
istences, Sequences, and Wills, and arriving at such 
conceptions of the nature of Existences, of Sequences, 
and of Wills as those defined in the above-stated general 
Principles, we are at once given three diflerent, but 
mutuaUy-iraplicatiug conceptions of Causation. Con- 
sider, first, the conception of Existences given by our. 
general Physical Principle, and the couception, thence 
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resultmg, of CausatioD in its objective aspect. If, in 
order that our general conceptionfl may accord with 
the experimental results of our later knowledge ; if 
Atoms, if Existences generally, must be conceived — not 
as independent ' entities ' which have been ' endowed ' 
with certain ' virtues ' of * attraction,' ' repulsion,' or 
what not — but be conceived, on the contrary, as not 
existing save in coexistence, and as having no quali- 
ties whatever save such as are expressions of relations 
of coexistence ; then, from such a conception of the 
nature of Existences, quite a new conception follows 
of the causea of change in Existences. For, if every 
Existence is a System (of Motion) in a determining and 
determined System of Coexistences ; then Causea must 
be defined as Relations, differential or equilibrate, between 
{the Motions of) Coexistenls. But as Existences are but 
one aspect of Things, and only the objective or physical 
aspect of them, we have, in the conception of Causes, 
derived from our conception of Existences, but one 
aspect of Causation, and only its objective aspect, as 
Physical Condition. Let us, then, consider next the 
conception we have arrived at of Things in their sub- 
jective, or Metaphysical aspect, as Sequences, and what 
the conception is which thence follows of Causation, as 
Metaphysical Spontaneity. Now, we expressed our 
general result as to the nature of Sequences — as to the 
nature, that is, of Mental States as distinguished from 
Material facta — in these terms : Every Sequence is the 
Satis&ctJon of a correlatively determined "Want of One- 
ness. But if so, then, manifestly. Causes, from the 
internal or subjective point of view at which, in Metar 
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physic, we place ourselves, must be defined aa Corre- 
tatively determined Wants of Oneness. Not yet, 
however, is the conception of Caiisatioa which ia the 
result of our new enquiry fully defined. In our general 
analysis of Things, we distinguished not only Existences 
and Sequences, but also, as the integration of these. 
Wills. And if the result we arrived-at as to the nature 
of Wills be admitteil, namely, that every Will ia a 
System (of Aims at Oneness) determining and deter- 
mined by other Wills to Co-oneness ; then Causes, in 
the conception of them hence-derived, must be defined 
as Relations of Accordance between Subjective Aim at, 
and Objective Result in Co-oneness. And such, there- 
fore, becomes the definition of Cause as Ethical End. 
Three conceptions of Causes we thus see to be the 
result of our general investigation of Things in their 
three great categories as Existences, Sequences, and 
Wills. But these three conceptions of Causes are mani- 
festly but expressions, from difierent, but related stand- 
points, of the same new conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. And this threefoldness of ex- 
pression is rendered necessary not only by that three- 
foldness of Things which analysis reveals, but by that 
threefoldness of Thought which, as we shall in the 
nest subsection see, is its Ultimate I^w. Away ia 
thus finally swept, not out of Physics only, but out of 
Metaphysics, and out of Ethics, the mere sequence- 
conception of Causes, either as independent Agents 
acting from without, or as absolute Forces actmg from 
within. Causation, as we now see, implies, not merely 
sequence of Events, but reciprocity of Existence ; 
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Causes, therefore, are not entities, but systematic rela- 
tions ; the UncondiHonat Antecedent is not a onesided 
and direct, but a twofold and differential action ; 
Changes, therefore, are conditioned by systematic rela- 
tions ; and Forces are definable as elements of that 
reciprocal relation which we name a Cause. 

8. See, now, the reconciliation which this new con- 
ception efiects of the antagonistic Causation-theories 
of Idealism and Materialism, and hence the achieve- 
ment, at length, of the more immediate aim of our new 
enquiry. There are, however, strictly speaking, three 
sets of antagonistic Causation-theories which we must 
show this new conception of Mutual Determination to 
be capable of reconciling. And though we may 
excusably use the terms Idealism and Materialism to 
designate these antagonisms generally, these terms are 
more properly restricted to denote the antagonism of 
the existing theories of Metaphysics. First, then, as to 
the reconciliation of that antagonism of Causation- 
theories whidi we find in those general Physical 
Theories distinguishable as Dynamism and Atomism, and 
of which the object is to explain the origin of Motion. 
In the one class of theories, Forces are supposed to 
emanate from Matter, or Matter is resolved altogether 
into Forces ; in theories of the other class, Forces are 
supposed to act on Matter, which is itself conceived to 
be made up of absolutely hard particles of a deter- 
minate form. But without entering into detailed criti- 
cism of these theories, it must here suffice to point out 
that both are equally wanting in relativity of con- 
ception ; to submit that it is from this common cha- 
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racteristic that the difficulties of each of these seta of 
theories arise; and to siigge^ that these difficulticB 
will, and indeed only can, disappear on such a relative 
conception at once of Matter and of Force as that given 
by our New Principle of Coexistence, and the thence- 
deduced conception of Cause as Physical Condition. 
Secondly, as to the reconciliation of that antagonism of 
Causation-theories which we find in those general 
Metaphysical Theories of which the aim is the ex- 
planation of the Origin of Knowledge, and which 
are distiugubhed as Idealism and Materialism, The 
recondliation which seems to me to be eSected 
of these antagonistic theories by our New Principle 
of Correlation, and the conception hence-derived of 
Cause as Metaphysical Spontaneity, may, perhaps, be 
most clearly and briefly shown in its relation, more 
particularly, to the theory of Kant. Now, while Kant 
denied to the Mind any sort of Knowledge antecedent 
to, or independent of. Experience, he still maintained' 
that the Mind possesses certain * Forms ' destined to 
enfold, though requiring to be supplemented by the 
' Matter ' of Experience. In opposition to this, it 
would, from the above principle, follow that the Mind 
is to be conceived as, not only in ita knowledge, but in 
its constitution, dependent on the World; that this 
constitutional dependence, however, is not, as with the 
Materialists, a contingent and sequential relation ; but 
such a necessary and systematic correlation that, not 
only our Cognitions, but our Faculties would not be 
such as they are, were not the World such as it is. 
' Thus,' it is said, ' things appear to us, but as they are 
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in themselves we can never know.' But I ask, Why 
should we assume that there are ' things in them- 
selves?' For what are Noumena but Things con- 
ceived 08 unqualified ? And what is this but the con- 
ception of Things as not in relation to other Things ? 
But I deny that there is any Thing not in relation to 
other Things, and hence I conceive Things and the 
Cognitions of Things to be, not arbitrarily related, and 
standing, as it were, only side by side, but mutually 
related. Thought and Existence are thus conceived 
as neither independent^ as the Materialist maintains;: 
nor identical, as the Idealist contends ; but correlative. 
Otherwise to express the same conception, Time and 
Space are conceived as neither, on the one hand, in us, 
and projected on the World ; nor as, on the other- 
hand, in the World, and hence reflected in us ; but as 
correlative results of an interaction, neither element of 
which is, in fact, independent of, nor, in thought, con-: 
ceivable without the other. And just as, according to 
our fimdamental physical conception, a particle of 
matter exists as it is only through its coexistents ; so, 
by our fundamental metaphysical conception, neither 
of the great correlates, the World and the Mind, would, 
without the other, be anything finite, definite, or 
definable. But thirdly, in this brief summary, as to 
the reconcihation of that antagonism of Causation- 
theories which we find in those general Ethical 
Theories distinguishable as Intuitionalism and Utilitari- 
anism, and of which the object is to explain the ori^n 
of Conscience. Id the one class of theories, the Forces 
that determine Action, or Motion in its objectivo- 
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subjective aspect, as right or wrong, are conceived aa 
innate ; in the other, as derived ; and these two classes 
will be found to be strictly analogous to the classes, 
above dislinguisbed, of Fhy^cal Theories with req>ect 
to the Forces that detenniDe motion in its merely 
objective aspect. But, as in the case of the theories of 
Dynamism and of Atomism, I must here confine myself 
to pointing out the radical vice of want of retatimty, in 
the conceptions both of the Intuitional, and of the 
Utilitarian School ; and, as die Intuiticmalists seem 
now driven to admit that the forms of Moral Frindples 
are externally determined, I would submit that the 
Utilitarians can complete, and, in completing, trans- 
form their theory only by admitting that Elzperience 
could never give rise to any Moral Principles whatever, 
save in the interaction between its memories and 
systems of spontaneous Moral Want, or Wills, defined 
aa in our principle of Co-oneness, and in the concep- 
tion thence-deduced of Cause as Ethical End. In con- 
clusion, with reference generally to that reconciliation 
which seems to me to be effected by the conception of 
Mutual Determination, as explicated in our New Prin- 
ciples of Co-eiistence, Correlation, and Co-oneneas, I 
would remark, that, only in a partial conception of Bela- 
tivity, and hence of Law, has the dispute as to Freedom 
and Necessity any standing-ground. For, if what Law 
really is, and what Causation truly means, is Mutual 
Determination ; then, evidently, neither Freedom nor 
Necessity can be absolutely predicated either of Phy- 
sical Motions, or of Ethical Actions ; and, if used at 
all, tliese terms can be rightly used only to deuote the 
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character of phenomena from correlative inward, and 
outward stand-points. And the view thus given, not 
only of Moral, but of Natural Phenomena ; the sub- 
lime view, by this fuller development of the conception 
of Law, given us of Conditioned Spontaneity; the 
view thus given of the Universe, no more as, irom 
without it may appear, a mere mechanism, and neces- 
sity of sequence, but as, from within it is seen to be, a 
divine life, and freedom of Coexistence — will have, it 
may safely be predicted, results altogether incommen- 
surable. 

9. But the reconciliation of the antagonistic Causa- 
tion-theories of Physics, of Metaphysics, and of Ethics, 
was but the more immediate aim of our new inquiry. 
Its remoter, bat never-despaired-of aim, was the dis- 
covery of the Ultimate Law of History. For, as I have 
already in the first Section noted,* on reo^nising 
Hegel's Hational Law of History, and Comte's Empiri- 
cal Law of History to be the outcome respectively of 
an Idealist, and of a Materialist theory of Causation, 
and hence of Method ; it became dear that a new 
inquiry into Causation was the necessary prehrainary 
to any iiirthcr attempt at a development of the Philo- 
sophy of History. When, even in the first months of 
this new inquiry, it was seen that a new definiteness 
had been given, to the conception of law by the great 
principle of the Conservation of Energy, and the Equi- 
valence of Transformation ; it was hoped that a new 
mquiry into Causation would be found not only 
the necessary preliminflry, but the most direct course 

' Pp. 67-0. 
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nf rvsciirdi that could be entered on witli a view to 
I lie iliscovery of an Ultimate Historical Law. And 
this probability seemed strongly confirmed by those 
general historical considerations which led me to beheve 
that the revolution, in the midst of which we at present 
are, is, in \\s inmost meaning, a change in men's notiona 
of the causes of cfiange. Have these anticipations of 
the remote, been justified by the proximate result of 
our new inquiry into Causation? Have they not? 
Have we not thus caught the skirts at least of a form 
which may, if held fiist, reveal itself, at length, as that 
very Ultimate lavf, the aim of all our researches ? For 
when Causation, as all our later knowledge leads us to 
conceive it, is clearly seen to be definable as Mutual 
Determination ; clearly seen it must also be that 
Causation, as in the earlier stages of knowledge con- 
ceived, is to be defined as Onesided Determination. 
In the later stages of knowledge we should seem 
required to conceive Causes as Kelations ; in the earlier 
stages of knowledge Causes are unquestionably con- 
ceived as Agents. Beciprocal Action is the conception, 
in which aU our later knowledge of Causation seems to 
be generalised ; but this only makes it clear that but 
more or less gross or refined expressions of that con- 
ception of Onesided Action, formed by primitive igno- 
rance, are the Fetiches of the Savage, the Gods of the 
Xheolt^an, and the Entities of the unscientific Meta- 
physician. Is there not, however, thus defined for us 
that first stage in the conception of Causation pointed- 
out by Hume ? Starting firom his general theory of 
Causation, in our systematic inquiiy, have we not been 
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Uiua suddenly brought to a great historical result? 
And are we not thus able to characterise in their inmost 
nature those two great stages in the natural history of 
Religion, which were but in their outward form charac- 
terised by Hume ? Combining our two great inductions, 
the one of which defines the later conception of Cau- 
sation as Mutual Determination ; while the other defines 
the earlier conception of Causation as Onesided Deter- 
mination ; we state the general fact, or Empirical Law 
of Mian's History to be Advance from the conception of 
Onesided Determination to the conception of Mutual 
Determination. 

SUBSECTION II. 

The Speculative Development of our Hypothetical Law. 

1. Such, then, is the historical Hypothesis to which 
we have at length been led by our new inquiry into 
Causation. And with reference to such a result, the 
whole of our inquiry hitherto assumes quite a new 
aspect ; and an aspect which seems strikingly to illus- 
txate the complete relativity of scientific conceptions. 
Considered in reference to its immediate aim, the 
discovery of a more complete theory of Causation, and 
one reconciliative of the antagonisms of the current 
Causation-theories, all the three processes of scientific 
research may be said to have been already illustrated :- 
Inductive Generalisation, in that pliyeical inquiry 
which gave, as its result, the hypothesis of Mutually- 
deternaining Atoms ; Speculative Development, and 
Deductive Verification, not merely in the establishment 
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of thf^ hypothesis as in paragraphs 2 aod 3 cf the 
foregoing Subsection stated ; but Speculative Develop- 
ment and Deductive Verification in the higher spheres 
also, first, of the development of Metaphyseal and 
Ethical principles corresponding to that Physical Prin- 
ciple in wfaidi our Hypothesis of Atoms was generahsed ; 
and secondly, of the verification of these principles, not 
only severally, but jointly, in the reconciliation which 
they are shown to eflect, h^ their more complete 
relativity of conception. But, considered in reference 
to its remoter aim, the discovery of die Ultimate Law of 
History, all the foregoing processes of research assume 
but the aspect of one prolonged and complicated process 
of Inductive Generalisation. For the Historical Law, to 
which we have just been led, though a higher result than 
that to which we were previously led — the definition of 
Causation as Mutual Determination — ^is yet, in itself, of 
a more incomplete and hypothetical character. With 
respect, th^-efore, to a result thus higher, but more 
incomplete, both the great processea of Speculative 
Development and Deductive Verification still lie before 
us. And, that this must be so, wUl be evident on 
remarking that the above-stated law, even if true, states 
the character only of the primitive, and of the ultimate 
stages of Intellectual Development. But we can have 
no working Law of History ; no law by which its 
banning and end can be brought into relation, and 
thus its whole course illuminated ; no such law shall 
we have, except we can, in some definite and verifiable 
manner, generalise l^e method of the advance from the 
earUer to the later mode of conceiving Causation. It 
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is evident, therefore, that, in (he above-stated law, we 
have made but the first step towards the discovery of 
the Ultimate Law of History. The above statement 
must be considered as but the hypothesis which has been 
the result of a process (sufficiently prolonged, certainly, 
and complicated) of Inductive Generalisation. And to 
the Speculative Development of this hypothesis — the 
second process in the hoped-for discovery — we have 
now, in this subsection, to apply om*selves. 

2. But how shall we start in be^nning such a 
development of our Hypothetical Law ? Consider it. 
Would it not be well further to examine the principles 
of the Method itself which has led to this provisional 
generalisation, and now requires its speculative develop- 
ment ? Only the result of acting upon it can decisively 
justify such a su^estiou. It does, however, appear to 
be thus justified. For, as the Empirical Law of His- 
tory, which we have already obtained, is really a 
statement of a certain general change in the outward 
forms of Thoiight ; and as an Ultimate Law of History, 
if discoverable, can be nothing else but a concrete 
statement — a statement immediately applicable to actual 
historical facts — of some general Law expressive of the 
inmost nature or essential movement of Mental Develop- 
ment ; — it obviously follows that, in order to develop 
our Empirical into an Ultimate Law of History, we 
must find, compare, and integrate with it some most 
general fact characteristic of, or abstract law cha- 
racteriang Thought in its inmost nature, and essential 
movement. But, further reflecting on the above-stated 
principles of our New Method ; and particularly on the 
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second botJi of our Froxinaate, and of our Ultjmate 
Piiuciplea of Investigation ; we see that it is in &ct just 
a Law of Thought that is the implicit basis of our New 
Method. For, in endeavouring to define the principles 
by which we should guide our philosophical researches, 
we enquired what, as a matter of fact, the general 
processes are of the Mind in its search for Truth. And 
tbia, because of our assurance that, if a better philo- 
sophical method than those hitherto followed could be 
discovered, it would be but the result of a more com- 
plete, and systematic recognition of mental processes. 
Thus proceeding, the principles, at length defined, 
of Philosophical Investigation, were founded on the 
observation of what appeared to be three distinct, but 
related processes of logical Thought. Eefiecting, now, 
on tliese processes, we think that we can distinguish in 
them a movement, the generalisation of which will at 
once constitute a Law of Thought of the profoundest 
character. For that first process of Thought, on which 
19 founded our first Proximate Principle, and that first 
conception of Truth which implicitly or explicitly 
defines the aim of our first process, and so makes clear 
to us the Postulate which is our first Ultimate Prin- 
ciple, is marked by a certain nndistinguishing generality 
and outwardness. In relation to this first process, and 
its aim, the second process of Thought, and correspond- 
ing conception of Tnith, is distinctly marked by par- 
ticularity, and inwardness. And the third process of 
Thought, and corresponding conception of Truth, is 
marked by a concreteuess in which there is a return, 
but — through the difierentiation accomplished in the. 
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second process and coDception — a return, in a higher 
Btage, to generality and outwardness. Such is the 
apparently Ultimate Law of Thought which generalises 
the fects from which are drawn the principles of our 
New Method, and the Law, therefore, which is the 
imphcit basis of that Method. But if the movemeut 
of Thought really follows such a Law, it wiU accord 
with, and thus not only itself be verified in, but com- 
plete the expression of, and convert into an Ultimate 
Law that Empirical Law in which we have generalised 
the history of Intellectual Development as an advance 
from the conception of Onesided, to that of Mutual 
Determination. And that such a movement from 
Objectivity to a difTerratiating Subjectivity, and hence 
to an int^rating Objectivity, does really generalise, 
though in a highly abstract form, the facts of historical 
development, seems already, by the accordance which 
we have found to subsist between our dialectical, and 
die actual historical development of the Sciences, to be 
made, at least, highly probable. 

3. We must, however, endeavour further to make 
clear to ourselves that Law of Thought which seems 
thus to have been discovered in reflection on the pro- 
cesses and aims, the consideration of which, in the 
&cts both of our own individual, and of Mankind's 
historical development, led us, in the foregoing section, 
to the definition of the principles of our New Philoso- 
phical Method. Compare then, first, with the general- 
isation to which we have ourselves been led, that Law of 
Thought which Dr. Stirling, more clearly than any other 
commentator, has revealed as the great discovery of 
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Qemuui Philosophy, and the core, particularly, of the 
eystem of Hegel. For, as be has shown, Hegel, deriving 
his views mainly from a profound study of the Kantian 
Cat^ories, and asking whether, * in ultimate generalisa- 
tion, there might not be anticipated a category that 
should be the category of categories, or notion of 
notions,* ^ in effect stated, in his theory of the Begriff^ 
or Notion, an Ultimate Law of Thought. In the 
words of Br. Stirling, ' the three moments ' (of the 
notion) 'are always interconnected as Yes, No, and 
Both. . . . The movemrait plainly is one of identity, 
opposition, and reconciliation of both in a new identity. 
This movement, then,., name it as we may, is the 
Notion of Notions, or the Notion.' ' ' Thought's own 
nature is, first, position ; second, exposition ; and 
third, composition.'' ' The connection, perhaps, ia 
best seen in the German words for the objects of 
tliose three departments (which together constitute the 
whole) of Technical Logic — Begriff, Urtheil, Schluss. 
The Begriff is the notion yet in its entirety, in its unity, 
in its identity, aa begripped, begriped, or b^rasped 
together, {An sick.) The Urthetl is the Ur-theil (or- 
deal in English ; compare Aeil, deal, and the French 
tattler), the primitive or first parting, the judgment, 
which is a dia-cemment, that ia, both a separation 
and an elevation into special notice of a part. (Fur 
aich.) The Schluss is the shut, the close, the return 
of the movement to unity.'* (An und fur sick.) 
' The $uMcjujf , S'Krj, and iyTiXi^iia of Aristotle amount 

■ Seertt of Segel, vol. n. p. 26. ■ Ibid. p. 29. 

■ Ibid. p. 68. * StitHng, Stent of Heg*J, vol. i. p. 247. 
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precisely to the Begriff, Urtheil, and Schltiss of Hegel.' ' 
'In short, Thought ia what is, and Its own inner 
nature is to be as itself against its other, while its life, 
or progress, is to overtake and overpass this other, and 
reidentify it with ita own self, but ever with a rise, 
or increase. This will be found accurately to express 
the history of Thought ; this will be found accurately 
to express the history of the World.' * ' Now this is 
the whole of Hegel, and this is his ultimate secret. 
These are the three steps — An sich. Fur sick. An und 
fxir sick. They have analogues in Aristotle and else- 
where ; but unless they be regarded simply in their 
derivation from Kant they will be misunderstood.'" 
Such, then, according to Dr. Stirling, is the HegeUan 
System, 'in origin, principle, form, and matter.'* 
Nowhere, however, has Hegel deigned himself to 
formulate in a clear and verifiable shape the Law or 
General Form of Thought, which he certainly dis- 
covered. But the following sentences have api)eared 
to me more clearly perhaps than any others to ex- 
press, in his own words, his discovery : ' Das Bpe- 
kulative Denken . . . hat eigenthlindiche Pormen, 
deren allgemeine der Begriff iat.'* And, ' Die Ic^ischen 



< Sdrling, Seerel of Bigel, p. 204. * Ibid. toL u. p. 164. 

» Ibid. Tol. I. p. 248. 

* Aa to its method, Ueberweg luu the following reiDuk — ' The truth 
irhich lies at the buii of the dialectical method (of Hegel) ia the teleo- 
lof^oil cotuidenticMi of nature and mind (Omit), according to which both, 
■dvanciDg by meaoa of the rtiife and change of oppoeitM, are d«- 
Teloped from the lower to the higher atagea, b; a necearitj conformable 
to reaaon, dwelling conscionBlj or nnconeeioualj in them.' Sj/ilem of 
Logie, p. 69 (Eog. Tnuia.). 

> ^uyklopadu. Dit Legik. Wtrke, b. TI. •. IS. 
R 2 
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Formen . . . »nd, als Formen des Begri^ der leben- 
dige 6^ des Wirklichen.'^ 

4. Compare now, in chronolc^cal order, the various 
later slatementa of a dmilar generalisation. Mr. Boole 
states the most general law of Thought as a ' Law of 
Ihiality,' from which, as expressible by an equation of 
the second degree, oamdy x'=x, it follows as a conse- 
quence ' that we perform the operation of analysis and 
classification by division into pairs of opposite^, or as it 
is technically said, by dichotomy.'* And Mr. Boole 
further points out the analogy * of the laws of thought, 
in their scientific expression, to the actual forms which 
physical speculation in early ages, and metaphysical 
speculation in all ages, have tended to assume.' ' Se- 
condly, compare with the Begrifoi H^el, considered 
as the most general of mental laws, the result of Mr. 
Spenc^'s analysis of Beasoning, Perception, and Con- 
sciousness in general It ia thus stated : * All mental ac- 
tion whatever is definable as the continuous difierentia- 
tion and int^ration of states of Consciousness ;' * and 
further, ' as in two senses,' (in an individual, and in a 
general sense), there is a continuous difierentiation and 
int^ation of Being ; so, ' in two senses, there is a con- 
tinuous difierentiation and int^ration of states of 
Consciousness.' " Compare, thirdly, the conclusion to 
which the consideration of * the phenomena of human 
treason and will ' has led Mr. Neale as to the nature 
of Cognition. ' The action of Thought consists in the 



■ Encghlapddie. Die Lagik. Wtrlu, b. VI. ■. SIS. 

* Lmni of Thought, pp. 50-1. ■ Ibid. pp. 410-11. 

* PriMpleio/r>l/<Aolcgg,y.iaS. * iU^ p. 3S1. 
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production of unities out of the distinction of oppo- 
aites which are conceivable only when thought of as 
united.' ^ This he maintains to be the Law of 
Thought ; what Hegel meant by the Begriff; and 
• the vOTjfl-iy voij<r«of of Aristotle.' ' And he en- 
deavours to show that this Law of Thought is ' dis- 
cernible beneath the flood of metaphysical ^sterns, 
and that its discovery furnishes us with a new, and 
most valuable instrument of research into the mys- 
teries of Nature.' ' Fourthly, compare with the above- 
explained Begriff of H^el, the following observations 
of Mr. Hodgson: 'Every moment of Thought ia 
identity as movement, and diflerence as result; the 
two things are inseparable, exist in every movement 
of Thought ; that is, contradiction is the movement 
of Thought.'* Further, 'progrMsion by triplets in 
all reasoning has been shown to depend on the will 
first setting, and then overleaping a botmd, whereby 
a second object is distinguished from a first, and 
then seen to have something in common with It, 
the result being the concept-form, the form of all 
reasoning. This Law was Hegel's discovery.'" And 
Mr. Hodgson, like Mr. Nefde, and their common master, 
endeavours to apply this law to the explanation of 
History.^ Compare, fifthly, that 'axiome de raison 
explicative,' to which M. Taine has been led as the 
conclusion of his inductive investigation of the pheno- 
mena of intelligence : ' Soit un couple quelcouque de 

■ Aittdofy </ T^nyU and Natmn, p. 3fi. * Ihid. p. 87. 

■ Rid. p. 133. * Tim* and Spac«, p. 383. 
* iMf. p. 400. * Ihid. p. 630. 
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donnas quelconques ; sitdt qu'elles sont efiectivement 
li^es, il y a une raison, ud parceque, un interm^aire 
qui explique, d^montre, et n^cessite leur liaiaon.'* 
"The relation which this axiom establishes between 
every general character and a general condition is the 
r&um^ of all the relations which we encounter, or can 
encounter in nature. But we must always remember 
that it affirms no existence, that it does not posit, but 
suppose a general character, which it coafines itself to 
enouncing as the necessary accompaniment of the 
general character supposed.' Such an axiom should 
seem, indeed, to be more immediately comparable with 
those principles in which we have above endeavoured 
to explicate the notion of Mutual Determination ; but 
M. Taine himself brings it into direct comparison 
with the law of Hegel.' 

5. But let us compare'with these statements of the 
Law of Thought, and, more particularly, with those 
statements of it by that great German School of Philo- 
sophy which culminated in Hegel, the statements with 
respect to the nature of Thought which we find in that 
other great School of Philosophy which, in clear 
logical development, and general European influence, 
can alone compare with the contemporary German, — 
the Scottish School.' The iundamental doctrine of this 

■ J>t rinttBigtnet, t n. p. 463. 

• Had. p. 491. • Ibid. pp. 491-2. 

* Both Englioh utd French Metaphjriciaiia, almoat witbont exceptioii, 
now deiiva from, and affiliate themselTee to, the Scottiah School. Hanwl, 
for iiutaDCe, (see Prokgomena Logica), and Spencer (see Gami^kiaHtm ef 
lh» Sdeneet, cited below, $ 6 n.), avowedl; found on Bwnilton ; Comte, 
(see PhiloK>i^U potitive, t, ti. p. 319), so far aa he reo^nisea Metaphysica 
at all, on Hume ; and Tune (see Be tlnMUgmee) on Baia and Mill. Tha 
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School with respect to the nature of Thought is known 
as the theory of the Eelativity of Knowledge. And in 
the form in which this varioiisly-imderstood doctrine 
and variously-expressed theory ^ has been universally 
held by Scottish philosophers, it is diaracterised by 
Mr. J. S. Mill as the ' important law of our mental 
nature, that we only know something by knowing it as 
distinguished from something else ; tiiat all conscious- 
ness is of difierence ; that two objects are the smallest 
number required to constitute Consciousness ; that a 
thing is only seen to be what it is by contrast with 
what it is not* ' As the initial principle of Professor 
Ferrier's Metaphysical System, the doctrine is thus 
enunciated: 'Along with whatever any inteUigence 
knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 

inflnence of the earlier Scottish on the earlier Frenoh School is well 
known, Scotland and Qerman; seem thns to have succeeded England 
■od France — whj, it woold be highlj interesting to inquire — as the seats 
of aelf-deTeloping Philosophical Schools, But certsinlj, that Scottish 
School foonded hj Hume, great and fruitful as it has be^, csn in no waj 
boast itself orei that >'!»gl'«*' School of which Bacon, Hobbes, aod Locke, 
aie mil; three of the greater names. 

' When knowledge is considered as relatJTe, not to something else 
known, bat to the mind knowing, Mr. Mill calls the principle Metaphf- 
ncal, and thus distinguishes its rarious subordinate forms : 

L The E^ and Non-Ego, bat a formal distinction between two 
aspects of the same reality. 

n. The Ego and NoU'Ego, two self-ezistent and independent lealitJes ; 
(I.) Innate Fomu of Thought 

(IL) Conceptions deriTed from SensaliDns by I^ws of Association. 
BxoBiinatum of Hamilton, pp. 0-16. Compaie Hamilton's analjns of 
Theories of Perception, JUif • Workt, note 0. pp. 817 fig. 

■ Examiiuaiim o^ Samiltoit, p, 6. Mr. Hill afterwards (p. 48) remarks 
that this ' is one of the profound psychological obserrationa which the 
worid owes to Hobbea ; it is folly recognised both by M. Consin and by 
Sr W. Hamilton ; and it has more recently been admirably illustrated 
and applied by Mr. Bun, tod by Mr. Herbwt Spencer.' 
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knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.*' And 
Professor Bain objects to this statement only as being 
limited to what he maintains to be but one class of our 
cc^nitiona. ' There is no property that is not finally 
attached either to the subject or the object divisions of 
our universe ; still every property has many ot^er con- 
basts, whereby it becomes knowledge, out of that con- 
nection.'' Hence he would give this 'different form to 
the wording of Mr. Ferrier's first proposition . . . 
Along with whatever any intelligence knows, it must, 
as the ground or condition of its knowledge, have 
some cognisance of a quality in contrast with what is 
known.'' But does not this Scottish doctrine of the 
relativity of Thought really imply, and may it not. 
Indeed, be derived from that Qermtm doctrine of the 
'Synthetical unity of Apperception' which is at the 
root of the Hegelian theory of the Begrif? * And is 
the theory of the Begriff, in fact, so very different, as 
ordinarily supposed, from that theory of Asaodation on 
which, in the Scottish School now, the exposition of 
the intellect entirely proceeds, the subdivision into 
* faculties ' being qiute abandoned ? " But what does 
either theory state, essentially, but a law of the relations 

' IiutiuUt of MOaphftia, p. 79. 

* 7%e Emotioni andthe Will, p. 645. 

' Ihid. Oompve Hill, Exammatiim ^ BamiUm't PhtlotopK^, cIiApa. 

* CMnpare Mohafly, Kanfi Oiicai Fh3o»ophy, p. 99, ' The wsouktion 
postulated u m ultimate principle . . . really leeults foim, and ia d«- 
pend«nt upon the synthadcal imitj of apperception.' 

* ' In tieating of tlie Intellect, the tubdiTiaioa into faenlties ia aban- 
doned. The e:q>a«tioD pniceedi entirely on the Lawa of Aaoociation.' 
—Bain, 7%* Saut* and tie IntMed, Pnface, p. TI. Compan Spencer, 
Frmcgilrt of Ftyciolti/y, f. 685, 
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of the sequences of Thought, and a law oeceasarily 
founded on the assumption of the relativity of Thought P 
According to the theory of the Begriff, stating it in 
the most general terms. Thought proceeds from an 
undistinguished unification, by way of differentiation, 
to a conclusion which is an integration of distinguished 
elements. And according to the theoiy of Association, 
the sequences of thought are determined by a law 
of Contiguity, a law of Similarity, and a law of 
Construction,* by which new combinations are formed 
in accordance with these elementary laws. But are 
not these three laws clearly distinguishable as, the 
first, an objective; the second, a subjective; and 
the third, an objectivo-subjective law?* What are 
the laws of Contiguity and Similarity but simply 
inductive generalisations of the conditions of Diffe- 
rentiation? And what is the Law of Constructive 
Association but a recognition of the power of Int^ra- 
tion? In the results, therefore, of the inductive 
researches of the Association School, we seem to have 
but an analyticfd statement of that very Law of 
Thought which H^el presented in the obscure meta- 
physical shape of the Begriff. And great as are the 
differences between the theory of the Begriff and the 
theory of Assodation ; what it concerns us here to 
note is that, as to the general nature of Thought, 
and character of the successions of Thought, the 
req)ective partisans of these as-hitherto-r^arded anta- 

■ Compaie Dr. Bun's ' Law of Compound AMoaation ' and ' Pow«r of 
ConitnictiTe Awodation.' 7^ Stntu md iht InUJItel, pp. 646-71. 
* Compaio Herroyer, L'AtMoatioti dt* Idiet, p. 16. 
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gonistic theories do but confirm each other's con- 
dusions. The very statement of the theory of Associa- 
tion, in its three mutually-implicating laws, is, indeed, 
at once an illustration and proof of the theory of the 
Begnff. And the historical applications of the theory 
of the Begriff surest that, with similar applications 
of it, we should have new illustration and proof of 
the theory of Aflsodation. 

6. See, now, the magnificent unity of modem re- 
search, and its reaiilts with respect to the nature of 
Thought. As we have already remarked, istinctively 
an age of thought respecting Thought has been that 
Modem Era of Western Philosophy which was opened 
by Bacon and Descartes. By Hume and Kant, the 
founders of the two great Schools which have domi- 
nated the second period of that Era, not only new 
inquiries into the nature of Thought, but new spe- 
culations with respect to the history of Humanity 
were initiated. Little connection may, even to their 
authors, the systematic inquiries and critiques, which 
were their great works, have seemed to have with 
thdr Historical Essays; yet, see how indispensable 
each of the two courses of research thus initiated 
has been to the other. Without the historical, the 
systematic inquiries would not have had defined 
for them the great aim which gives them their prac- 
tical importance — ^interpretation of the Past, and pre- 
diction of the Future of Humanity — and, without the 
systematic, the historical inquiries would never have 
had even the possibiUty before ibem of discovering 
the Ultimate Law of History. And see the unity of 
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the results. The researches, both of that great Scottish 
School of Philosophy founded by Hume, and of that 
great German School founded by Kant, have resulted 
in at least general conclusions essentially similar. 
According to both, Thought is in its nature relative, 
uid the laws of its sequences are Laws of Differentiation 
and Int^ration. And this similarity of general result 
is the more remarkable as it has been, for the most 
part, attained either in antagonism to, or in ig- 
norance o^ what has been effected by others. How 
singular, for instance, it is that Mr. Spencer, not 
only without any knowledge of H^el, and with in- 
accurate knowledge even of Kant,' but working on 
a totally different method, and chiefly influenced in 
the development of his philosophical system by the 
biological conceptions of Wolff, Goethe, and Von 
Baer,' should have arrived at conclusions with re- 
spect to the differentiative and integrative character of 
the activity of Thought in such clear general accord- 
ance, at least, with the theory of Hegel I It would be 
irrelevant to our immediate purpose specially to remark 
on the suggestiveness with reference to our Postulate of 

' I would Tsnture to recommend the pwtagea inspecting Etnt, wliich 
will be found eren in the stereo^ped edition of Mi. Spencer's Hitus^iUt 
of Ftyeholog^, to tlie critidBm of Buch "K^tntifina as mj Henda Di. 
Ingleby uid Dr. Stirling. 

* ' And now let me point OQt that which reallf hat ezerciBed a pro- 
foond influence oTer my coutse of Thought. The truth which Harrej'a 
embryological inquiries first dimly indicated, whicb WW more clearly 
percdved by Wolff and Goethe, and which wu put into a definite shape by 
Von Baer — the truth that all organic development is a change from a 
state of homogeneity to a state of heten^enei^ — this it is from which 
T017 many of the condusionB which I now hold have indirectly resulted. 
The formula of Von Baer acted as an organiiing principle.'— C%wii^- 
iMR 0/ tH* Seienati, &c., p. 46, 
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the Correlativitj of Kature and of Thought, the pro- 
found su^estiveness of this unity of result, whether 
we proceed from the investigation of Nature to the 
analjeds of Thought, or from the analy^ of Thought 
to the investigation of Natiire. We must here confine 
ourselves to pointing out merely the &ct that there is 
such a general consensus in the results of all those 
various researches with respect to the nature of Thought, 
which have distinguished the Modem Era, as does not 
appear hidierto to have been duly appreciated, such 
an agreement, and an agreement with such a practical 
isfflie, as may well shame those who, with so impudent 
an ignorance, represent Philosophy as a mere chaos of 
conflicting and unpractical opinions ; such an accord- 
ance as here, in the Speculative Development of our 
Hypothetical Law of History, juatifies us in considering 
it a clearly established &ct, that Thought has a general 
Method, and that the sequence of Thought, both in the 
general history of Humanity, and in the particular 
history of the individual, is marked by prc^ressive 
differentiations and integrations, determined by definite 
laws. 

7. Such, then, is that general result with respect to 
the nature of Thought, which we must endeavour to 
integrate with the above-stated Empirical Law, and 
BO develope it into an Ultimate Law of Histoiy. Now 
we have found, as the result of our new inquiry, that 
all our later knowledge leads us to the conception of 
Causation as Eeciprocity, Mutual Determination, or 
Eeciprocal Action; to Principiefl of Co-existence, of 
Correlation, and of Co-oneness explicative of the con- 
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ception of Mutual Determination, in the three great 
related spheres of Physics, Metaphysics, and Ethics ; 
and thus, to the definition of Causes as — ^whether con- 
ceived as Physical Conditions, as Metaphysical Spon- 
taneities, or as Ethical Ends — ever Relations. But 
in clear antagonism to this scientific conception, 
we have found that Causes are, in the earlier 
stages of Culture, conceived as Agents ; in the earlier 
stages, even of scientific investigation, as Entities; 
and hence that, in both cases. Causation is conceived, 
not as a Mutual, but as a Onesided Determination. 
Combining these two inductions — the ioductiou, first, 
as to the character of the later stage of the conception 
of Causation, an induction drawn from investigation, not 
only of the actual relations of Thiogs, but of the 
general results of Thought ; and the induction, secondly, 
as to the character of the earlier stage of the concep- 
tion of Causation, an induction drawn from investiga- 
tion of the mental representations actually characteristic, 
not only of primitive culture, but of popular theories 
generally, and even of rudimentary science ; — combin- 
ing these two inductions, we stated the law of the 
development of Human Consciousness as an Advance 
from the conception of Onesided, to that of MuUtal 
Determination. But we immediately pointed-out that, 
in order to complete the enunciation of this Law of 
Development, it would be necessary to state how this 
Advance ia efiected ; and fiirther, to state this in such 
a way as to connect this Empirical Law with a General 
Law of Thought, and so convert it into an Ultimate 
Law. This we are, at length, prepared to do by our 
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consideration of the general nature, and method of 
Thought. We have found that it is a differentiating 
and integrating activity, and that the method to be dis- 
covered in its sequences is a procedure from simpler, 
to more complex unities by way of differentiation. By 
differentiation, therefore. Thought must have proceeded 
from its earlier and simpler, to its later and more com- 
plex coDceptioD of Causation. How, then, is the 
Differentiation to be defined, by which the Human 
Consciousness rose from the conception of Onesided to 
the conception of Mutual Determination? The h 
priori suggestion is, that it has been by a Differentia- 
tion of Objective and Subjective that that Advance, 
which should seem to characterise the mental history 
of Mankind, has been effected. That this has actually 
been the case, it will be for our Deductive Verification 
to prove, in showing that the conception of Onesided 
Betermination is really marked by, and arises from, an 
undistinguishing geniality of conception, and non-dif- 
ferentiation of Inward and Outward, of Subjective and 
Objective ; ^ in showing, on the other hand, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is due to the dis- 
tinction and correlation of Inward and Outward, of 
Subjective Forces, and Objective Conditions; and in 
showing further that that great intermediate stage of 
Mental Development which separates the earlier from 
the later mode of conceiving Causation is actually 
foimd to be, when considered in ita most general and 
profoundest aspect, marked by a varied Differentiation 
of Subjective and Objective. It is, however, enough 

' Seo b«low, B, I. eh. ii. sect it. 
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for m, at present, in the speculative development of 
OUT Historical liiw, to introduce in the statement of 
it this suggested generalisation of the great Mddle 
Age of Human History. But yet a further remark has 
to be made, and, though it is the last, it is not the 
least important. Not absolutely as the Idee of Hegel ; 
but relatively must the activity of Thought be con- 
craved. For, by our fundamental principle of Correla- 
tion, the results of that activity are results of an inter- 
action, neither of the elements of which is independent 
of, or, indeed, conceivable without the other ; and 
hence, the development of Thought must be stated as 
relative to Terrestrial Conditions.' Combining, now, 
these various considerations, we finally enunciate the 
Ultimate Law of Man's History in these terms, — 
Thought, in its Differentiating and Integrating Activity, 
advances, under Terrestrial Conditions, from the con- 
ception of Onesided Determination, through the Differ- 
entiation of Subjective and Objective, to the conception 
of Mutual Determination. 

* I ftdmit, tlierefore, that, eTen 'if we ducoTend the conrae of iht 
development of character down to the moit miauta changes, if we di»- 
coTerad the Uw which governed theie changes ao far u they depended 
on human feeling and thought, we ahonld atill have a edenee of Hittoij 
conditionally only, on the condition of ph}'aical phenomena continuing 
to follow a normal courae.' (Hodgson, Thtoty of Practice, v(fL n. pp. 
460-7.) But though this may be admitted generally, yet a« all our geo- 
lo^cal knowledge leads us to believe that great change* of the Earth are 
jMpantod from each other by millions of years, while we know that 
great revolutions of Humanity are separated frvm each other by millen- 
ninma only; Terreetrial Conditions may, with refetenee to such changes, 
be considered as, approiimalety at least, a conatant quantity. And 
hence I cannot agree wilh Mr. Hodgson in thinking that 'the physical 
branch of History is the one which appears tlie greatest obstacle to its 
erei lanldng as a sdenoe of prediction.* 
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8. I venture to offer this to deductive verification as 
the Ultimate Law of History, and aa a Yerifiahle 
Ultimate Law. Ultimate : because it not merely states 
the fact of such successive periods, or states of Mental 
Development, as those first adequately distinguished 
by Hume, and aiterwards by Comte ; but refers them to 
a property of Thought, similar in ultimacy to that sup- 
posed by Newton in Matter, in order to account for the 
empirical laws of Kepler. And Verifiable : because it 
not only states, as did Hegel, in his theory of the 
Begiiff, a Law of Thought ; but, in accurately defining 
Vie character of the most general primitive and ulHmaie 
conceptions of Thought, makes it possible immediately to 
apply, and clearly to prove, or disprove the accordance 
of this law with the facts of History. We should 
therefore find the law of the Three Periods which 
Comte simply stated as a &ct, just aa Kepler stated 
his laws of the Planetary Orbits, — each being pre- 
vented by fidse views of Causation from going further 
in a right direction^ — dedudble from this historic 
Law of Thought, just as were Kepler's Laira from the 
systematic Law of Matter discovered by Newton. 
Just as the Keplerian Orbits may not only be deduced 
from, but have new coiTectness ^ven to them by the 
Law of Matter ; we should also find that the Comtean 

' See on the riews of OanwtioB of both, MUl, SytUm of Logic, toI. i. 
]pp. 380-1 ; vid more particuUTly with reference to tbe view* of the 
Utter, A. CiimU and Famtieiim. ' He wee no difference between iodl 
gensntisatiooH u Kepler's laws and anch w the theory of gravitation. 
He fails to peiceire the real dtidncticn between laws of Phenomena, 
aod thoea ttf the action of Cauwa; the former exemplified by the sue- 
oeation of day and night ; the Utter, by tbe earth's rotation which cause* 
it' (p. 87.) 
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Periods may not only be deduced from, but have new 
correctness given to them by this Law of Thought. 
And as — though long before Newton, it had been sur- 
mised that the phenomena of the system of Nature might 
be all explained by some general Law of Matter^ — the 
notion of Universal_Gravitation acquired a scientific 
form only when Newton state3 the law of its variation 
at once definitely and verifiably ; so — although there 
have already been many attempts to explain the phe- 
nomena of the development of Consciousness by some 
general Law of Thought ^— only in the definite, veri- 
fiable, and hence scientific form, now given to the 
notion of an Ultimate Historic^ Law, does it appear 
to have a similarity to the systematic law of Newton. 
Yet further : as the Law of Matter revealed to us the 
system of Nature, so ought the Law of Thought, as 
interpreter of the Past, and prophet of the Future, to 
illuminate for ua the history of Consciousness. And 
finallyt as this Law of History, if indeed ultimate and 
verifiable, should be seen, not in the relations only of 
the larger Cycles and Ages, but in the relations also 
of the lesser Eras and Periods of the world-conscious- 
ness of Humanity ; and not in these only, but in the 
relations also both of the larger and of the lesser 
sequences of the individual Consciousness ; as, in a 
word, this Law should be seen in the maxima and 
minima of Thought, even as the Newtonian Law is in 
the maxima and minima of Nature ; it should lead 



' At, for ioataace, b; CopeniicDt. 

* Sae, for iuataiice, Littrt, Parolu de I^otophit potiiivt, pp. 71 %. 
ud Mill, ExamauOion of Hamittoiia FhHott^y, pp. 300-7. 
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to such exhaustless discoveries of Oneness in forms in- 
finitely various, yet all interrelated, as, in the saUs&c- 
taon thus given to the divine thirst of the human 
intellect, will be a new source of entrancing delight. 

9. But before proceeding to state those general de- 
ductions from this Law which T^g^hould. find verified 
in the facts of History, it will be desirable to com- 
plete these remarks on the speculative development of 
it in pointing-out the relation of the historical theory 
of Hume to that of Hegel on the one hand, and to that 
of Comte on the other ; in showing that the law above- 
stated is but a development of the generalisations of 
Hume, by an int^ration of the conceptions of H^el 
and of Comte ; and hence that, in the development of 
the Law itself, is to be observed that action which it 
states to be a universal fact of Thought. In the case 
of my individual Thought, this will, I trust, already 
have been evident from the method of this exposition ;* 
but in the facts also of its historical development I 

' Bat reflectioD in the course of mj indiTidiuJ development of thia 
Law lemia to the obwrratioii thftt tlie Mrd moeeinait of Thought girea 
hj no meuu necevaiily ft highest, but, it maj be, onlj ui inteimedUts 
term. For there was first, as the general result of physical studies, the 
dear conception of UutuiJ Determination as what Causation really it. 
Instantly then came the antithesiB of Onesided DetermiiiatioD m de- 
fining the nnaaentific conception of Causation. And not till long yean 
after did I get that third term which, in eotuucUng the two terms already 
obtained, gave at length the Law aboTe ststed. The third moTement, 
then, of Thought integrates tither as a culminating, or as a mediating 
term. What the laws are of this variation will hereafter hare to be 
inqaired into. Here I can only remark that the views of Plato and of 
Hegel, with the former of whom ru kl ifi^dir iiurrov was an intermediate, 
with the latter, s higher element, seem thus to be reconciled. See 
tJeberweg, Syitem of Logic, pf. 179-80 ; Fhileb. S3 and Tim. 36a, as then 
cit«d ; and geDerally, Vera, Platonii, ArideUlit, H HegdU, dt Medio 
Termino Doctrina. 
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would now point-out that this IjBW may be seen ex- 
emplified. First, then, as to Hume's general theory 
of History: it may be thus briefly summarised. To 
' a barbarous, necessitous animal (such as a man is 
on the first origin of society),' '....* unknovm causes 
become the constant objects of hope and fear ; and 
while the passions are kept in perpetual alarm by an 
anxious expectation of the events, the imagination is 
equally employed in forming ideas of those powers 
on which we have so entire a dependence.'* Hence 
Polytheism, which, in its * vulgar ' form, ' deifies every 
part of the universe, and conceives aU the conspicuous 
productions of Nature to be themselves so many real 
divinities." ' But the same anxious concern for happi- 
ness, which begets the idea of these invisible intelli- 
gent powers, allows not mankind to remain long in 
the first simple conception of them as powerful but 
limited beings, masters of human fate, but slaves to 
destiny and the course of nature. Men's exaggerated 
praises and compliments still swell their idea upon 
them ; and elevating their Deities to the utmosC 
bounds of perfection, at last beget the attributes of 
unity and infinity, simplicity and spirituality.'* Thus 
is the Primitive, or Theological Stage of our concep- 
tion of Causation, in its three sub-periods. Pantheism 
(distinguished by Hume as ' Vulgar Polytheism '), Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism, clearly distinguished and 
described. Nor less clearly does the last paragraph 

> Nahiral HUUtry of RtHgion. PMt. Workt, vol. tr. p. 439. 

* Ibid, p. 446, and compare p. 461. 

» Hid. p. 45S. • Ibid. p. 472. 
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of the * general corollary ' characterise, in a ne^tive 
manner, at least, the Scientific, or Ultimate Stage of our 
cono^eptions of Causation, in the ' deliberate doubt * 
which is then muntwied respecting all causes beyond 
those which fu% found in the ' steady, inviolable laws ' 
by which 'everything ia surely governed.'^ 'The 
whole is a riddle, an enigma, an insuperable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear 
the only result of our most accurate scrutiny con- 
cerning this subject. But such is the frailty of 
human reascHi, and such the irresistible contagion of 
opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could scarcely 
be upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and opposing 
one species of superstition to another, set them a- 
quarreliiag ; while we ourselves, during their fiiiy and 
eontention, happily make our escape into the calm, 
though obscure, regions of philosophy.'' 

10. From Hume, the modem period of European 
Philosophy took, as I have already pointed out,' a new 
start. But it is not enough, for my present purpose, 
to point-out that the chiels both of the Idealist and 
Materialist Schools, that mark this second period of 
Modem Philosophy, equally acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to Hume as the initiator of a new movement ; 
and that, in the philosophy of Hume, both the ideal- 
ism and the materialism of the period which he ini- 
tiated were, in fact, implicit, I must also show ioore 
particularly that those greatest results hitherto of 



■ Diabigvet nonrxming Satural Rdigion. PkO. Worki, toL II. p. 480. 
» JVirtwra; JTuiory of StliffioH, PhU. Worki, toI. it. p. 61S, 
* Above, Sect. i. 
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European speculation, Hegel's theory of the Begriff, 
and Comte's ' Law of the Three Periods,' are, different 
though they are, both directly traceable to the specu- 
lations of the great Scottish thinker, and such as to 
exempHfy our general Law of Mental Development. 
Now, first, aa to Hegel. It is notorious that it was 
the speculations of Hume that ui^ed the Scottish- 
descended Kant to his ' Critique of Pure Eeason.' 
And a thorough study of this second period of Modern 
Philosophy shows clearly that the Notion or Begriff 
of H^l was but a development, through t^e tran- 
sitional steps made by Fichte and Schelling, of that 
conception of Eeciprocity into which, implicitly at 
least, Hume's conception of Causality had been trans- 
formed by Kant.' The Btgriff of Hegel, as we now 
see, is, in fiict, but a way of presenting that very con- 
ception of Mutual Determination which, in the investi- 
gation of physical phenomena, and in the development, 
particularly, of the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy, we have ourselves arrived-at as the true, and, 
as it would appear, ultimate conception of Causation. 
And the speciality of the way in which Hegel presents 
this conception of Eeciprocity consists essentially but 
in its dynamical or historical form, and what is 
implied in that But this historical form of the con- 
ception of Beciprocity is just what was required to give 
us the law of the process of that fundamental change 
in our conceptions, on the hypothesis of which is 
founded Hume's theory of ' the Natural History of 
Seligion.' And in this conception of Eeciprocity, or 

■ See StirUng, &eret tf Beget, vol. ii. pp. 614-16. 
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Mutual Determioation, the scientific mode of con- 
ceiving Causation, or of thinking of the causes of 
Things, is defined in a much more truly positive 
manner than in Hume's above-cited characterisation, 
in one sense, indeed, ' positive,' but much more truly 
negative. 

11. So far, then, as to the relation of the theory of 
Hume to the Begriff of Hegel. Consider now its 
relation to the Law of Comte. The famous Law of 
the Three Periods will hardly, I think, now appear to 
be, so far as it is true, very much more than a formu- 
lising of the profound generalisations of Hume. ' Cette 
loi,' to take Comte's own statement of it, ' cette loi 
coQsiste en ce que chacune de nos conceptions princi- 
pales, chaque branche de nos connaissances passe suc- 
cessivement par trois ^tats th^riques difierens : I'^tat 
th^logique, ou fictif ; I'^tat m^taphjraique, ou abstrait ; 
r^tat scientifique, ou poatif. En d'autres termes, . . . 
d'abord, la m(^thode th^ologique, ensuite, la m^thode 
mt^tnphysique, et enfin, la m^thode positive. De 1&, 
trois sortes de philosophies, ou de systemes g^n^raux 
de conceptions sur I'ensemble de pb^nom^nes, qui 
s'excluent mutuellement.' ' Such was the law which 
Comte refers to as 'la grande loi philosophique 
que j'ai d^couverte en 1822,'^ which directed all 
the futiure course of his speculations,' and which is 
now very generally accepted as, at least, approximately 
true.^ But compare the above statement with that 

' PhUoKiplue potSive, 1. 1, pp. S, 4. 

" Ibid, t. IT. p, 663. • Ihid. t yi. p. 319. 

* See, however, Spencer, Setuontfor JHuealing from the PkBotofAg tf 
M. Comte ; in answer to objectione, Me Mill, A. Comtt and Pimtiviem ; 
and compare Hodgson, Th»ory of Practice, rol. n. p. 465. 
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vhich I have just given ' of Hume's Theory. I think 
it will then be admitted that, nearly three-quarters of 
a century before Comte,' the Theological Period of 
our conception of Causation, and its three sub-periods 
had, by Hume, been clearly distinguished and de- 
scribed ; and no less clearly characterised in a positivbt 
sense that Sdentific Period which Comte maintained 
to be ' r^tat fixe et d^finitif de I'intelligence humaine.* 
One is, therefore, surprised to find that M. Littr^,' 
while giving all due credit to Turgot, Kant, and Con- 
dorcet as partial precuraora of Comte, in his concep- 
tion of Human Development, should have omitted 
altogether to notice Hume, the most important of them 
alL For not only the notion of Comte'a law of the 
Three Periods, but the notion also of such a System 
of the Sciences as is Comte's other chief titie to fame, 
is to be found in the works of the thinker whose influ- 
ence Comte himself candidly acknowledges to have 
been, with that of * son immortel ami Adam Smith,' ' tr^ 
utile ii ma premiere ^ucation philosophique.'* 'There 
is no question of importance,' says Hume, * whose 
decision is not comprised in the " Science of Man ; " and 
there is none which can be decided with any certainty 
before we become acquainted with that Science. In 
pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of 
Human Nature, we in efiect propose a complete System 
of the Sciences, built on a foundation almost entirely new, 
and the only one upon which they can stand with any 

I Above, pp. 195-6. ■ 1767. 3eeBiiTtoii,Z«/aof^wn<,ToLi.p.36e. 

* Avguitt Comtt it la FhHotophie poiilioe. Fiemi^ putie, duip. iii. 
and IT. And Me thoje, Sect i. Sub*. iL { 4 n, 

* IKhaopMt potOivt, t. Ti. p. 319. 
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Becurity.' ' These sentencea occur in the very work in 
which that theory of Causation is elaborated, of which 
Comte says that * oialgr^ toutes ses graves imperfertbns, 
ce travul constitue, k mon gr^, le seal paa capital qu'ait 
feit I'esprit humaia vers la juste appr^iation dirccte 
de ]a nature purement relative propre b la saine 
philoaophie, depuis la grande controverse entre les 
r^alistea et le8 oomioalistes.' * And what is that his* 
torical hierarchy of the Sciences which is put forward 
as, next to the Law of the Three Periods, Comte's 
greatest achievement, but a working-out, and, (as I trust 
that the New Classification of the Sdences which, in 
the foregoing Section, I have set forth, will practically 
have demonstrated,) but a very partial, and onesided 
working-out of the great Scottbh thinker's profound 
conception of 'a complete System of the Sciences 
founded on the principles of Human Nature ' P Let 
me not, however, be understood as denying the ori- 
ginality, as well as breadth and vigour, with which 
the ideas of Hume were conceived, and elaborated by 
Comte. My object here is only to point-out the im- 
portant historical fact that Comte's chief scientific ideas 
were t'n Hume. Whether these ideas were drawn by 
Comte /rom Hume is a question of mere biographical 
interest into which I do not care to enter. 

12. But, fiirther, with reference to the general 
speculative development of our Ultimate Iaw of 
History, I would point out that, in the above state- 
ment of it, the theory of Hume is completed through 

' Trtalite of Human Nafure. I%tl. Work*, Tol. I. p. 8. 
* rh&utophit potUive, t TT. p. 319, 
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an integration of the conceptions of those illus- 
trious thinkers with whom closed the Thought-period 
initiated by him and Kant For the assertion by 
this Law of an advance &om the conception of One- 
sided, to the conception of Mutual Determination is 
evidently but a new expression, at once more general, 
and more definite, of that great fact of a change in 
our noHom of the causes of change first stated by 
Hume, afterwards formulised by Comte, and more 
lately verified by vast collections of evidence with 
respect to 'Primitive Culture." Evidently, also, the 
further assertion made by the above-stated law, namely, 
that this change is efiected by a Dififerentiation of the 
Subjective and the Objective, is in accordance with that 
Law of Thought first presented in the Begriffoi Hegel, 
and verified, as we have seen, by the general results 
of modem thought respecting Thought. But not only 
does this new Law thus integrate what is true in the 
theories and laws of Hume, of H^el, and of Comte, 
but it gives to the truth contained in these theories and 
laws a more complete and acciuute expression. The 
Transitional or Metaphysical Stage of Comte, in parti- 
cular, this new Law fiu: more broadly and accurately 
generalises as that great Litermediate Age of the 
Differentiation of the Subjective and Objective neces- 
sary to the development of the true conception of 
Causation as Mutual Determination — an Intermediate 
Age, of which the beginning must, as we shall presently 
see, be dated from a vastly more remote century than 
that from which Comte dates his Transitional or Meta- 

' See the ndminUe compil&tioiti of ESr J. Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, Ac 
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physical st^e. And the Law of the Three Periods, 
as a whole, the integration by this new Law, of a 
Iaw of Thought, converts irom au Empirical into 
a Bational or Ultimate Iaw. Nor is this new Law of 
a less completing character in its relation to the 
law of Hegel, though in a converse fashion. For 
the primitive and ultimate stages of the conception of 
Causation, either vaguely or inaccurately generalised 
in the theory of the Begriff, are by this new Law 
clearly and verifiably defined. And as the process of 
Thought, absolutely conceived in the Hegelian theoiy, 
is, in that synthetic theory of Mutual Determination 
which led to this new Law, relatively concaved ; the 
history of Thought is, in this new Iaw, expressly stated 
to be determined, in its manifestations, by terrestrial 
conditions. This new Iaw, therefore, is thus seen to 
be an int^ration of those Causation-theories, syste- 
matic Mid historic, into which the Causation theory, 
systematic and historic, of Hume was differentiated — 
an integration resulting in a Law, at once rational as a 
Law of Thought, and empirical as a Iaw of Facts — a 
verifiable Ultimate Law. 

13. Finally, this Law it is which, though not impro- 
bably in some more accurate statement of it, must, as 
I venture to think, be made the basis of that Beconcilia- 
tive Philosophy, the elaboration of which is the great 
task of the third era of Modem Eiux)pean Specula- 
tion — that on which we have now entered. This New 
Philosophy, of which the fundamental historical I^w is 
derived, as I have shown, from the true founder of the 
Scottish School, may still have applied to it the name 
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distinctive of Scottish Philosophy, and be called the 
* Philosophy of Common Sense.' But ' the truth of 
knowledge and the morality of actions,' will now 
be tested by accordance with Common Sense, not aa 
meaning ' the complement of those cognitions or con- 
victions which we [primiHvely] receive from Nature,' ' 
but aa denoting ' the complement of those cognitions 
or convictions,' which we ultimately win -from Nature. 
And the Principles of Common Sense, or rather, as 
it may now appear more accurate to say, the Frin- 
dples of the Common Sense, to which appeal ia 
made are, therefore, now, generalisations of the 
common Consciousness — of the Consciousness of the 
objective world which is common to all of us — con- 
clusions whereon the methods of Logic give us the 
means of general agreement. Of these generalisations, 
-certfdnly the greatest is that fact of the historical deve- 
lopment of Consciousness, of the ultimate law of which 
I have above endeavoured to give what I trust may be 
found to be, at least, an approximately true expression. 
And hence, the appeal to the Common Sense will now 
be an appeal, first, of the individual to the Community ; 
then, of the temporary, to the progressive Consdousness; 
and hence, of the man to Humanity. And defining our 
position thus in its relation to the Scottish ; to define 
it also in its relation to the German School. As Kant 
compared ' his Critical Philosophy to that Copemiean 
Astronomy which had asked whether the phenomena 

' HuDiltoa, Tht PAAwcpAy of Comnum Smte, Stidt Worki, pp. 766-7. 
Compara Leeturtt on Mtlt^hytki, vol. n. p. 16. 
* Second Pfefikce to tbe Kritik dtr ibinm Vtmmifl, 
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of the heavena would not be better explained if^ in- 
stead of suppoaing the starry host to cirde round the- 
Bpectator, the spectator were supposed to move, and 
the stars to remain at rest ; so, I would compare this 
Synthetic Philosophy to that Newer Astronomy, which 
supposes both spectator and stars to move; and, in 
the solution of such a more comphcated problem aa 
this, endeavours to explain the supremer phenomena 
of the Stellar Universe. For, in our theory of Know- 
ledge, the two great correlates, the World and the 
Mind, are conceived as so determining each other that 
neither would be aa it is, were not the other as it is ; 
and, in our theory of History, the Individual and 
Humanity are similarly conceived to be mutually re- 
lated ; and hence the truth of individud conceptions 
mth respect to such supremer phenomena as are, for 
us students of History, the great reli^ous ideas of Im- 
mortality, Incarnation, and God, is determined by their 
relation to the &ct of a great historical movement in 
ConsciouBness, a movement whidi enables us to inter- 
pret their past changes, and to forecast their future 
transformations, and even such a movement as is now 
known to comprehend the whole system of those starry 
spheres which alone parallel in sublimity the pheno- 
mena of the history of Man. 

SUBSECTION III. 

The Deductive Verification of the Law of History. 

1. But, if I have thus ventured boldly to state what 
such a Law as that which we have speculatively 
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developed from our inductively obtained hypotheflia, 
would be ; — if I have ventured to say that it would be 
the foundation and warranty, not of a New Philoso- 
phical SynthcBis only, but of a New Synthesis, Eeli- 
gious also, and Social ; if I have ventured to an- 
nounce it as the complete development of the theory of 
Hume, by integration of the Laws of H^el and of 
Comte ; and if 1 have v'entured further to compare it, 
in ultimacy and incommensurable results, with the 
Newtonian Law of Gravitation ; — I have done so only 
in order that botJi I myself and my readers might be 
adequately impressed with the necessity of the widest 
and most manifold deductive veriQcation of such a 
Law. For not the speculative suggestion merely, but 
the actual verification of a Law is its discovery. And 
the boldness, therefore, with which I have stated what 
such a Law of History as that above-enunciated would 
be, can be justified only by an equally unflinching 
statement of those immediate deductions from it which, 
if the Law has any reality at all, we should find to be 
in as complete accordance with the facts of History, 
as the deductions from the Iaw of Gravity have been 
found to be with the facts of the Universe. Let me 
then, proceed now to state what those immediate 
deductions from our Ultimate law are, which we should 
find verified in the facts of History. Now, the first 
deduction from such a Law as that above-stated, as the 
Ultimate Law of Human History, evidently is, that the 
history of Man, or some part of it, can be truly regarded 
as, essentially, a history of Thought ; that, as such a 
history, it had an assignable b^inning, and that, re- 
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Law which we found in thoee processes of logical 
Thought from which we deduced the principles of our 
New Philosophical Method ; that same Law of Thought 
which, like the Law of Gravity, we find equally mani- 
fest in sequences of the smallest, as of the largest scope. 
2. But further, if our Ultimate Law is really veri- 
fiable, a Bevolutiou should be discoverable in the 
general history of Mankind, to which, and to the great 
historical period of Transition, or Middle Stage of 
Mental Development which it initiated, no other general 
interpretation can, with fiill recc^ition of all the &cts, 
be given, than that of a Differentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. Now I am aware that these terma 
may, for some readers, be too general to convey any 
precise meaning. But if one conceives the distinctdoa 
of Subjective and Objective as, generally, but a short 
way of indicating the distinction between consciousness 
of Oneself and consciousness of what is not Oneself ; 
between the Litemal World of our own thoughts and 
emotions, and the External World of those Persons 
and Things that excite thought and emotion ; between 
reflection on Ourselves — the sequences of inward want 
and satisfaction, of pain and pleasure that constitute 
our own soUtary selves — and reflection on the coexist- 
ing phenomena of Outward Objects, — I think that no 
difficulty should be found in attaching a perfectly clear 
and definite meaning to the distinction of ' Subjective 
and Objective.' * And as to Differentiation. Just con- 

' It miut, however, be noted that these tarma have another derivKtiTe, 
•nd mora important mdm. A« above diatinguished, both the aenMliotMl 
Mid the intellectual elsmeati of cognition would be named tuHretiM, 
But in the eenie which the terme mbicdtn and o^/eetive feem fint to 
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sider the mental state of a child, and more particularly 
of an infant. I^ook at the little creature. It simply 
feels paiu and pleasure ; itself and the world are un- 
distinguished, as yet, in its consciousness ; there is no 
reflection as yet on itself as a distinct personality ; iteelf 
and the world are, in a sense, One ; and yet not truly 
Oney for there seenas hardly as yet to be a consciousness 
of difference. Look at it, as its eye meets yours with a 
great blank stare utterly wanting in self-consciousness. 
This example of the non-differentiation of Subjective 
and Objective may help us clearly to understand what 
is meant by their differentiation. Contrast, then, with 
the undistinguishing consciousness of the infant that 
of a person after puberty. There are now, not merely 
feelings, but distinctions of the sources of feeling ; 
Self is now very clearly differentiated from Not-Self; 
Oneself is reflected on as a distinct personality ; the 
oneness felt, when it is felt, between Self and Others, is 
now the oneness of two distinctly different beings ; 
and, in relation particularly to certain Others, there is 
now a very marked Self-consciousness. Now, as I have 
already said, the Ultimate Law of History is in this 
like the Ultimate Law of Nature, that the facts of 
which it is a general expression are to be found in 
spheres of every conceivable degree of magnitude and 
minuteness. And the second deduction from our Ulti- 

hftve taken in Kant's Krilik der I^aktitdieH Vemwift, ftitd in which the^ 
wan afterwards generallj used b; Ilegel, the eeDsational elements only 
are couoidered strictlj tabjective, as being- incapable of coDipntisoo 
between subject and subject; while the intellectual eleuieuts, aa the 
aauid in each of us, and common to us all, and hence capHble of com- 
paiiaoD, are cunsiklered aa i^tMct. See Stirling, Secitt <^ Hi^et, 
TOl. I. 1>. 220 «. 

V 
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mate Law of History is Dotbing more thao that in the 
history of the Consciousnesa of Mankind there is dia- 
coverable an Age which can no otherwise be truly and 
generally characteriaed than as such a differentiation of 
Subjective and Objective aa it will now, I think, be ad- 
mitted that we find in the hiatoiy of the Consciousness 
of Individuals; and further, that, as usually in the 
history of the individual Consciousness^ so, in that of 
the general human Consciousness, the passage into 
this Second Age was marked by a revolutionary era ; 
an era in which there was a consciousnesa of restric- 
tions, slaveries, and miseries never hitherto felt in ex- 
ternal circumstances ; a consciousness, not only of short- 
coming in conduct, but of unworthiness in motive ; and 
a consciousness of new uneasy desires of freedom, of 
moral perfection, and of love. Is such a Revolution, 
then, actually discoverable ? This is, for our Law, the 
crucial question. We venture to put it forward, not 
only as int^rating what is true in the Laws of H^l 
and of Comte, but as developing what is true in these 
Laws in such a more complete and accurate expres- 
sion of the Law at once of progressive Thought, and 
of historical Fact, as to entitle it alone to be called a 
verifiable Ultimate Law of Man's history. More ex- 
plicit, therefore, if our Law is in its statement than are 
the Laws of Hegel and of Comte ; more definite also 
must be its verification. No such general views merely 
of Man's history as are given us by H^l,* and by 

> Werhe, b. IX., Phihtophie der GeKMchU; b. I. th. 1 nnd 2, AedheUk- 
Enttnckebnig det Ideah xu den heamderen Fortnen da KtautmhSnen ; and 
bb. XIII., XIT., and xt., OeichichU da- Phiioxqthie. 
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Comte,^ will now suffice. As the essential condition of 
the verification of our Iaw, we must show that such a 
special fact as the JBevolution, which ia the most im- 
portant deduction from it, is actually found recorded, 
Uiough not hitherto remarked, in the history of 
Humanity. Can such a condition of the verification 
of our Law be fiilfilletl ? It can. Such a Eevolution 
as we deduce from it did actually take place in the 
Sixth Century before Christ. And \i, though all the 
fitcts which we shall cite in proof of such a Revolution 
are, and have long been known separately to every 
historical student, nay, very many of them to every 
tolerably educated person ; if they have not hitherto 
been brought together, and shown to constitute a great 
Humanitarian Revolution, a JSevolution occurring, in 
one and the same extraordinary century, among all the 
civilised Races of the Earth, from Japan and China to 
£^ypt and Europe ; if, though thus separately known, 
these facts have not hitherto been stated as what they 
really are, but facets of one great fact, this affords but 
an illustration of the impossibility of seeing aught as 
it truly ia without bringing down upon facts the theories 
of that sublime integrating activity of Mind which is 
the reflex of, and tends more and more to correspond 
in the ideal Oneness which ia its result, with that actual 
Oneness which constitutes the sublimity of That which 
is the object of Mind. 

3. Anything like complete proof of a Revolution of 

' PkilotopMe pomtiiie, tt. IT., t. tnd ti., but piuticuUrly t v., La Partie 
hiMorique lie la lirilotopkie todtdr : Dtliti'i/ne pomtiix, t. Ill, TraUi jffnf- 
rate (fu Flop-fa Immain ; nnd t. iv., Tableau nt/nlhfUqiu: ile FAnenir 
humain. 

r 2 
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such a meatal character as we should deduce from our 
TJltunate Law, having actually occurred in the Sixth 
Century B.C. cannot of course here be given. For our 
main purpose here is but to state some of the lai^er 
deductions from this law, and we can refer, in but the 
most summary manner, to the facts by which we be- 
lieve that these deductions will be found verified. 
This bang understood, I would now proceed summarily 
to state, in the classes into which they naturally iall, 
some of those more important synchronous events of 
the Sixth Century B.a,^ which appear to me to imply 
a new mental development, constituting, in &ct, 
such a Eevolutiou, as we have above deduced from 
our Ultimate Law. Now, corresponding to the in- 
teUectual, moral, and practical aspects of mind, the 
exhaustive categories of historical facts are Philo- 
sophy, Religion, and Polity. Under these three heads, 
therefore, we shall summarise the events which make 
of the Sixth Century B.C. such an era of Eevolution, 
intellectual, moral, and social, as would appear to be un- 
surpassed in the recorded annals of Humanity. Note, 
then, first, as illustrative of the Intellectual Revolution 
of this Century, three great general facts. Throughout 
the civilised world, in Japan (?),* China, India, Persia, 

' Of course, in speakiug of eventa of a highly gonertil character hardly 
Miy of which either are. or can, properly speaking, be indubitably 
assigned to any one particular year, we shall consider ourselTen juHlified 
in using the term Sixth Centary to mean, not only the years between 
600 and 500 BO., but the later yean alao of tbe Seventh, and tb« earlier 
yeara of the lifth Century. 

• But Mr. Goodwin altognther doubts the enriy date usually assigned to 
the beginning of Japanese history, and has kindly referred me to his paper 
on the Enrh/ HUtory of Japan. Notet aiid Queriu for Clnmi and Japan, 
1870, p. 20. 
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Judiea, Greece, and Egypt, we find a new intellectual 
activity in collecting, editing, and for the first time 
writing down in alphabetic characters the Literature of 
the preceding centuriea.^ It is only in this century that 
a Profane, as distinguished from a Sacred Literature 
arises ; only from this time forth that, speaKng generally, 
we have independent and naraeable individual authors ; 
and only now that, in the speculations of Thales, philo- 
sophical, aa distinguished from religious Speculation, 
begins. And fiirther, it is to this century that is to be 
traced, in the down-writing of the Ormuzd~and- 
Ahriman Creed of the Persians* and the new develop- 
ment of the Messiahism of the Jews,* the first begin- 
nings of general reflection on the Past, and speculation 

' Thia is cleat with reapact to Cbinft, iDdia, PeraiB, and Oreece. See 
Psuthier, Quatre lAvra Sacrii de la Chine; Miiller, Hitlory of Sanscrit 
Literature ; Spiegel, AveUa ; Orote, History of Greeet, vol. ti. In Judsea, 
howeTer, nod in Egypt, we find ptirtial exceptions to this generoiisation. 
Far though by fu the greater pnrt of the Hebrew Literature owes, if not 
its substance to writers, at least its form, to editors of the Sixth and 
later centuries ; still, certain prophecies, those at least of Joel and of 
Amoa, wonld appear not only in their present abape to belong to, but to 
bave been writttn by nameabla anthois of the eighth or ninth century. 
See DavidKon, hitrodudion to Old Tuiament, and compare Ewald. As 
to Egypt the exception lies in this, that we have hieroglyphic and hieratic 
Papyri of an immensely earlier dRt«. But the generalisation still holde 
in thigy that it is only to the Sixth Century that the demotic or popular 
form of writing can be traced. See Goodwin, Hitratie Papyri, Cant' 
bridge Bmmft, 1868. 

* ' Wir diiifen . . . als das Ergebniss unserer Untersncbungen an- 
seben, daas der Oehalt der alteren Schriften des Aresta iiber die hLtto- 
rischeZeit hinaufgebe; die Niederschreibung desselben aber spatestens 
tat Zeit dee Artaxerxes II, stattgefuiiden habe, zum Theile auch friiher,' 
Spegel, Avettn, h. i. p. 14. 

' The writings of uaknown authorship usually cited aa Iiaiah cbaps, 
xl. — IxTL are now acknowledged to belong to this period. See Ewald, 
Die Pn^pMen des Altm Bmtdet, b. it. pp. 403 11):., and compare Davidson, 
Ittlniduclim to Old Tetlatnent, vol i. p. 200. 
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on the Future of Mankind ; the first beginnings, there- 
fore, of Universal, and Philosophical History ; the first 
beginnings of such reflection and speculation as that 
with which we are ourselves now occupied. Such are 
the three great general facts which will, I think, be 
acknowledged as marking the Sixth Century B.C. as an 
Era of immense Intellectual EevoluUon. But far more 
extraordinary still will this Centuiy be fijund as an Era 
of Eeligious Revolution. Independent investigators of 
tlie history of Japan (?), of China, of India, of Persia, of 
Assyria, of Judrea, of Greece, and of Egypt have found 
that the Religion of each of them miderwent a great 
moral change or transformation in the same Kxth 
Century B.C. In Japan (P), there then arose the religion 
of Sinto ; in China, that of Confucius ; in India, that 
of Buddha.' If the Polytheisms of Assyria, of Greece, 
and of E^ypt did not, like that of India, give birth 
in this century to a distinctly new religion, to this 
century we trace a profound disoi^nisation of them, 
and change in their spirit. And the Aryan and Semitic 
Monotheisms of Persia and of Judasa, Mazdayagnianism 
and Jehovianism, came now, at Babylon, into contact, 
and, in the new enthusiasm of the Meesiahism of the 
one,andthe Worldnxinquest of the other, exercised the 
most profoundly revolutionary effects on the creeds 
and institutions of Mankind. Such were the revolu- 
tions accomplished by tliat vast tidal wave of new 
religious emotion which, in the Sixth Century B.C., 
swept round the whole globe of Humanity, from Japan 

* Fur A discuraon of tlie date of Clinndnfpipta, the baau of Indiui 
Chronolnirj, see MilUcr, Hitlory of Sanicrit Literaturr, pp. 242-300. 
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and China to the European shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. But, just as there can be no important change 
in a man's opinions and belie& without a change in his 
conduct ; so, on the great atOQe of History we shall find 
that the great Intellectual and Beligious Revolutions of 
the Sixth Century B-c. were accompanied by a corre- 
spondingly great Social Bevolution. Note, as illus- 
trative of such a Bevolution these three great general 
facta. First, then, we find this Century sodally marked 
in the Further East by the drawing tc^ther of small 
commtuiities into great states ; ^ and, throiigh the con- 
quests of Cyrus and Cambyses, in Central Asia and the 
Mediterranean East, the establishment of the first 
World-empire. Secondly, it ia now, and not, as is 
often BO ignorantly or dishonestly affirmed, on the 
five-hundred-years-later preaching of Christianity ; it is 
now that we first find, and in the Literature of all the 
civilised peoples of the Earth, maxima of Keighbourly 
Love, EquaUty, and Universal Brotherhood ;* nor this 
only, which would be but a literary, and not a Social 
Fact; but a complete disorganisation of previously 
existing pohtiea directly traceable to the feehngs 
expressed in such maxims ; and in India, more par- 
ticularly, a revolution which aimed at, and for a time 
accomplished the utter annihilation of Caate. And 
thirdly, we have to note the foundation in this Century 
of European Republicanism by Greece and Rome.' A 
Soraal Bevolution, therefore, I think we must, in this 

* See Lftfitte, CinHitatum tMnoue. 

* See the Canfacian Qunfre Litre* Saert$ (Ptiuthier); Uie BuddbUlic 
Tjotm dt la Boime Lot (Bumour) ; and below, l>k. I. ch. it. 

■ SeeOmte, IluloiyufGrefteiimUctiinf^ieTiommKn.IlMoryo/Sume. 
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Pixth Century, acknowledge of the greatest magnitude. 
And combining in one view all these various facts, 
intellectual, religious, and social, and comparing the 
dates established by so many independent researches; 
I think it must be allowed that, in the Sixth Century 
B.C. — though the races to the east and west of the Indus 
hardly then even knew of each other's existence — great, 
and similar revolutions took place among every one 
of the civilised peoples of the earth ; and hence, that 
that century was an era of one miiversal revolution in 
the intellectual activities, religious aspirations, and so- 
cial institutions of Humanity. Nor this only. For if 
we reflect on the essential meaning and significance of 
such facts as those above stated in illustration of the 
character of the Sixth Century Revolution, I think it 
will be found that, as clearly aa any facts in the history 
of the individual consciousness, these facta in the 
history of the general human consciousness be^eak, 
or may be generalised as, a differentiation of Sub- 
jective and Objective. I can here, however, only 
Sliest for special condderation the central, most 
general, and laigest fact of all — the rise of New Eeli- 
gions ; the distinctively moral character of these Ee- 
ligions ; and the subjective nature of their chief deter- 
minants—the reflections of great prophets on human 
depravity, idolatrous worship, and social misery. 

4. We shall hardly, however, clearly see the full 
meaning of the Diflerentiation of Subjective and Ob- 
jective, as a generalisation of historical phenomena, 
until we consider the facts verificative of the thinl 
great deduction from our Ultimate Law. For, if the 
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second deduction speculatively developed be, that there 
should be found in the history of Humanity a great 
Eevolution dearly generalisable as a Differentiation of 
Subjective and Objective; the third deduction will 
manifestly be that three distinct Ages are discoverable 
in the history of Humanity, and Ages distinguished 
aa follows ; a First Age, distinguished not merely 
by the general conception of Causation as One-sided 
Determination, and by all the moral and social con- 
comitants and consequences of such an intellectual con- 
ception, but distinguished also by an undifferentiated 
Objectivity ; a Second Age, that initiated by the great 
Sixth Century Eevolution, distinguished by a Differen- 
tiation of Subjective and Objective, which explains the 
origin of all the greater phenomena of the Centuries 
since then, and brings them, in all their exuberant 
variety, into manifest correlation ; and a Third Age — 
its flower, no doubt, in the future, but its germ, per- 
haps, in the present — distinguished not only by the 
general conception of Causation as Mutual Determina- 
tion, and by all die moral and social concomitants of 
such an intellectual conception, but distinguished also 
by a differentiation, at once, and integration of all 
those elements of Thought, directions of Research, and 
aspects of Consciousness distinguishable as Subjective 
and Objective. Such is the third great deduction from 
our Ultimate Law of History. And with reference to 
it, I would first point out that, in the First Age of 
Humanity, the IHrst Age of that prc^esaive Unity of 
Recorded Thought, which, as we now see, may be 
chronologically defined as extending from the Sixth 
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MiUeanium to the Sixth Century b.c.,^ we find a Philo- 
sophy, a Keligion, and a Polity whidi may be re- 
spectively distinguished a3 SpiriHam, Naturiamsm, and 
Customalism ; that, pervading all these three spheres of 
intellectual, emotional, and practical life, there is to be 
found the conception of Onesided Determination ; and 
that all these three spheres are likewise marked by an 
undifferentiated Objectivity. Philosophy is the expla- 
nation of Things, by referring them to their Causes ; 
and a referring of Things to their Causes is, and can 
only be a connecting of them with Other Things — 
Ultimate, or supposed Ultimate Facts. Now, imques- 



' The groBter eTsnta of tiie flnt hftlf of thia Age with tbeir ftpproxi' 
mats dates may be thus tabulated: — 
Formation of Aryan Idn^oma in Central Asia . . . 6000 
The AryaoB migrate into the Indua country . . . 4000 

Beginning of Chaldean aeiiea of kingfr in Southern Babylonia 3784 
Menea, king of bU Egypt, and Osiris, the general object of 

worship 8633 

Egyptian Pyramids of the First Dynasty built . . . 3400 
Improvement and establishing of Writkg in Egypt, and be- 
ginnings of the Sacred Literature of the Indian^ the Per- 
sians, and Egyptians 3400 

Building of the laigest Pyramid, and of the dty of Babylon 3280 

Abraham bom in Ur of the Choldees S927 

Beginning of the Tynan Chronology 2700 

Sesurtesen I. (Sesortdus or SesAstm), and Joseph viceroy , 27S5 
Beginning of the Ilyksoa rale in Egypt .... 2547 
Ceginning of Chinese history and chronology, and the reign 

of YU 2000 

Compare fiunsen, Egy^t Plaet, vol. nr. pp. 490-02, and vol, nr. pp. 
406 fig., and pp. 4^ flg. ; and see also Miillar, Sutory of SoMerit 
laUrattwt, p. 672. I see no ground for the Eupposition on which the low 
dates assigned by Mr. Mliller to the origin and periods of Vedic Litera- 
ture are based — ' the sirpposition that during the early periods of History 
the growth of the human mind was more luxuriant than in later times, 
and that the layers of thought wure formed less slowly in the primary 
than in the tc^rtiary ages of the world.' 
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tionably, the Other Thmgs to whidi Thinga are referred 
as to their Causes are, in the First Age of Philosophic 
Thought, conceived as Spirits, or a Spirit. These Spirit- 
caueea may be concdved either as undistinguished from 
Things ; or, distinguished from and individually con- 
nected ; or, distinguished from and universally connected 
with Things. But, however Spirit-causes are conceived, 
such Other Things being conceived as not eguivalently 
reacted upon, — we define this conception of Causation 
as a Onesided Determination. But these Spirits or 
Powers are, as Ultimate Facts, or Causes, conceived 
either as regular or as irregular in their action. Con- 
ceived as regular in their action, we have that beginning 
of Science, or of the forecasting and determination of 
events, through knowledge of their Causes, or supposed 
Causes, which is Witchcraft.' Conceived as irregular 
in their action, we have that be^nning of Theology, or 
of the forecasting and determination of events, through 
sacrifice to, and invocation of, their supposed Causes, 
which is Superstition. For Science, in its command of 
Nature, is ever essentially Craft, if not Witchcraft ; and 
Theology, in its fear of Nature, is ever essentially 
Superstition. In Witchcraft, indeed, as in Superstition, 
Causes are conceived, not as Belations, but as Powers ; 
yet there is this prodigious difierence, that, in Witch- 
craft, they are conceived as subject ; in Superstition, 
only as invocable Powers. Eeligion, as distinguished 
from Philosophy, and particularly from that species of 
it — that class of theories respecting the causes of events, 

' See a suggeative paper bj Hr. Ljrall, On Witcheri^ in retatiim (o 
the XoH-Chrwtian Rdigumt, in the FoiinighUa Rcdew for April 1873, 
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and tlie modes of Influencing them, called Theology — 
Religion I would define as the emotion excited by the 
Causes of Things, however these are conceived.^ Now, 
corresponding to the difierent modes in which, as above 
noted, a Spirit, or Spirits, is or are conceived as the 
Cause or Causes of Things, we find in this Age three 
classes of that order of Religions, which is the correlate 
of Spiritism, and which we have distinguished gene- 
rally as Naturianism ; to wit, Pantheism, Polytheism, and 
Monotfieism. Pantheism, or the emotion excited by, and 
worship of Things conceived as indwelt by anthropo- 
morphic Causes, b found historically distinguiahablc 
as Fetichism, Ancestralism, and Astralisra. Polytheism, 
or the emotion excited by, and worship of anthro- 

' Definition belong to tlint Second Department of Logic which ws 
hftve ttraied I>ialectic. And accordiag to oui geQernl iogical principlea, 
n (me deli nition will bo one which, framed in relatioD to other defini- 
tions, not only brings the phcnomeuon defined into relation with other 
pbenomeDa, but is verifiable m & general! Miti on, at once the most coiu- 
prebemiive and the most accurate that can be arrived at. With respect, 
thurefore, to the most contested, perhaps, of all defiuilions in the§e davs, 
the definition of Religion, the appeal is to that most geneial fnct, which 
analjsis fizia to be commoD to all those historical and psychological 
fiu;ts to whiuh the name of Religion has ever been applied. And thiis 
di^fining Iteligion as a fact as general as, and one that must be correlated 
with those of Fhilooophy, aad of Polity, and testing our definition by 
the results of the moat comprehensive possible historical survey, we find 
such definitions as that of Hr. Arnold — ' Religion is morality touched 
with emotion ' (see his Liieralure and Dogtna, and compan Husky, 
Critiquei atd Addreuei, p. 4d) — individual and subjective, rather than 
historical and objective. Anterior to the Sixth Century, and to the New 
Keligions of the Second Age of Humanity, Religion bad no specially 
moral character. (See Bumouf, Saanca dm 2Utiffiont ; Reme d*i Deux 
Mumdtt, 1864.) The definition in the text would, as I think that Uiatorjr 
required that it should, make the term Religion equally applicable to the 
emotion excited by a personal Being and an impeiHonal Ideal, I need 
here only allude to the opposed Ciceronian and Loctantian derivatjons — 
ex rtiegimtU), and a reUgando. See Facdolati, wuh voc«. 
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pomorphic Caxises, separate from, but presiding over 
every class of a vast classification of Things, is found 
also to be of three kinds, ■which may be distinguished 
by the names of the three most highly organised, and 
hence representative forms of Polytheistic Religion 
— Brahmanism, Osirianism, and Olympianism. And 
Monotheism, or the emotion excited by, and worship 
of one anthropomorphic Cause, separate from, but 
universally acting upon Tilings, is likewise found not 
only to beloi^ to this Krst Age of Humanity, but to 
be historically distinguishable as Universalism, Mazda- 
yagnianism, and Jehovianism. The first, the high and 
pure Monotheism of thinkers, as likewise probably of 
all those initiated into the Higher Mysteries' of the 
Polytheistic Beligions ; the second, the Aryan popular 
Monotheism of the Persians ; and the third, the Semitic 
popular Monotheism of the Hebrews. And it is to be 
noted that Ma2daya9manism and Jehovianism were, in 
this First Age, more strictly Monotheistic than in the 
Second Age ; for there began then a moral develop- 
ment, and therewith consciousness, that, in a single 
Spirit, conceived as an Almighty Person, men were 
worshipping a Fiend; and hence there was created 
another great Spiritual Person, expressly to find him 
guilty of evil, and so acquit Ahura-Mazda and Jehovah, 
whitewashed. Finally, to characterise the Polity of 
the Rrst Age of Humanity. Polity, defined generally, 
and in its relation to Philosophy and Rehgion, is the 
reahsation in social relations of the intellectual concep- 
tion of Causes. And, just as in the Naturianism, the 

' See below, chi^. iv. 
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Beligion of the First Age, so in its Polity, Customalism, 
we find classes of Polities correqiondiiig to the 
different modes in which a Spirit or Spirits is, or are 
conceived as the Cause, or Causes of Things. The first 
general form of Customalkm, or first class of the 
Polities which may be thus generally characterised, 
may be named Clanism ; the second, Castism ; and 
the third, Monarchism. These Polities will, I think, be 
found to be generally the coexistente and correlates 
respectively of Pantheistic, Polytheistic, and Mono^ 
theistic Beligiona. And in all we shall find the cha- 
racter of the social Authority submitted-to, of such 
a purely external, and therefore onesided type, as, in 
the most remarkable way, to accord with the general 
intellectual conception of Causation as a Onesided 
Determination. But in order to the verification of the 
second deduction from our Ultimate Law, it has not 
only to be shown that the conception of Onesided 
Determination pervades, in the First Age of Humanity, . 
all the three spheres of intellectual, emotional, and 
practical life, but that all these three spheres are like- 
wise marked by an undifferentiated Objectivity. This, 
however, will be shown in pointing to the &cta which 
distinguish that Second Age of Humanity initiated by 
the great Eevolntion of the Sixth Century B-C, as dis- 
tinctively an Age of the differentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. And to a survey, therefore, of that 
Second Age we now proceed. 

5. The general facta which verify our deduction of 
a great Kevolution, closing what we must consider as 
the First, and initiating what we must regard as the 
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Second Age of Humanity, have been already aum- 
marily stated. And we have now briefly to refer to 
some of the more general facts which verify the con- 
ception, by an Ultimate Law, given of the character of 
thia Second Age. Now, if we consider as one great 
historical Age the two thousand four hundred years 
extending from the Sixth Century before to our own 
Nineteenth Century after Christ, we shall, I thint, 
6nd its various phenomena with wonderful clearness 
generalised as a manifold Diflerentiation working up to 
such an Integration as, according to our Ultimate Law, 
will, in the variously outwrought conception of Mutual 
Determination, mark that Third Age of Humanity 
towards the opening of which, in the establishment of 
a New ^nthesis, Philosophical, BeU^ous, and Social, 
we should seem to be approaching. This Second 
Transitional or Middle Age of Humanity we shall find 
to fall naturally into five Periods of about five centu- 
ries each. The First, which may be distinguished as the 
ClasBical Period, extends from the Sixth to the middle 
or end of the First Century B.c. The Second Period, 
extending from the First to the Fifth Century A.D., 
may, as that, first, of the sole Empire of Kome, and 
then of the Confederate Empires of Kome and of 
Byzantium, be named the Imperial Period. The Third 
Period, from the Sixth to the Tenth Century, may 
be distinguished as the Barbarian Period. The Fomlh 
is the great Feudal Period, extending from the Eleventh 
to tiie Fifteenth Centuiy. And Uie Fiftii is that Tran- 
sitional Period in which our own lives are cast, which 
has extended fix)m the Sixteenth, and will probably 
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extend, at least, to the close of the Twentieth Century. 
Now, throughout the whole of thia Second Age of 
Humanity, we find CausaUon still conceived as a 
Onesided Determination; but this, in a far more 
abstract form than in the First Age. Causes are now, 
in philosophical speculation, not Spirits, but Entities. 
And the Philosophy, therefore, generally, of the 
Second Age of Humanity, we may name EnHtism. 
Corresponding herewith, we find the religions of tliis 
Age of a far more abstract character. They are also, 
though in one aspect certainly, great aodal growths, yet 
in such a way as we find no example of in the pre- 
vious Age, founded by individual Moral Teachers, after 
whom these religions are called Buddhism, Christian- 
ism, and Mohammedanism. And hence we distinguish 
the Religion generally of this Second Age as Propke- 
tianism. But different as these Religions were fi^m the 
Pantheistic, Polytheistic, and Monotheistic Nature-wor- 
ships of the Fh^t Age, there was no break of con- 
tinuity, and, as we shall later see, the development of 
Buddhism was most importantly influenced by the Pan- 
theism; of Christianity, by the Polytheism; and of 
Mohammedanism, by the Monothebm, characteristic of 
the preceding Age. Various are the Polities of this 
Second Age, and it seems at finst almost impossible to 
name any prmciple common to them all. Yet, when 
we compare the Polities of this Second with those 
which we fiud in the First, and may expect in the 
Third Age of Humanity, they do seem to have a 
general characteristic. And as we name the Philo- 
sophy of tills Second Age, Enlitism, aud ita Religion 
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Prophetianism, we name its Polity Individualism. But 
the great point to establish with respect to this Second 
Age as verifying, in its general character, our Ulti- 
mate Law, is a new manifoklness of Differentiation. 
Observe, then, that it is from the Sixth Century only 
that dates the antagoaism between Philosophy and 
Theol(^, and that such an antagonism has been cha- 
racteristic of the whole of this Second Age. Then in 
Philosophy, we have the antagonism between Physics 
and Metaphysics, between the Methods and Sciences 
of Nature and of Mind ; and yet again, in Physics, ia 
Metaphysics, and in Ethics, we have the opposed 
schools which may be generally designated aa those of 
Idealism and Materialism. In the history also of the 
Religions of this Age, antagonistic theological and 
hence religious Sects are to be found corresponding to 
tlie antagonistic Schools of Philosophy. And in the 
history of the Polities of this Second Age, we find 
struggles, of which the principles are essentially similar 
to Uiose of the antagonistic Schools of Philosophy, and 
Sects of Religion. Now, in order to the verification of 
our Ultimate Law of History, we should be able to 
show that, at the root of all these antagonisms, there 
are, and have been, antagonistic conceptions of Causa- 
tion ; that these conceptions were antagonistic because 
equaUy, though differently incomplete ; and that the 
common incompleteness of these antagonistic concep- 
tions consisted in each being a conception of Causation 
as a Onesided Determination, while the general difler- 
ence consisted in Causes being viewed by one School, 
Sect, or Party, as Internal Forces, and by the Other as 
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External Agenta Adequate proof of so large a gene- 
ralisadoDf with all the necessary qnahfications of it as 
thus roondly stated, cannot, of course, be here even 
approziinately given. But, in general veri6catIon of 
it, I wonld point out that great fact of the development, 
in the body politic, of the Individual ; and in ihs indi- 
vidual, of Conscience, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the Sixth Century Bevoluticm, and of the 
whole of that Second Age of Humanity which it 
initiated. As illustrative of the development of the Indi- 
^dual, note the abolition of Caste, and the formation 
of Bepublican Govenmienta in the f^rst Period of this 
Age; of Eepresentative Governments in its present 
Rflh Period ; and how, in different ways, the inter- 
vening Imperial, Barbarian, and Feudal Periods con- 
tributed to the development of the Individual. And 
more particularly note how the Prioress of Positive 
I^w has been towards limitation of the individual's 
tight to private property — towards the hmitation of 
objects from individual dominion.^ For this will be 
found equivalent to the general realisation of the 
freedom of the Individual. As illustrative of the 
development of Conscience, note the distinctively 
inward and subjective character of the Keli^ons of 
this Second Age, and particularly of Buddhism and 
Cbristianism. Note particularly the character of the 
Literature of this Age, and the expression given in it 
tosudi conceptions of Love, Universal Brotherhood, and 
Humanity, as we find scarce the germs of, in the 
genuine Literature of the preceding age. For there 

> See Lnwalle, E'lredd ; and Stilling, nOam^ of Lam, pp. fiS-W. 
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arose thus a new coDceptlon of Morality, as not merely 
an accordance with external custom, but purity of 
internal motive. But if the growth and development, 
in this Second Age, of the Individual and of Con- 
science, are admitted as historical facts readily verifiable ; 
then, I think, we shall see that, in Philosophy, there 
must have been such opposing Schools as we actually 
find that there were. For such schools we shall thus 
see to have been — while the general conception of 
Causation as Onesided Determination remained un- 
changed — the necessary result, or rather coexistent 
(for to which priority should be assigned it were im- 
possible to say), the necessary coexistent of such a new 
development of the Individual in the State, and of 
Conscience in the Individual. But seeing this, we 
shall admit, or be prepared, at least, to admit, the 
verification of our Ultimate Law in its representation 
of the Second Age of Hiunanity as, in its mental 
aspect, a development, through the Differentiation 
of Subjective and Objective, of the conception of 
Causation, received from the preceding Age. 

6. According to this view of the Second or Transi- 
tional Age of Humanity, our present Historical Period 
is but the close of it, and not yet the beginning even 
of the Third Age. How difierent a view is thus given 
of the Transition from the earlier to the later mode of 
conceiving Causation — how difierent a view from that 
of Comte, who dated the beginning of his Transitional 
Age but from the first decadence of Feudalism,' towards 

' ' . . . au commeDcement du quatoniduie aiicle.' — PhUoitiphif potittM, 
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the end of what we consider but the Fourth Period of 
the great Tranational Age of Humanity, need here be 
only briefly pointed out. For one of the main pur- 
poses of the present work is to show that only through 
a &r larger conceptioD of this Transitional Age can a 
fldentific explanation be given of its greater pheno- 
mena, and particularly of those presented in the origin 
and transformation of Christianity. And we proceed, 
therefore, to that characterisation of the Third Age of 
Humanity which is to be deduced from our Ultimate 
law. Now, if Causation ia finally conceived as Mutual 
Determination, then, as has been said, Causes are con- 
ceived as Relationa ; and hence we may distinguish the 
Philoaophy of the Third Age of Humanity as Selatian- 
aliam. But if so, see how the conflicts of the Schools 
of Philosophy and the varied antagonisms of Idealism 
and Materialism during these past two thousand four 
hundred years — conflicts and antagonisms that have 
been so often represented as mere puerile logomachies 
— have a subhme reasonableness given to them as the 
continuous, and progressive outworking of the con- 
ception of Eeciprocal Action, Reciprocity, or Mutual 
Determination. Then, as to the Beligion corresponding 
to the Relational Philosophy of the Third Age of Hu- 
manity, Religion we have defined as the emotion excited 
by the Causes of Things, however conceived. In the 
New Philosophy, the Causes of Things are found in the 
System itself of Thin^. Rehgion will, therefore, now 
be the emotion excited by that Oneness of Things 

t. y. Appridation !/fn4rak dt FHat miU^hytique dea Sociftis modernrj, 
p. 608. 
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which Science more and more cleai-ly reveals; that 
Oneness, both systematic and historic, of Nature and 
of Humanity, the unutterable wonder and beauty of 
which, as Science presents it amid the infinities o! 
Space and the eternities of Time, will be a perennial 
source of inteilectual joy, and of moral pmification ; 
that Oneness, which Science reveals, of the Individual 
with the Bace, whidi, as every ideal of Oneness with 
Others does, thrills with the rapture, and inspires with 
the hCToism of Love. This higher and nobler emotion, 
which gives to Eehgion its completing development, 
may, as distinguished from the Naturianism of the 
First, and the Prophetianiam of the Second Age, be 
named Humanitariantsm. And as in the development 
of the New Philosophy of EelatJonalism, so in that of 
this new Eeligion of Humanitarianism, we see reason 
^ven by it to tiie whole previous course of the history 
of Religion. Finally, as to the Pohty of the Third Age 
of Humamty. As we have found, in each of the two 
preceding Ages of Humanity, a Polity in which the 
fojrms of sodal relations singularly correspond, first with 
the more concrete, and then with the more abstract 
conception of Causation as Oneiuded Determination; 
so, assuredly, will there, with the establishment of the 
conception of Causation as Mutual Determination, arise 
a new Pohty in accordance therewith. Such a Polity, 
not of Customal, nor of Individual Government in any 
form, but of organised Reciprocity of conscious Eights 
and Duties, I would name Socialism. And in the reor- 
ganisation, in such a Polity, of the fundamental institu- 
tions of Society — Marriage, Property, and Government 
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— on the new principles respectively of Co-equaKty, 
Cooperation, and Co-fratemity — principles derived 
from tbo general principle of Co-onenesa, in which 
that of Mutual Determination has its ethictd expres- 
sion — treason will be found to bs given to the whole 
course of the development of these Institutions.' 

7. Such, then, are the general outlines and cliarac- 
terislics of the Philosophies, the Beligions, and the 
Polities of the three Ages of Humanity, as we would 
deduce these from our Ultimate I^w of History. No 
such general iacta, however, as those alluded to in 
characterising these different Ages can suffice as a 
veriticatioa in any degree adequate of generalisations 
80 targe. History presents phenomena so various that, 
for almost any theory of it, a certain number of ap- 
parently verifying facta may be found. But general 
historical theories thus loosely verified only bring 
discredit on the Philosophy of History. A law so 
general as that which we have ventured to state as 
the Ultimate Law of History will require a very special 
verification. And this verification will be by no 
means only historical. In every series of events, it ia 
only when one sees the end, that one sees the reason 
of the series. And aa it was that conception of Causa- 
tion as Mutual Determination to which we were led fay 
study of the results of our later more accurate know- 
ledge of the relations of things that threw back & sudden 



' And tbne, in ahowin)i; Po«tive Lnw to eonnst of but sncces^To 
hiatoricnl tnmsformiitiDQS of Natural Law, we should, at length, Lato % 
true Philotophy of Law. See humi^le, Dot Syttem der erwarbenen £eehle, 
mn# Vvrioittung detpotitioett Rcchtet imd der JRaM»phiht«phii. 
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light on the whole course of History, and gave us, at 
length, our Ultimate Law ; so, one of the chief verifi- 
cations of that Law will be found in the confirmation 
which may be afforded of it by further researches 
similar to thc^e by which it was su^ested. For in 
showing Mutual Determination to be the true conception 
of Causation, and hence \he character of the Third Age 
of Humanity to be such as we have affirmed it to be, 
there will, in the mere fact of the magnificent unity 
thus given to the succession of events constituting t^e 
two preceding Ages, be an immense verification of our 
Law. Yet, the verification thus arising from the results 
of general systematic enquiries into Causation as our 
later knowledge leads us to conceive it, will not in itself 
be sufficient These must still be complemented by die 
results of general historical enquiries into Causation — 
enquiries, that is, into the Causes of historical Origins. 
And thus we see that, in this great ai^umeut, systematic 
and historic enquiries into Causation must be taken up 
alternately. If, from our historical enquiries, it results 
that the character of the First and Second Ages of 
Humanity is such as we have affirmed ; then, it will 
follow that the final conception of Causation will be 
such as we suppose. And if, frt>m our systematic 
enquiries, it results that the true conception of Causa- 
tion is that of Mutual Determination ; then, the character 
of the Third Age of Humanity being thus determined, 
our historical conclusions with respect to the character 
of the two preceding Ages will be immensely confirmed. 
8. It is, however, with the historical division of our 
ailment that we are here occupied. And I would 
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now proceed to point out that, if we woukl historically 
verify our Ultimate Law of History, it must be through 
the verification of much less general, much more 
special deductions from it than any of those as yet 
stated. And just as Newton, for the verification of his 
Ultimate Law of Nature, chose the motions of the 
celestial object nearest and best known ; so must we, for 
tlie verification of our Ultimate Law of History, choose 
an origin, and a transformation, the nearest and best 
known of all those of a lai^er, or celestial character. 
What shall this be? Consider what our deductions 
tlius far from our Ultimate Law of History have been. 
First, it was argued that if tliis were a verifiable Law, 
we should find that the history of mankind, or some 
part of it, could be r<^arded as essentially a history of 
Thought ; and hence that, to such a term as ' Humanity,' 
a definite and distinctive signification could be given, 
and, to the beginning of the history of ' Humanity ' an, 
at least, approximate date assigned. Then, the second 
deduction from our Ultimate Law was that, in the 
histoiy of Humanity there should be discoverable a 
great and universal Revolution, no otherwise generally 
characterisable than as a DifTerentiation of Subjective 
and Objective. And our third deduction was, that we 
should find the history of Humanity divisible into three 
great Ages, characteiised respectively, as just stated. 
These deductions are evidently marked by an increasing 
particularity ; and more special still must be our next 
deduction. Now, li, so far as our Ultimate Law has, 
as yet, been found verifiable, the whole history of 
Humanity of which we iiave any full and particular 
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records, must be considered as belonging to what we 
have characterised as that Transitional Age, the begin- 
ning of which is to be dated from the Kevolution of 
the Sixth Century, B.C., and the close of which we are 
only now approaching; then, evidently, any special 
phenomenon by the verified deduction of which we 
would endeavour to verify our Ultimate Law, must 
be taken from this Transitional Age, as only of this 
Age have we a knowledge adequate to the verifica- 
tion of a deduction of spedal phenomena. The fourth 
deduction from our Ultimate I^aw of History, therefore, 
is diat, in the theory it gives of the Transitional Age of 
Humanity, will be found the explanation of the chief 
phenomena of Uiat Age. Of tiiese phenomena, the first 
unquestionably is — Christianity. And hence the problem 
of the origin of Christianity becomes for us a problem 
umilar to that which the explanation of the Moon's 
motions was to Newton. For, as its existence has been 
the central phenomenon of the Second Age, we shall 
find, in the attempt to establish a true theory of its 
origin, the most efiectual test of the truth, and hence 
the most efiective means of the verification of our 
Ultimate Law of History. Great then, as, even from the 
ordinary point of view, is the importance of the expla- 
nation of the origin of Christianity, still greater will it 
now be seen to be when we regard it as the most 
definite means of veriiying our general deduction of the 
Three Ages of Humanity. And thus only, it may be 
added — only as the verification of a general historical 
Law — can the origin of Christianity be fully and scien- 
tifically explained. Hence, if this mode of conceiving 
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the problem be opposed to the ordinary theolt^cal 
conceptions of it; no leaa de&nitely ia it opposed to 
tJiose but partially sdentific conceptions which take it 
up as if its solution were chiefly, or even wholly * to be 
found in the consideration merely of the life of Chiist 
And one has the lees hesitation in affirming this, as those 
great critics who have done meet towards solving the 
minor, and therefore more difficult problem, have made 
it the scientific object of their Lives of Jesus rather to 
show what manner of man he may have been,' than 
what his life actually and certainly, not only in its 
spirit, but in its social incidents, and in its mental de- 
velopment, was. More, from narratives so meagre aa 
that of Matthew, so fi^igmentaiy as that of Mark, so 
mytholc^cal as that of Luke, so mystical as that of 
John, it were impossible scientifically to attempt. These 
records are too scanty, and too imperfect to permit of 
the life of Jesus being inductively reconstructed firom 
them. It must be deductively reconstructed, if at all, 
from our general theory of the origin of Christianity. 
No doubt this general theory must include among its 
elements the influence of a great, and strongly marked 
individuality. But the facts which it requires to have 
previously established wjtJi reference to such an in- 

■ Even Mauioi, for bsttuce, thuB writes vf Cbtiat : 'He bent over thU 
corpie-like world, uid murmured a word of faith. He tosk this clay, 
which bad no more of man than the features and the moTemeot, and 
proDOonced over it iome worda till then unknown (P I) hne, dmUton, etSM- 
tial origin, and the corpse roae up.' Better have out-and-out euper- 
Btturalism, thfln guch a sentimental Saaej la this, of a necromaueer mattei>* 
ing an incantation I 

■ See the Prefaces to Renan'a Vu de Jtsat, and Stmnsa'a NouvdU Via 
d»Jitm. 
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dividufllity are only of the most general character ; 
and from its own resources, or from allied general theo- 
ries, special ^ts of opinions and of development will 
afterwards be more surely deduced, than, from such 
narratives as those of the EvangeUsts inductively arrived 
at.' The explanation, therefore, of the origin of Chris- 
tianity must take a new turn. Not the Life of Christ, 
but such a general Law of Mental Development, as that 
which we have, in our Ultimate Law of History, stated, 
must henceforth be their starting-point. 

9. Only, then, in studying the Christian Eevolution 
as part of a still greater Eevolution ; only in studying 
the Christian Development of BeUgion as part of a 
general Subjective Development of Humanity ; only in 
thus studying the problem of the origin of Christianity 
in a thoroughly relative manner, can a truly scientific 
explanation be obt^cd. But there is still another, a 
fifth deduction, from our Ultimate Law of History to 
be stated. For the origin of Christianity is not the 
only chief phenomenon of the Transitional Age of 
Humanity; not the only phenomenon, therefore, the 
explanation of which is demanded for the verification 
of our Ultimate Law, and the great general deductions 
from it. There is yet another, and very closely con- 
nected phenomenon — the Transformation of Christianity, 
And the explanation of this must be further deduced 

' And in fftct niaufof the most important concliuioiia, both of Stnuui 
uid ot Renim, ue dedoctioni TBtber thui iaduc^oiu. The onlj m&terud 
objecticB to bomade to tbem ia, that the theories from which they are 
drawn do not yet belong to fultj constituted Sciences. Hence, theiefore, 
the neceeaitf of giving up the attempt to WTit« more lires of Jesus till 
the Mental Sciences generally are further adTSneed, 
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from our Ultimate Law. For that such a traniforma- 
tioD is DOW taking place — that a tratisformatioD of 
Christianity in the full historical sense of the term, as ' 
denoting, not only a certain religious system, but as 
denoting also a certain philosophical, and a certain social 
eyatem, is now, and has, since the opening of our present 
historical period with the Eeformation of the sixteenth 
century, been taking place — ^none competent to pro- 
noimce an opinion on the subject will, it may confi- 
dently be asserted, venture explicitly to deny. No less 
necessary, therefore, to the verification of our TJltJmate 
Law of History, than the explanation of the origin of 
Christianity, as a deduction from this Law, ia the ex- 
planation, as a similar deduction, of such a phenomenon 
as this of the transformation of Christianity. We do 
not, then, seek to di^uise the true scope of the fol- 
lowing enquiry. The immortal author of that great 
history which, in recounting the dechne and fall of the 
Boman Empire, connects the Classic with the Modem 
Period, and is, in fact, a history of the Christian Age of 
European Civilization — Gibbon was, by the fimaticiam 
and intolerance of Christianity still powerfiil, obliged 
to have recourse to a dexterous insinuation only of his 
opinions respecting its origin; and this, though we 
must excuse, we cannot very highly respect, however 
much we may admire the ironic satire with which it 
was edged.^ ' Obvious,' he says, ' and satisfectory,' it 
is to affirm that the triumph of Christianity ' was owing 

' It must be coDfuaed, however, that the aarcsain of hia text is not 
half soeflectunl in an 'infidel' direction as the feeUeoesa of the notes of 
Obriatian apolc^Bta in the fortunately atandard edition of Dr. W. Smith. 
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to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
to the ruhng providence of its great Author.' Still, he 
continues, ' we may be pennitted, though with becom- 
ing submission, to ask, not indeed what were the first, 
but what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth 
of the Christian Church?'' And these he then pro- 
ceeds to set-forth. But the progress of diat Eevolution 
to which his great work so much contributed may be 
judged from this, that Science now fronts first causes ; 
that it dares to ask, not merely what were the dr- 
curastances that contributed to the triumph, but what 
were the conditions that determined the origin of 
Christianity. Nay, more, it takes the historical trans- 
formatioD of Christianity to be as incontrovertible a 
fact as its historical origin ; this &ct also, in all ita 
breadth, Sdence would explain, and, in its vast issues, 
forecast ; and, in all this, with shame is now spurned 
a mere dexterous indnuation of conclusions. For the 
freedom, however, whidi has nurtured this nobler 
spirit. Science has chiefly to thank Gibbon, and his,* 
and our master — Huma 



1. Conduding these preliminaries, which seemed 
necessary to make clear the views with which wo 
undertake a journey in the birth-countries of Chris- 
tianity, let us now embark — and if with some degree 

' Opening of tbe 6fteeutb chapter. 

• 'The Ruthority of my madtem, of the grave Thiwuius and the philix 
BOpbic 'Same.'— MtmoiTi of My Life and WrUingt, p. 4, And in note 3 
to chap. ii. of the Decline and FaU, OibboD specially refers to Ilumu's 
Nalwal HUtory nf Bdigiim. 
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of enthusumtic expectation, it may be pardoned. In 
the discovery of the Ultimate Law of Man's History, we 
have obtained the word which will both throw-open, and 
illuminate those most secret recesses of man's nature, 
in which are to be found the deepest springs of his- 
torical phenomena. And if the discovery of the natural 
origin of these phenomena divests certain of them of 
their supernatural pretensions ; amends will more than 
be made by such an historical insight into, through 
realiang sympathy with the forces of their true origin, 
as will make us feel, not merely a physical, but an 
intimate spiritual kinship with fellow-men in ages the 
most remote, and under conditions of life the most 
difierent. 

2. And is this not worth something ? Are we not 
thus indeed given, but in a higher form, what is 
offered to ua in the Christian theory of History? For 
in what consists the moral worth of that theory save in 
its ^ving, to ever-craving Love, an object? Let the 
history of Uan be conceived as by Christianity, and 
there is seen in it the action of a Personal Being, 
towards whom, though supernatural. Love can go forth. 
Let this theory be discredited, and no insight as yet 
obtained into the internal forces of human phenomena ; 
and Histoiy is deprived of all real moral worth and 
significance. But let an Ultimate Law of History be 
discovered ; and hence, let not only the thoughts be 
known, but the very emotions be realised fix)m which 
the great phenomena of Man's history have sprung ; and 
again that diviner Love, which is at once the glory and 
the misfortune of all noble souls, has an object. Fur 
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human beings are great in proportion to the lar^nesa, 
and the depth of their love. And though women 
more easily blind themselves to realities, rarely fortu- 
nate is the man, with such largeness and depth of 
passion, who finds satisfaction in individual affection. 
Or unfortunate. To have such good fortune is to have 
the ill fortune of lacking that to which probably moat 
great works are owing. For Want, unsatisfied Love 
is the great Creator. But whither — when the merely 
superficial character of all that ordinarily goes by the 
name of friendship and of love is once for all clearly 
seen, and calmly accepted— whither is then all the 
deeper passion of the heart to turn P Whither, when 
altogether doubtfiil has become the reality of those 
divine Persons — ^that Father, that Mother, and that Son 
— to whom Christianity has pointed as the true objects 
of the deeper cravings of the hiroian soul ? Whither, 
when heaven is empty, and tiiere has not yet been 
revealed on earth a Spirit of larger form than those 
individual souls from any profound union with any 
one of whom we are almost certainly shut-out by the 
fatalities of human existence P 

3. To Nature we go. In that infinite and eternal 
Presence, which the sdence of the Heavens has learned 
us to know in something of its unutterable sublimity, 
all fretfiilness is stilled, and made to cease. Earth, 
in that ever-changing, magical, endlessly-productive 
beauty which the science of it ^ves us more and more 
clearly to see, fills us with joy. There ia, however, 
still a something wanting. But between Earth and 
the Heavens is Humanity. And it is in work that, in 
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its self-devotioD, is a conscious association of one's indi- 
vidual life with the collective life of that greatest of the 
Earth-spirits, which the scientific study of the history 
of Man reveals, that the craving heart finally finds 
peace. For equally original with those wants and 
tendencies of our nature which find their satisfaction in 
the realisation of Self-oneness, would appear to be those 
wants and tendencies which are satisfied only in the 
realisation of Oneness witli Others. To the class of 
minds, no doubt, in which the desire of the complete- 
ness, masterfulness, and power of the individual self, is 
supreme, that Want of Oneness with Others, that Love, 
in the true sense of the word, which is supreme with 
the other class of minda, may be altogether incom- 
prehensible, and hence, either uncredited or contemned. 
But the facts and general principles which constrain us 
to acknowledge the equally original character, reality, 
and importance of both these directions of Want, are 
fundamentally the same as those which make either 
materialism or idealism appear iuadequate, and urge 
us to our attempt to include the facts, and recondle 
the principles of both in a higher synthesis. And in 
nothing, as I shall endeavour to prove, has Christianity, 
or rather that general Subjective Difierentiation of 
which, as we shall see, Christianity was but the Western 
culmination and flower — in nothing has Christianity more 
highly contributed to the development of mankind than 
in the passion it has given to the nobler direction of 
Want ; the purification it has eflected of Love ; the in- 
finity it has given to the thirst of Oneness with Others, 
henceforth — I had almost said — for ever unsatisfinble. 
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but at least I may say, scarcely to be satisfied Id mere 
individual affection. On a lai^e survey of History, it 
will, I think, appear that the idea of Christ though, as 
we shall see, later conceived than that of Humanity, 
has, as a more womanhke younger brother, prepared 
the way for the triumph of the elder, and more manly 
one. The love of Christ has made the heart unappeas- 
able by lesser loves. What friendship or love of earth, 
so seldom utterly to be confided-in save by inexperience, 
can satisfy one to whom Christ has been, in very fact, 
and not in mere profession, a living Kedeemer, a 
Brother, and ever-present and immortal Friend ? And 
thus has the love of Christ made the love of Humanity 
pos^ble, not as a mere sentiment only, but as a con- 
straining moral power. 

4. Let us then embark. It is at Midnight, and for 
the Momingland. And our endeavour, in this journey, 
not only to inform ourselves of the thoughts, but 
sympathetically to realise the very emotions also which 
have been the creative forces of great religions and 
civilisations, is now, I trust, seen to have for its object 
the satisfection, not of a desire merely of the intellect, 
but of a CTaving of the heart. It is now seen also, I 
trust, that, just as the supernatural theory of Man's 
history, given by Christianity, has been a means of 
reli^ous education; such hkewise may the natural 
theory of Man's history, given by Science, become, if 
we not only acknowledge the &ct of its phenomena 
being determined by internal forces, as well as by 
external conditions; but endeavour in our own ex- 
perience to realise these internal forces, and thus be 
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drawn out of ourselvea in sympathetic communion with 
others. And thus, vulgarised as it, at present, is, the 
Eastern Tour — Egypt, Arabia, and Syria — ^will, in a 
nobler age, an age in which a higher and truer Faith 
has taken the place of superstition, of unbelief, and 
sham-belief, become a rehgious pilgriinage ; a pilgrim- 
age, not indeed of idolatrous adoration, but of educating 
sympathy. With the grandest of all the civilisations of 
the First Age of Humanity, and with a religion that, 
as we shall see, indirectly and directly exercised the 
moat important influence on Christianity, the greatest 
of the religions of the Second Age of Humanity, 
E^ypt brings us in contact. The sublime solitudes of 
Arabia have nursed the ideal enthusiasms, and are still 
consecrated by the shrines, of most of the greater 
religions, both of the First and Second Ages of 
Humanity. And to Syria and its Palestinian province 
have come streams from all the countries of the further 
Orient ; thus rfceiving from the East, it has dispensed 
to the West; from Palestine have flowed the chief 
moral sources of all the progress of modem times ; and 
it is no meaningless myth that the navel of the earth 
is a spot within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; ' 
for central as Syria among the historic countries of 
the Earth, is Christianity among the historic revolutions 
of Humanity. 

* The tradition IB m old u the eighth centurj; uidSfewuIf (I102)as- 
■uteflug that ' oot far from the place of Calrary ii the place called Compaa, 
whicli our Lord Jeaus Christ Himsolf lignified and measured with 
His own hutd as the middle of the world, according to the words of tha 
PMlmiat, " For God is my kioft of old, making lalTation in the midit of 
tha earth." '—Earlj/ TraveU w PaU^nte, p. 38. 
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5. But DOW the anchor is up ; the final adieux to the 
Bister who had accompanied me thus far on my jour- 
ney, and to the old college-friend whom I had found 
a miUtary chaplain here, are said ; and, eastward ho, 
bound for the Morningland ; and bidding final adieu 
to the west-eastern islet of Christian Orthodoxy, we are 
under weigh, steaming-out, amid the leading-lights of 
the Quarantine Harbour of that many-strataed historical 
rock where we have, for these three weeks, sojourned 
— the Rock of Malta. 
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ON THE BIVEH OP EGYPT. 

'Aa the Caiuea which bestow hnpjuiiess or nuBeiy are in general 
Teiy little known uid very uncertsiii, our aniionB concern endeavoun 
to attain t, determinate idea of them; and finds no better expedient 
thas to repreeent them at intelligent Toluntaiy agents, like oureelTen, 
only somewhat superior in power and wisdom . . . Men's exaggerated 
praises snd compliments still swell th^ idea upon them, and, elevating 
their Duties to the ntmost bonnda of pet&ction, at last beget the 
BttnbBtes of unity and infini^, um^ici^ and ajNiitoaUfy. Such lefined 
ideas being eomewbat dispioportioned to vulgar comprebenuon, lemain 
not long in tluor original puri^, but requiie to be supported by the 
notion of inferior mediators, or subordinate agents, which interpose 
between mankind and thdr supreme Deity.' ' 

Htnu, Natur<U Hidoty of EtUgum. 
TM. Work*, ToL it. pp. 461-73. 

THE OEIGIN OF THE MYTHS OF 
CHEISTIANITT. 
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CHAPTER L 

AT TEE CAPITAL OF NEO-PLATONISM. 

' Omnibus hominibos Tibe fiuia est mors. Supentitiom ne ea quidem ; 
profart anirn hcec buos terminos ultra vitra exitnm, metumqua vitfa 
diutumioTein focit, ADnectitqne morti malornm oo^tatloiiem ImmoTt*- 
lium; atiam turn cum solvitur malis, ingredi se putoas in malB&nUum 
habitura fiuam. Ord nescia quia portca aperiuntiir pTofuadffl.. et fluvii 
aimul igms, Styipaque panduntuT liri, tenebneqae obducuntur viau 
multia refarta mmulacniraiii adapactu terribilium, ao Toees hoirendaa 
emitteutiiuu ; turn Judicea at caruiGcea, hiatuaque et penatialia m&Iis 
infinitia plena. Ita in&lix Sapentido id ipaum qnod dod padendo 
•fiiigit, espectaudo sibi calamitoaum reddit P ' ' 

FLtrTABCB, Dt SnperttiiortB, lY, j MoraHa, toL IV. pp. 197-8, 

THE CHRISTIAN BBTOLUTION IK IT8 INTELLBCTDAL ASPECT. 

At the Capital of Neo-Pktomsm, Alexandria, the in- 
tellectual capital of the world during the great age 
of the establishment of Christianity, the considerations 
that suggested themselves on the relation of Neo- 
Flatonism to Olympianism ; on that development of the 

Dif viroc ' diX iiripiaWu rois 'ipuvg iiriiMiva too Cyv fiatpSTipoy Tov /Ji'ou 

Eoi ort Tovtroi irpafiiiTuf, apxinOat laaimra fi^ iravo^vwr. "Aiav rivic 
ivoi-ftirTai iriXai ^Silai lal irarafioJ mipbs ofioii aai arvxot, Awapplrfis ira- 
riTayrvrTBi, mi ndras tpirXurai raXv^avraarov itliiXuHi [riyuv] fttv x^'~ 
ric Hhk, tltTpit it firAt iinfcpinrw, laaaTai^ li aal mXairrat, jcnl 
Xic/urra tai /ivxd!, icairkiv iivpiuv yiiiovrts, Of!r>>£ i iia*Blaiii*iv limitai- 
ftoyla, mi 3 ry fi4 TaSitv itri^ivyn', AfiXaitror ry wpoatoifv airy 
riraifia. (Ed. Dilbner.) 
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notion of Miracle which is the most distinctive feature 
in the intellectual aspect of the Christian Eevolution ; 
and on the relation of modern Broad-churchism, or 
LatitudinariaDisiu, to ancient Neo-Platonism, were sudi 
as, in a brief record of them, aa developed by eubse- 
quent study, to form, perhaps, the moet fitting intro- 
duction to an examination of the origin of the Mj^s 
of Christianity. 

Three bright days had passed, since leaving Malta, in 
slipping swiftly through the calm waters of the great 
Midland Sea, — thought chiefly occupied with specula- 
tion on the Future, — when, on the morning of the fourth 
day, there was an almost startlingly sudden apparition 
of clamorous life in the Present, as we dropt anchor 
amid the numerous shippii^ in the Old Harbour of 
Alexandria. It is the westward of the two bays formed 
by the ancient Heptastadeum and the modem town, 
running out to connect with the mainland theHomeric^ 
island of Pharos. From the quarterdeck one looked 
down on the short green waves on which, all round 
the ship, boats were tilting about, with rowers jabbering 
and bargaining in a state of humorously earnest excite- 
ment. Shortly after, from the balcony of the hotel, one 
looked out on the dozen nations thronging the great 
Square — where the docks of the ancient dty were — ■ 
filling it with the colours of their various costumes, and 
the cries of their various languages to each other, to 
horses, donkeys, buffaloes, oxen, dromedaries, and 
camels. Nor was the strange effect lessened on coming 
into closer contact with these new phenomena of fife 
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in the donkey-ride to Diocletian's (Pompey's) Pillar, and 
the obeltak, removed by one of the Cffisars from Helio- 
poUs, and eince called Cleopatra's Needle. But the 
irony that so often strikes one in the coexistences of 
Nature seemed, at the former place, to be expressed by 
the stints with which the Column of Tictory was sur- 
rounded ; and at the latter, by a vociferous quarrel of 
feminine jealousy at the base of the sacred obelisk of 
the priests of On. 

And these are almost the only standing monuments 
of that magnificent city which, for nearly a thousand 
years, from its foundation by the Greeks' under Alex- 
ander, B.C. 332, to its conquest by the Arabs under Amer, 
A.D. 640, was the centre of at once the most turbulent 
political, and the most active intellectual life in the 
world. For the Schools of Alexandria, even more than 
its Marts, became the means of reahzing that idea of 
Oneneae which, inspiring him at once with the grandest 
schemes of world-conquest and world-union, and with 
the most consummate generalship in the execution of 
them, marks Alexander as a genius of the highest 
order.' But the city which, according to the legend, 

' 'ConceiviiighewasMnt bjOod to be an umpire between all, and to 
unite all together, he raduced by arms those whom be could not conquer 
\ij pemamon, and formed of a b undied dtTene nationa one aingle nniTeiwl 
body, mingling', u it were, in one cup of fiiendabip, the customs, 
nurriagaa, and lawa of all. lie deaired liiat all sbould regard the whole 

world as their common countiy That everj good man should be 

esteemed a Hellene, every eril man a baibuian.' Plutarch, De ForL 
AUx., cited by Merirale, On tht Gmvettitm of Ae Boman Enipirt. See 
Droysen, Oa»diichU Akxtrnderi dt Orotten, and QttcJiichttdMHelUnitmiu, 
odtr tier BUdwig de* SeHenutucAen Staaten-Si/itemet, and compare Hegel, 
I%L der OteehichU, Weike,h. IX. p. 274. 'Die hochsteGBBtaltgdie der 
griechiscben Vont«llung vorgeschwebt hat, iat Achill, der Sohn des Dich- 
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preserved by Strabo,^ he plaimed-out with flour, be* 
cause chalk had failed, has moved considerably from 
its ancient site. Silent now are the banks of the Mare- 
otic Lake, once covered with villas and vineyards ; and 
eilent now ia the Mediterranean beach of the east- 
wwd harbour, once lined with marts, libraries, and 
museums, palaces, theatres, and temples. Yet on this 
silent strand let us walk up and down for a little. The 
place is beyond measure suggestive of thought. For 
here once was the chief laboratory' of a Sev<dutkiii 
transcended in magnitude only by that amid which our 
own lives are cast. 



THE EELATION OP NEO-PLATONISU TO OLTMPIANISM. 

1. Wb Stand here between two great millennial ages 
of intellectual development. The first extends from 
Thales to Froclus ; frx}m the ^th century before, to 
the sixth century after Christ The second reaches 

ten, der homerische JiingliiigRUBdein trojuuMheD Krieg. . . . Dagegen 
der iweite Juogling AlaiuideT die freieato und achonste Individ ulitat, 
welche die Wirkliehkeit je getngen, tritt an die Sptxe dea in aich )rdfen 
JngendlebeDB und Tollf Uirt die Badie gegen Auen.' Sm kIm 33S, Ac. 
But see on the othai mde, On>t«, Hidory cf Qrttct, toI. tul pp. 4U 
flg.; and Niebuhr, Ltetuni en Andtnt Sitlory, voL n. leet. Ixxiv. and 
Izxi. I agree, howerer, with Mr. Freeman (SuioriinU Enayt, 2Dd aeriea, 
p. ICl) in hia accordanca with Bishop Thiilwall'a eatiinate of tiie hero : 
' His wM an amhitioi) which «lmoat grew into one with the hlgheat of 
which nan is c^iaUe, the detire of knowledge and the love of good.' 
Siitory of Gtt^te, toL tii. p. 119. 

' XTii. p. 793. 

* * Cette dtonnante chimie intellectuelle qui arwt dtabli ion prindptl 
laboratoire ■ Alexandria.' — M^Soard, Htrmtt TntmigiUt, Introd, p. x. 
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from Boethius to FompoDatlus ; from tlie sixth' to the 
flixteeDt^ century of the Christian era. We stand in 
the midst of a vast revolution ; in the midst of a great 
age of transition. On the one ade. Classic and Imperial 
Antiquity ; on the other, the Barbarian and Feudal 
Periods of Christianity. Between two Civilizations we 
stand which, in their intellectual conceptions, their 
poetic ideals, and their social polities, are in the most 
remarkable contrast. Amid the throng of questions 
and of thoughts that crowd upon us, we are first drawn 
to consider the relation of the thinkers of Alexandria, 
the then intellectual capital of the world, to the reli- 
gious revolution in the midst of which they lived. 
They took, we know, the part of the Old Keligion: 
Let us recall some of the chief facts connected with 
this very singular aUiance between Neo-Platonism and 
Olympianism, the Greek form of that primitive class 
of EeU^ons which — for the sake of a word, which 
does not, like Paganism, imply a Christian misjudg- 
ment — 1 have named Naturianism.' For in couffldering 
the cause of this choice of the Alexandrian thinkers 
between the Old Keligion and the New, we shall have, I 
think, a very penetrating light thrown on the intellectual 
character of Uie Christian Eevolution. And besides, in 
Neo-Platonism, considered in its relation to Olympian- 
ism, there should seem to be a very interesting paral- 
lelism to a phenomenon which is one of the most 
distinctive features of the Modem Bevolution, in that 
culminating era of it in which we now live. 

2. The facts which we must first note with resi^cct to 

< See kbove, IiUrod., p. 318. 
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the relation of Neo-Flatonism to Olympianism are 
certainly such aa must excite both o-ir surprise aud 
curiosity as to the cause of that alliance which we 
know aubdsted between them to the end. Neo-Pla- 
tonism was stricUy monotheistic, and utterly opposed 
to the worship of idols, and the practice of magic 
But Olympianism, as a gcDeral historical foct, was a 
magic-practising, and idol-worshipping Polytheism. Of 
the monotheism of the Neo-Flatonists, it is here imne- 
cessary to say more than that the unity of God had, 
once the Sixth Century Revolution, been the openly- 
taught doctrine of all philosophers. As to the worship 
of idols, even the late and unknovm author of the 
treatise De Myateriis, expresses the same contempt for 
it as Plotinus and Porphyry ; and, like them, he con- 
demns all material intervention in the communications 
of the soul with the Divinity. Magical practices would 
seem to be the almost necessary result of the universally 
prevalent popular belief in, and philosophical doctrine 
of, Demons. Yet, even the later and most theurgical of 
the Neo-Platonists, though attributing such maleficent 
influences to demons as PloUnus denied, still pro- 
hibited the operations of magic. And the whole school 
from be^ning to end showed an invincible repugnance 
to m i x i n g the worship of idols and ma^c, properly so 
called, with their high and spiritual mysticism.' 

3. But further, not only in point of intellectual 
doctrine, and religious practice, but in point also of 
moral spirit, Neo-Platonism was in direct opposition to 
Olympianism. The old rehgion with which the Neo- 

■ Sm Vnuherot, Uiaoire <fe e£aAe d AUx-andrie, t u. pp. N3-J. 
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Platoimta allied themaelves instead of with that new 
religion with which they should, at first sight, Beam to 
have had so much more in common ; the old religioa 
was a worship of the senses and of the passions ; a 
reUgion which not only made Deity descend into the 
world, but gave it all the forms and all the feelings of 
Humanity ; a rehgion of which the heaven, Olympus, 
was but such a world as the Earth ; and die other life, 
Elysium, but such a life as the present, only more 
calm, sweet, and serene. On the other hand, one of 
the most characteristic doctrines of Neo-Platoniam was 
just the distinction and separation of the two worlds of 
Time and of Eternity ; this life it regarded not as the 
fulfilment, but as the probation of human destinies ; 
it sought, therefore, to withdraw the soul from contact 
with the visible and material world, and to fix it in 
contemplation on the spiritual and invisible world ; if 
it conceived the Cosmos as divine, it was so only as the 
realisation of the ideas of God in matter ; and while 
urging to, and, in its chiefs, giving the example of, 
every moral virtue, it proposed aa the true end of the 
soul the contemplation and love of God. 

4. And yet, the next great &ct which we have to 
note with respect to the relation of Neo-Flatonism to 
Olympianism is, that, in order to defend this religion, 
to which it was thus even more profoundly opposed in 
its moral aspirationB than in its intellectual conceptions ; 
Neo-Platonism entered on a polemic, which gradually 
became an attempt at transformation not futile on}y 
with respect to Olympianism, but fatal to its champion 
At first, the philosophers of the widely eclectic, yet 
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profo«ndly original School of the Porter — Ammoniua 
Saccaa, the founder of Neo-Flatonisnij was but a 
common porter, or comsack-carrier, (^(xkko^/ws)^ 
here at Alexandria — pursued their speculations in con- 
genial calm, and without disturbing themselves with 
any direct religious polemic Christiana and Neo-Pla- 
tonists dispute to which of their sects Ammoniua be- 
longs.* And even Plotinus, in hia refutation of the 
Gnostics, had in view Oriental doctrines generally* 
rather than Christianism." But Porphyry not only 
endeavours to put new hfe into Olympianism, but 
Ohristianism he directly attacks. And Syrian as he 
was by birth, knowing Hebrew, and well versed in 
Judaic and Chaldean doctrines, he ahows-up with a 
pitiless logic the improbabilities and contradictions of 
the Christian Scriptures, and devotes a whole book to 
the examination of the Prophecies of Daniel. Not yet, 
however, are Alexandrian thinkers drawn beyond the 
pale of the School. But lamblichus marks the transi- 
tion to a new epodi. Still philosopher, yet already 
priest, he unites the devoutness of faith to the enthusiasm 
of thought; opens to philosophy the sanctuaries of 
Greece and of the East; and initiates it in theurgic 
mysteries. After lambUchus, philosophy quits the 
School, and enters boldly the Temple. Among his suc- 
cessors a few, such as Sopater, Edesius, and Eustathius, 
are still philosophers. But, for the most part, now the 
adepts of Neo-Flatonism are less of philosophers than 

■ S«e Ootbcfred ad Cod. Thtodoi. 14, tit. 22. 
' EuNbiiu, Hid. Ee., vol. vi. p. 19. 

* Sm Vacherot, Op. eit., t it. p. 149 ; and coropare hii Etxtii di 7%t- 
tetofki* trUiyHt {Enntadti de Fhtm tndniU pa U. fiouillet), p. 387. 
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of pontifls and of statesmen. And whether living at the 
court, as Masimus and Fhscus, or administering a pro- 
vince as Sallust, or dwelling in the temples as Chrys- 
anthus, their great aim is to combat Christianism, and 
maintain or restore Olympianism, 

5. What was the cause of this desperate struggle, 
this aUiance with a rehgion so opposed, and antagonism 
to a religion apparently so much in hannony both 
with the philosophical teaching, and the moral spirit 
of Neo-Platonism ? Before examining a question, the 
right answer to which will certainly throw the most 
instructive light on the intellectual character of the 
Christian Eevolution, it seems desirable to cast a 
glance on the means by which the Neo-Flatooists not 
only reconciled themselves to Olympianism, but endea- 
voured to make the old Hellenic religion triumphant 
in its stru^le with the new Oriental faith. None 
saw more clearly than the Neo-Flatoniste that the 
old religion of Nature had had its day ; that it did 
not, nor could not, without a complete transfor- 
mation, satisfy the ideal wants of the time. Why, 
instead of accepting the new religion; why, instead 
of enrolling themselves in that Church of Christ, the 
rapid exteosion of which seemed so dearly to show 
that in it was the true satisfaction of all religious 
yearnings; why the Neo-Platonists attempted rather 
the immense task of transforming Olympianism ; and 
why, continuing the work of Apollonius of Tyana, 
they went about from country to country, not only 
calling men to the practice of a more pure and severe 
morality, but opposing the new, and reforming the old 
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xelig^oa ; is the question which we shall ia the next 
section examine. Let us at present consider the means 
by which this transformation was attempted. 

6. The means by which the Neo-Platonists sought 
to revive belief in Olympianism, to endow it with 
an idealist theology and morality, and to make of 
the andent goda but personifications of its own meta- 
physical principles, waa simply a reading of new 
meanings into the old myths. This, however, was 
done by them with perfect good faith ; it was not 
merely a clever manceuvre inspired by necessity ; they 
really believed, d priori, that every sort of truth might 
be foimd under the veil of the ancient myths.' That 
great law of the Development of Consciousness, which, 
aa I have in the Introduction shown, is the ultimate 
form of Hume's profound theory of the natural history 
of Behgion, teaches us to regard the early expressions 
of reli^ous and poetac thought with very different 
eyes. And however partially only this law may as yet 
be accepted, because as yet so very partially worked 
out, in the explanation of the phenomena of Human 
Histoiy, all scientific thmkers admit, at least, that the 
view which this Law gives of myths is verified by aa 
immense inductioa Myths may now be considered as 
condusively proved to originate, not in the conscious 
allegory of philosophic thought ; but in the causation- 
notions of primitive ignorance, and the poesy of 
popular language ; ^ ab inscientia rerum^ et a dicUonis 

I Vacherot, pp. inf., t n. pp. S7 and 148. 

' ' HjtliologT' ia only a dialect, an andent Conn of Uognage 

It ia neither philosophy, nor histoiy, nor raligion, iior etliica. It is, if 
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abundanda. Not, however, thus could they be regarded 
by those who had not our knowledge of the facta of 
primitive culture, and of the reaction on thought of its 
instrument, language. And hence that vast and im- 
mensely ingemoua, but felse and futile Science of Myths, 
by means of which the Neo-Platonista, like, as we 
shall presently see, certain theolc^ians of our own day, 
who have not their excuse, attempted the impossible 
taf-k of making the forms of an old rehglon hold the 
faith of a new age — and not burst 

7. Illustrations of die exegesb of this false her- 
' meneutic Science of Myths may briefly be given from 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and Salluat. According to the 
first, we are to understand the mythical relations of 
Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter as significant of those of 
the Neo-Platonic Trinity, the One, Intelligence, and the 
Universal Soul. By Uranus begetting Saturn, and 
Saturn, Jupiter, is meant the generation of Intelligence 
by the One, and of the Soul by Intelligence. Saturn 
is represented mutilating his &ther, because the genera- 
tion of Intelligence involves the division and separation 
into two terms of the primitive Unity.^ And the 
dethronement of Saturn by Jupiter is the repladng of 
Intelligence by the Soul, its organ, in the government 
of the world.* The reign of Saturn is the world of 
Immobihty and Eternity ; and therefore it is that 
he is always represented with chains. The reign of 

we maj <ue * scbolutic eipraaion, k quaie, not a ^'^ something formal, 
not Mmethiag gubrtutial, and like poetiy, Kulptnre, and p^ntdng, 
applicnble to n«Br1j all that the andent woild could admire or adore.' 
Hax UuUei, Con^ardiM MytMogy — Chipt, toL U. p. 143. 
i£im.V. Tm. 18. (Bmu3i»i, Eim4adM dt Ftolm.) * Ibid. V. 1.4. 
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Jupiter ia the world of Time, of Movement, and of 
Life •} and he is the Demiourgoa. In a similar mamier 
Porphyry interprets the descriptions of Homer. And 
by the poet's ' veil of purple,' simple enough phrase 
^ough it seems, the philosopher shows us that we are 
to understand that body of flesh and blood which ia, 
in the Mysteries, called the garment of the Soul. Bo, 
too, the b*avels and sufierings of Ulysses are shown to 
be a profound allegory of the Soul's destiny, condemned 
to labour, sacrifice, and grief, before entering the 
supernal life of Intelligence, the celestial Ithaca.' 
Salluat divides myths into various classes, theolo^cal, 
physical, psychical, material, and mixed. An example 
of the last is die Judgment of Paris, which Sallust thus 
interprets : The festival is ^e reunion of the various 
divine powers in the same centre ; the golden apple is 
a figure of this world, the abode of strife and discord ; 
and Paris is the soul living according to the senses, and 
distinguishing among the divine powers only sensual 



8. Such are some of the results of the Neo-Platonic 
Science of Myths, The history of its development is 
very interesting. Long before the Neo-Platonists, a 
profound veneration for antique myths, and taste for 
rationally interpreting them had been a distinguishing 
feature of all idealist schools. It is never reh^on 
itself which these philosophers attack, but the priests 
who are represented as having lost hold of all its 
deeper meanings. The return, therefore, of phil<raophy 

' Etta. V. vm. 10. * D« Antra A'yu^Aamm. 

* Ik Dm tt Mwuio. 
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to the doctrines of Pythagoras and of Plato brought 
with it everywhere respect and sympathy for the old 
mythol(^ ; but Dot till Flotinus do we find a set of 
explanatiouB embracing aU the chief points. He treats 
of them, however, only in reference to his philosophical 
theories. Porphyry is hardly more systematic, but 
he devotes to the explanation of the myths several 
important works. Both Flotinus and Porphyry show 
themselves disposed to believe that these sjrmbols have 
a certain baas of truth, but they profess no absolute 
&ith in the mythology of Olympianism. Certain myths 
they judge very severely, and they everywhere subor- 
dinate religion to science in their efforts at reconcilia- 
tion. After Porphyry, philosophy embraces Polytheism 
without reserve. It is no more as hitherto simply 
reh^ous, but a rehgion. To diis it was driven by its 
stru^le with Christianity. And this transformation at 
once of philosophy and of rdigion became possible, 
partly through the development now given to the 
science of myths, and partly through the generally 
received doctrine of Demons. Plotinua and Porphyry 
had shown on certain points the identity of religion 
and philosophy, but were far from putting this forward 
as a principle. But at length, in the treatise. Da DUe^ 
the work, if not of Sallust, at least of soine other 
contemporary of Julian, myths are treated as the 
oracles of the Gods,' and myth and science are viewed 
as but two forms of one and the same thought, 
addressed, the one to the imagination, the other to the 
understanding. And, finally, not only a Sdence of 

» Vacherot, Op. ott. t. n. pp. 121-ft 
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Mytha, but, as by certain modern sectaries, a Science of 
spirits, or demons, is, in such works as diat De Mys- 
teriis, elaborated for the defence of the Old Eeligion. 
9. But it would not do. And tragic and pathetic are 
the cries of despair in which the Neo-Platonists confess, 
at length, that inevitable is the triumph of Christianity. 
Standing before the vast columned arcades of t^at 
splendid temple of Serapis (Osiria-Apis), of which the 
uncertain site is yet not improbably marked by the 
Column of Diocletian,^ yonder on the height out- 
side the ancient walls, the philosopher Antoninus, sud- 
denly seized with the prophetic spirit of bis mother, 
Sospitra, appalled his disciples by the prediction, that 
*the time would come when the glorious edifice before 
them wcHild be overthrown, the carved images de&ced, . 
the temples of the gods turned into sepulchres, and 
mankind immersed in darkness.' * Or again, listen to 
Hermes, in the Discourse of Initiation — ' Egypt, 
Egypt 1 there will remain of thy rehgion but vague 
rumomia, which posterity will not believe, words graven 
on stone recording thy piety. .... I address myself 
to thee most holy river, to thee I announce the Future. 
Streams of blood sullying thy divine wave will overflow 

thy banks Dost thou weep, Asclepios? There 

will be things still more sad. E^pt herself will fall 
into apostasy, the worst of evils In the weari- 
ness and exhaustion of souls, there will be but disdain 
for this vast universe, this glorious and perfect work of 

■ Willdnaon, Smdiook/or Egyfi, 676, 886, 92a. 

■ EQDAIUU8, Livti <if the SiipiMe*,dted bj I^eck^, Itistay of European 
Moralt, to), i. p. 454. See, for the Mfilment of thiH propbec;, Uilman, 
Buloiy of ChriitimUv, vol in. pp. 68-72. 
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God, this complex structure of forma and images in 
which the divine will, prodigal of marvels, has brought 
all together in a unique spectacle, a harmonious system, 
worthy forever of veneration, praise, and love. But 
they vrill prefer darkness to light, they wUl consider 
death better than life, and no one will regard the 

heavens Such will be the old age of the world, 

irreUgion and anarchy, confusion of all rules, destruc- 
tion of all right.' * Vtctsd GalilcBe 1 

Thou haat conquered, pais OftUleaa ; the world has grown grej from 

Qkj breath; 
We hftve drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the falne» of death. 
lipa that the live blood fainta in, the leavings of racks and rods ! 

ghastly gloriee of saints, dead limha of gibbeted gods I 
Though all men abase them before jou in epnt, and all knees bend, 

1 kneel not, neither adore you, but standing, look to the end. 

Though before thee the throned Cytbereon be fallen, and hidden her head, 
Yet thy kingdom ahsll paas, QalUean, thy dead shall go down to thee 



SECTION II. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NOTION OF MIEACLB. 

1. And now, what was the cause of this stubborQ 
resistance to the progress, and finally, of those cries of 
despair on the triumph, of Christianity ? In its theo- 
Ic^cal doctrines, particularly in its doctrine of the 
unity at once and trinity of the divine nature, Neo- 

* Mdoard, fftrmu TVitm^/iile, IntrotL pp. xcvl-«. This Hermetic 
DueourM of Xm^atioa is cited by Lact«ataus aa an eaily work, but 
was, nererthelesa, U. Menard thinks, certainly written by a craitempc^ 
rary in the teign of Constantine. See p. ciiu 

* Swinburne, Ftitm* and Salladi, Bymn to Froicrjintt, pp. 79-80. 
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Flatonism, as we have seen, much more closely re- 
sembled monotheistic ChristiaDism than polytheistic 
Olympianism. And still more profound waa its like- 
ness to the new religion, and utter uolikenesa to the 
old, in moral spirit. Whence, th«i, the stubbornness 
of its reejstance, and the despair of its defeat ? This is 
the question which we must endeavour rightly to 
answer, if we would gain a true conception of the . 
intellectual character of the Christian Kevolutiou. We 
must, then, distinctly separate this from the larger 
question as to the general causes of die &11 of Olym- 
pianism, and the triumph of Chmtianism. What we 
here ask is simply what the cause was of the opposition 
to Christiauism of all the thinkers most imbued with 
the spirit of Greek philosophy ? 

2. The causes of this oppositiou of Neo-Platouism to 
Christianism do not appear to me, as ordinarily as- 
signed, to go to the root of the matter. It is very true 
that, at the time when the Alexandrian thinkers were 
roused to a direct polemic with Christiauism, it had be- 
come apparent that Olympianism was not a mere reli- 
gion, but a civilization, as indeed every great reh^on 
is ; and hence, that it was not merely the old religion tliat 
was menaced, but the whole of the existing system of 
society. But, as the new religion was spreading with all 
the ardour of infinite achievement, why, except there was 
some fundamental difference of principle between the 
Alexandrian philosophers and the Gtalilean preachers, 
should the Nco-Flatonists have opposed the prc^ess of 
Christianity, not only as fatal to the old civilization, 
but as an anarchic superstition, fatal to all social order 
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whatever P Again it is true that both philosophies and 
religions have a profound attachment to their historical 
origin.^ But to argue, that therefore it was that Neo- 
Flatonism, as essentially Greek, notwithstanding the 
iniiuence that, even in combating, had been exercised 
on it by the atmosphere of Oriental doctrines in the 
midst of which it was developed ; to argue that it was 
simply because of the attachment of Neo-Flatonism to 
its Greek origin, that it opposed the new Oriental 
religion of Christianism, seems to give but a rather 
superficial explanation ; unless one can show iiirther 
that, as deriving its origin from, and maintaining the 
traditions of Greek thought, Neo-Platonism had, for its 
basis a principle, the antithesis of that which was the 
basis of Christianism. And once more, it is true that 
the later Neo-Flatonists could not but see that, with the 
triumph of such a religion as Christianism, not only 
would the Olympian temples be destroyed, but the 
philosophic schools would be closed. But why should 
this be ; and why should an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion thus impel ^Neo-Platonism to an alliance with that 
Olympianism to which it was, both in doctrine and in 
moral spirit, so profoundly opposed, except there was 
a still more profound antagonism between itself and 
Christianism ; and must we not, then, endeavour to 
discover in what antitbeEos of principles this anta- 
gonism consisted, if we would penetrate to the true 
cause of the oppoation of Neo-Platonism to — what 
Julian, in the last bitterness of the stru^Ie, at one time 

' Vachero^ Op. eU.,t. 11. p. »4. 
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calls — the ' ChristiaD Superstition,' at another the 
' atheism (dflsoDjra) of the Galileans ' ? 

3. What the nature was of that antithesis of prin- 
ciples which we are thus led to believe was the true 
cause of the resistance offered by Neo-Platonism to 
Christianism can be discovered only in an analysis of 
their respective doctrines. Neglecting, then, what is 
merely accessory or subordinate in the vast system of 
the School of Alexandria, we find that what is essential 
in the Neo-Platonic philosophy may be reduced to 
three heads. These are its doctrine of Method ; its 
theory of the Trinity ; and its principle of Emanation.' 
All these are in closest oi^nic connection. But it is in 
the theory of the Trinity that is concentrated the 
philosophy of the Alexandrians. No less important, 
however, is the theory of the Trinity in the system of 
Christianism. For with it is indissolubly connected 
the doctrine of Incarnation, and with this agwn, the 
plan of Eedemption ; this also is the theory which all 
the great heresies have attacked ; Arius, for instance, 
denying the coetemity of the Father and the Son, and 
Neatorius, the identity of the Word with the man Christ 
Jesus. Evidently, therefore, it is in the analysis and 
comparison of the Neo-Platonic and Christian theories 
of the Trinity that we must seek to discover that 
antithesis of principles which our criticism of the causes 
ordinarily assigned has suggested as the true cause of 
the antagonism of Christianism and Neo-Flatonism. 

4. Till the work of M. Jules Simon on the history 

1844, t. Tii. p. 700. 
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of the School of Alexandria, it was generally assumed 
that the Neo-Platonic and Christian Trinities were 
analogoua In the great dispute, therefore, on a 
subject which involved nothing less than the claims 
of two rival philosophies,* parties were divided only 
on the question as to whether Neo-Flatonism had 
borrowed its Trinity from Christianism, or Christiaoism 
its Trinity firom Neo-Flatonism. M. Jules Simon de- 
monstrated that they were essentially different, and 
hence concluded that neither had borrowed firom the 
other.* Without doubt, Alexandrian philosophy, as M. 
Saisaet points out,* and Osirian mythology, as I shall in 
the sequel have occasion to show, had had an influence 
on the development of that Christian conception of the 
Trinity which we find at length stereotyped in tiie Nicean 
Creed of the fourth century. But the feet of being 
influenced by, does not imply borromng from, a rival 
doctrine. An essential difierence may still be maintained. 
To demonstrate that such a difierence there is between 
the Neo-Platonic and Christian Trinities, was the prin- 
cipal object of M. Simon ; and his ablest critic admits 
that such a demonstration must be acknowledged to 
be ' un des grands r&ultats de son entreprise histo- 
ri-jue.' * 

5. Let u8 see then, first, what the Neo-Hatonic theory 
of the Trinity was. God, according to this theory, is the 

' 'En compttraDt la TiiuiU chrftdenne avec cells d'Alexandrie, M. 
Jules iJimoD ne compare dnnc rien moiiu qne deox pbUosopliiet riralM.'— 
Saisset, Smme de* Deux Sfmides, t. tii. p. 806. 

* Haloire de T^caie d'Akxmdrie, t I. pp. 308-41. 

* IUbu* de* Deia Mmdet, t. th. p. 808 et ae^. 
' Jbid. p. 806. 
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One, the Absolute. But there emanatee from Glod, In- 
telligence, an hypostasis of the One, and the Universal 
Soul, an hypostasis of Intelligence. The One is not an 
hypostasis, even the first, but is, in Alexandrian 
language, hyper-hypoetatic} And as the Universal 
Soul emanates from Intelligence, so, from ^e TTniversal 
Soul emanates an infinite series of beings. Thus ihe 
one, uniform, and necessary law of existence is Emana- 
tion ; and through this law all the degrees of being 
are connected, from the absolute Unity to the extreme 
limits of existence. In the theory of the latest, as of 
the earliest Neo-Platonists, in the doctrine of Proclus, 
as well as in that of Plotinus, the entire universe is a 
system of hypostases, more or less immediately divine, 
all emanating from God by a necessary expansion, and 
returning to him by a concentration equally necessary. 
6. Compare now the Christian theory of the 
Trinity. The three persons are not here, as in the 
Neo-Platonic Trinity, united by the same, but by a 
different relation. The Father begets the Son, but the 
Son docs not beget the Holy Spirit. This Person is 
the fruit of the union of the Father and the Son, and 
proceeds from both the one and the other. Nor are 
these distinctions bo puerile as they may to some 
appear. If tJie three hypostases of the Trinity are 
conceived as emanating, the second from the first, and 
the third irom the second, each has an immediate 
relation only with that which precedes, and the first 
and the third are in a manner strangers to one another. 

' Vacberot, EiUmre, t n. p. 4S9 ; Ne bIbo bis Emm dt iHUZoiopAw 
critique. 
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But if the third Person is conceived as the very rela- 
tion of the First and the Second, the Father and the 
Son, all three are profoundly united together, and 
form, to use the expression of Bossuet, * une sainte et 
divine soci^t^.' And hence results another important 
consequence. The world must be thus conceived as 
profoundly separated from God. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost form, aa it were, a circle. They suffice 
for themselves. And if the world depends on God, it 
is by a bond altogether different from that which 
imites the divine Persons to each other. The world 
has neither proceeded from, nor has it been engendered, 
but created-, by God. Not a necessary, and therefore a 
divine emanatitm, as in the Neo-Platonic system, the 
world is thus but, as it were, an accident Its duration 
is but a point in eternity. And it needs but that die 
Hand be withdrawn which has formed it out of Nothing, 
and sustained it on the abyss, and all this &ir world 
returna to the Nothing whence, for the glory of its 
Creator, it was commanded forth. 

7. Now consider these two theories. Equally un- 
verifiable they may, indeed, be, and equally dreams. 
But not on that account will the true student of Man's 
history turn away from the consideration of them. For 
he knows that nothing has hitherto exerted a greater 
influence on the destinies of mankind than mere feign- 
ings, dreams, fictions ; most of them, no doubt, uttered 
in good faith ; but none, therefore, the less false. It 
is, indeed, the tragic pathos of this fact that chiefly 
gives to the history of Humanity the profound, and 
inexhaustible interest as of a sublime drama. And the 
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scientific student furtlier knows that, in different modes 
of dreaming, there may be discovered tendenciea of 
thought, and general intellectual conceptions which it 
is of the utmost consequence, for a true understanding 
of the history of Man, duly to distinguish, and rightly 
to appreciate. Puerile, therefore, as these theories of 
the Trinity, both Chriatian and Neo-Platonic, may be, 
not trifling is the interest, nor trivial the task, of their 
examination. 

8. Seriously, then, comparing the Christian and 
Neo-Platonic theories of God, is it not evident that tiiey 
are distinguished by nothing less important than 
fundamentally difierent conceptions of Causation P In 
the Greek theory of Neo-Platonism, God, as the cause 
of things, is conceived as in the World ; hence all 
the orders of being are knit together in a series of 
necessary relations ; and, even in the relation of things 
to the First Cause of all, there is nothing arbitrary, but 
throughout the whole system of the Universe there 
ia one pervading law. In the Judaic theory of the 
Christians, God, as the cause of things, is conceived aa 
outside, and independent of the world; and hence, 
there is no necessary connection between the various 
orders of being ; no necessary, and Uierefore predictable 
relation between the different classes of phenomena 
themselves, but only a purely arbitrary relation to a 
cause outside of them, an independent Creator. But 
■' '"^ Platonic conception of the relations of things 

seen to be fundamentally tiie conception of 
and its theory of an Emanating Trinity, 

mt a dream, a prophetic dream ; a dream of 
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Law, and a prophecy of the theories of transforma- 
tioD, evolution, and development On the other hand, 
the Christian conception of the relations of things is 
thus seen to be iundamentally the negation of all 
Science ; yet its theory of a Creating Trinity, though 
but a dream, is also a prophetic dream ; a dream of 
Miracle, and a prophecy of the most disastrous 
superstition, intolerant bigotry, and intolerable cruelty. 
9. The Christian Bevolution, considered in its intel- 
lectual aspect, is thus found to consist essentially in the 
development of a notion of Causation, the antithesis of 
that of Greek Philosophy, and of Modem Science. 
This may be a new result of the study of Neo-Platonic, 
and comparison of it with Christian, Philosophy. But 
let those who doubt the accuracy of thb generalization, 
study the facts from which it is drawn. And if the study 
of Neo-Platonism is now found to have not only a direct, 
but revolutionary bearing on our appreciation of Chris- 
tianity ; it is in this but similar to every other direction 
whatever of modem research. And most curious 
it, indeed, is to observe how studies, apparently the 
most remote from the greater problems of the Modem 
Bevolution, are suddenly found to have the most direct 
bearii^ on their solution. The general European study 
of the Neo-PIatonists scarcely dates further back than 
Cousin ; and he was reproached by his friends, and ridi- 
culed by his enemies for an attempt so futile as that of re- 
vivinganintereatinauthors so deservedly forgotten.* But 
in France alone there swiftly foEowed histories of the 
School of Alexandria by students so thorough as those 

I Stusaet, Revtie dti Deux Mondtt, t. VII. p. 7ciO. 
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to whom I must here acknowledge my indebtedness — 
M. Matter, M. Jules Simon, and M. Vacherot. And 
now, generalizing the results of their researches, in their 
bearing on our theory of the origin of the intellectual 
coDceptions of Christianity, we find that these are, in the 
first instance, at least, to be traced to the development of 
the Judaic notion of Miracle as the antithesis of the 
Greek conception of Law. Admirable, therefore, we 
must now acknowledge, was the inspiration of the 
Apostle, though all unconscious of the keenness of his 
satire, when he wrote: 'The Jews desire Miracles, 
and the Greeks, Knowledge." 

10. But if BO ; if Christianity must, in relation to 
Neo-FIatonism, be regarded as the development of a 
new and false notion of Causation ; must we not confess 
that the philosophers of Alexandria had profoundly 
reasonable cause for thar stubborn, uncompromising, 
and though silenced, yet unvanquished, resistance to the 
new religion of the Galileans? Nay more, must we 
not, though we are all now Christiana — for are we not 
all, as Antony said, over the dead body of Ciesar, * all 
honourable menP' — must we not, though Christians, 
yet thinkers, justify and laud this stubborn, uncompro- 
mising, and unvanquiahable resistance to the progress 
of that rehgion which, having been triumphant, we 
now profess? And must we not, if we will but be 
candid, admit that every particular forecast of the 
consequences of the triumph of Christianity ; every 
f that mainly ui^ed the Neo-Platoniste to their 
eratc, and at length despairing resistance ; every 

> Cor. i. 22. 
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forecast of Gh-eek philosophy aa to the conaequencea of 
the triumph of thia Oriental reUgion, has been only too 
fatally fulfilled ? For consider these forecasts and be- 
liefs as we find them in the polemic against Christianiam, 
from Porphyry to Julian. They may be reduced to 
three ; which let us, with all candour, examine, one by 
one. 

1 1. First, Uiere was foreseen the closing of the Schools 
of Philosophy, and the strangling of Science. And 
was not this anticipation verified by the event? 
How, indeed, possibly could free enquiry, the very 
life of Philosophy and of Science, have co-existed 
with miraculous dt^ma triumphant P And waa it not 
just a question of Porphyry's' that, when men, at 
length, began ag^ to think, originated the whole of 
that great movement of Scholasticism which, result- 
ing in the suicidal conclusion that it waa possible for 
tlie same thing to be at once true to the dc^ma and false, 
or at least indemonstrable to reason, virtually over- 
threw the whole intellectual system of Christianity? Se- 
condly, it was believed that Christianism brought with 
it a view of Nature and of Humanity, which, depriving 
the former of all beauty, and the latter of all truth* 
save imder a special providence, would necessarily lead 
to fanatical asceticism, and hateful intolerance. And 
Mas it not, in fact, so ? Compare the Classic reverence 
with the Christian contempt for Nature;' compare with 

* B«e b«1ow, cbap, t. sect ii. 

* It ia just its ezceptioiial chsractet thst has tnsd« so famoas tfao 
cbamung letter of Badl the Great (b. 326, d. S78) to his friend OTsgoir 
of Naiiaoiunn, describing his mountsia hermitage in the ArmeniaD forest, 
ovurlooliiiig the plftin through which flown the rapid Iris. See Baailii M. 
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the peraccuting bigotry of Christianity, while strong 
enough to dare it, the large tolerance of the Roman 
who did not molest even this new Oriental reli^on till 
it showed itself dangerous to the Respuhlica, the Com- 
monwealth ; compare the still nobler tolerance of the 
Greek, at once grounded on, and encouraging the at- 
tempt to show some aspect, at least, of truth every- 
where — compare this with the narrow intolerance of 
that Christian philosophy which, till somewhat enlarged 
of late by the influence of the Modem Revolution, has 
seen outside the pale of Christianity, Heathens only, 
Pagans, and Idolaters, doomed to everlasting torment 
Consider how logical are these results of contempt, at 
once, of Nature and of Humanity, and how necessarily 
they follow from the miracle-dogmas of Christianism. 
And knowing in your own soul how entirely, notwith- 
standing your Christian profession of feith, your sym- 
pathies now are with the tolerance of the Eoman 
statesman and the Cb'eek philosopher, do not heatate 
to justify the single exception to the tolerance of the 
Neo-Platonist — ^his intolerance of the intolerance of the 
Christian. But whether the Alexandrian philosophers 
are thus justified or not, can we refuse to admit, at 
least, that their second forecast and belief as to the 
consequences of tlie triumph of Christianism, has been 
amply fulfilled? Yet once more, and it was in this 
that was summed up all the forecasts and belief that 
impelled and gave ardour to the polemic of the Neo- 

EpUt. XIT. p. 9S, ftod cczxm. p. 830. O11I7 id Gregoi; of N;mb, tha 
brother of Baml, do we find amoDg the aaily Cluiatians a noularl; le- 
flned feeling of Nature. 
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Platonists; they anticipated in the triumph of Chris- 
tianism, the domination of Superstition, and debasement 
by supernatural terrors. And were they wrong in their 
anticipation ? Do not all we, milUons as we now 
probably are of professing Christians who do, never- 
theless, though deeply we reverence Jesus of Nazai-eth, 
not worship in him the infinite and eternal God, once 
on a time virgin-bom, crucified, and reborn ; do not 
we all also thus regard the distinctive dogma of 
Christianism as, in many at least of its consequences, a 
disastrous superstition ? And do not we, too, reganl 
with a contempt equal to that of the Neo-Platonista 
the giving to Morality, as, in fact, Christianity did give 
to it, the supernatural sanctions of Heaven and Hell, 
instead of those natural sanctions of the Individual 
Conscience, and the Common Good, which Greek 
Philosophy had begun, at least, to substitute for that 
base supernaturalism of the vulgar ethics to which the 
religion of the Galilean fishermen gave a new force, 
and consecration ? 

12. And yet, though all the particular anticipations 
of the Neo-Platonists were, their general anticipation 
as to the consequences of the triumph of Christianity 
was not, verified The consequences of the triumph of 
Christianism were, in fact, the closing of the Schools of 
Philosophy, and the strangling of Science ; a view of 
Nature and of Humanity which led to fanatical 
asceticism, and hatefiil intolerance ; the domination of 
Superstition, and debasement by supernatural terrors. 
For all these miachiefe can be so clearly shown to be 
not only logically, but historically connected with the 
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fundamental intellectual conception of ChristiaQity, tbat 
it is imposaible truly to ai^e that they were subsequent 
only to, not consequent on the establishment of that 
religion— j>(W(, not propter hoc. And yet, though the 
Neo-Platonists were right in their particular anticipa- 
tions of the consequences of the triumph of Christianism, 
they were wrong in their general anticipation, reason- 
able as, their premises having been historically veri- 
fied, we must confess that it was. Christianity did not, 
as the Alexandrian philosophers concluded from the 
profound mischiefs that they truly saw in it, bring 
social anarchy. On the contrary, Christianity was the 
very force that, from universal anarchy, saved society. 
Nor only did Christianity thus reoi^nize society, but, 
intellectually, as well as morally, it baa been, with all 
its mischiefs, of incalculable service, to the progress of 
Humanity. 

13. This we shall see, if we now consider from the 
higher point of view offered by our ultimate Law of 
Man's History, that development of the notion of 
Miracle which our historical analysis has shown to be 
the essential intellectual characteristic of the Christian 
Revolution. Our general historical Law, as will be re- 
membered, affirms that Thought, in its differentiating 
and integrating activity, proceeds from the simple 
conception of One-sided Determination, through the 
differentiation of Subjective and Objective, to the 
conception of Mutual Determination. .Now, as I have 
already said, in the section on the discovery of this 
Law,' I mean by the phrase, 'simple conception of 

' AboTe, p. 100. 
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One-sided Determination,' to characterise the primitive 
notion of Causation. In this stage of culture, it cannot 
propCTly be said that there is the notion of Miracle, 
any more than of Law. For both notions are implicit 
in this first stage. In order to the clear development 
of the notion of Law, there is needed the development 
of the notion of Miracle. This, we now see, was the great 
intellectual service performed by Christianity, under 
the predominating Semitic ioHuences of its Oriental 
origin. But the relation of the development of the 
notion of Miracle to the clear and complete develop- 
ment of the notion of Law, cannot here be fully 
pointed out. A more &vourable occasion will, doub^ 
less, offer itself in the sequel.* Here I must content 
myself with but thus briefly indicating that the ultimate 
explanation of the development of the notion of 
Miracle, as the antithesis of that of Law, is to be 
found in relating it to that vast historical movement of 
the diSerendatJon of the Subjective and the Objective, 
which was Initiated by the great Revolution of the 
Sixth Century, B.a And I trust that it will be one of 
the main results of this work to prove that such a 
differentiation is the true generalisation of the activity 
of that great middle period of Thought which, under 
the dominancy of Christianity, has prepared the way 
for that final conception of Causation as Mutual De- 
termination, the est^lishment of whidi will be the 
triumph of the Modem Bevolution. 

14. But if I must here only thus briefly indicate how 
it was that, notwithstanding all its train of undeniable 

■ Below, ebsp. t. lect ii. 
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miscbiefa, and false as was its fundameDtal intellectual 
notioD, Christjanity was still of immense service to the 
intellectual prepress of Humanity ; the consideration 
of the service rendered by Christianity to the moral 
progress of Mankiad must be altc^ether postponed. 
Not here, by the river of Egypt, is there, but hereafter, 
perhaps, on the hills of Syria — at Bethlehem, at Jeru- 
salem, or at Nazareth — there may be, fit inspiration. 
But still, as, considering it from an intellectual point 
of view, I have unfavourably contrasted the Christian 
with the Neo-Platonic theory of the Trinity ; I must 
here suggest, at least, the vast superiority, in a moral 
point of view, of the Christian conception. Just con- 
sider it. In the Neo-Platonic conception of the Trinity 
there is a mere repeated relation of sequence. The 
Persons, on tie other hand, of the Christian Trinity are 
in such relations to each other as to form what can 
hardly by any phrase be more adequately expressed 
than by that, already quoted, of Bossuet's : ' une sainte 
et divine sociiti' The Father, the co-eternal only-be- 
gotten Son, and the Holy Spirit proceeding from both 
the one and the other. Is it calculable the effect of 
such a supreme ideal of Love P What matters it that 
this subhme dream has no verifiable reality in a Super- 
natural Existence ? Has not man thus set himself an 
ideal of Love, in the constraining beauty of which there 
is the prophecy of its realisation in Humanity itself? 

15. Thus does the New Philosophy of History teach 
us to look, not with the mere impartiality of cold 
indifference, but with the high justice of mftoy-sidcd 
sympathy on the great facts of the histoiy of Man. 
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And BO, if we take the side of the Neo-Platonists 
against Christianity, it is but because we see that what 
they saw of its mischiefs was true ; and know that 
what we know of its benefits they could not know. 
But if we judge this religion without sentimentality, 
we judge it also without hatred. For there can 
be no hatred where there is no fear. And the New 
Philosophy of History not only assures us, by that 
great law which is its central doctrine, that the days of 
a religion, of which the fundamental intellectual con- 
ception is Miracle, are numbered, and its power over, 
at least, all those who can rise to the conception of Law, 
given to another ; but assures us, by the incomparably 
grander reach of its sympathy when set side by side 
with the historical philosophy of Christianity, that the 
Kevolution of which it is at once the philosophy and 
the religion will ultimately be triumphant ; assures us 
that the Philosophy of History, of which the outcome 
is the Ideal of Humanity, will, not only becatise of its 
greater truth, but because of its wider love, ultimately 
triumph over that — beneficent as, notwithstanding all 
the mischiefs of its falsehood, in its day, it has been — 
that philosophy at once and religion of which the 
central figure is a miraculous Christ. 
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SECTION III. 
THE RELATION OF BBOADCHUECHISM TO KEO-PLATONISM. 

1. If Buch a conclusioQ as that to which we are led 
by an historical analysis of the facts, and philosophical 
consideration of the bearings of the development of 
the notion of Miracle, excites loud murmurs of dissent ; 
subtle arguings about the interpretation of myth and 
l^end, in order to such a reconciliation of Beason and 
Faith as may haply content the former, and leave the 
latter untransfonned ; and a confused clamour of defi- 
nitions of Christianity in which its intellectual aspect 
as a great historical revolution is left wholly out of 
account — standing where we now are, the futility of all 
this babble is too evident to permit of its disturbing 
our confidence in the conclusion by which it has been 
excited. On this silent shore, once so thronged with 
the varied fervent life of that great transitional age 
dominated by the Schools of Alexandria, we but hear 
the disputes of the later Neo-Platonists over again. 
Again this strand re-echoes with moral ideas and 
aspirations which have no adequate expression or due 
satisfaction in the Old Faith ; re-echoes with innu- 
nierable explanations and interpretations,' allegorisings 

' or lliMe, ID andect times, there were, fit least, tbree diatinct By8t«m8, 
which maj 1m dietingiiished a« the Stoical, the Euhemerist, and the 
N«o-Platonic, The first oSered eiplanationa founded on ph^icsl facts ; 
the Becond, hiiitorica! e^plnnatinas ; nnd the third, eiplnnatioQS portl; by 
Rieaaa of A theory of demons, partly b; ud of m^fBtical allegorie*. 
Quite niugularly aoali^us ue the hermeueutica] systeuu of our CbristLui 
Latitudimuiana. 
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and spiritualisings of the Old Creed ; re-echoes with 
declamations that but testify to sense of the need, and 
want of the power of reconstruction. For ag^n we 
approach the culminating epoch of a great ^e of 
TransitioQ. Again, with an old religion, a civilisation 
is seen to be felling into ruin. And again, we hear 
the despairing cries of those who, notwithstanding all 
their love of the old religion, and all their subtlety in 
spirituahsiDg its materiahsm, see, not only that it is 
doomed, but with it the whole social system of which 
it was the life. And yet, as then, the destruction (rf 
the old religion and civilisation was, ao now the same 
phenomenon will be the prelude, not, as imagined, to 
universal anarchy, but to a new and higher religion, a 
new and higher civilisation. 

2. But similar as is modem LatdtudioarianiBm, or, 
to use a preferable, because shorter and Saxon word, 
Broadchurchism, to ancient Neo-Flatooism,' the essen- 
tial difierence between them must not be overlooked ; 
and, in pointing it out, I hope to clear away all doubt 
that may still exist as to the intellectual character of 
the Christian Bevolution. Neo-Flatonism fought for a 
true intellectual conception, or for what must be 

' ' Tbe Testorfttion itttampted utisfles Dobod; ; m&oBta seet thftt It is 
but 8 compromiM with the ezigendea of ui unBonjfoitable podtioii ; and 
ConBerynCum piefera tbe old ruins to k CMtte in the air.' — Saturday 
Unheal, 1664, pp. 786-7, in a notice of Ricliler'a UAer tOiat vnd Oeitttt- 
mtmclielimg 4m Fiotm. Bat with a milj humoroiu Protaatutt blind- 
ness, it is to 'tbe partial reaction of our own age In the direction of 
KomBD CBtholicimn,' Hiat the riae and &I1 of the Neo-Platonie Philo- 
•oph; is Mid to ' piesent a nngnlar parallel.' Sarel j if anj psTallel is 
to be drawn at all, modern Roinau CAtholicUm is the representative of 
the ancient Orthodox Pnf^ism, and, aa in the text I miuntain, Protestant 
Broadchaicluam of Neo-FUtoniam. 
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admitted to have been, at worst, the metaphyseal 
rudiments of such a conception. Broadchurchism con- 
tends for a false intellectual conception. Both Neo- 
Platonisra and Broadchurchism endeavour to reconcile 
Eeason with Faith, in defending an old creed, by alle- 
gorising and fipirituahsing its myths and legends. But 
the law, now well estabhshed, had not in the Alex- 
andrian age been even suggested, that miraculous 
narratives are simply facts of primitive culture,' and 
hence, that all allegorisings and spiritualisinga of such 
narratives are mere dreamings. And further, the 
Nco-Plutonic interpretations of myth had, for their 
ultimate object, the defence of what was essentially the 
notion of Law against that of Miracle ; while the 
Broadchurch interpretations of myth have for their 
object the defence of some more or less attenuated 
notion of Miracle against that of Law. And, finally, 
as to the difference of the eimilar struggles of Neo- 
Platonisra and Broadchurchism. Neo-PIatonism fejl 
because it opposed what was distinctively, though this 
it could not see, a Moral Revolution ; and Broad- 
churchism, in all its thousand forms, wdl fall, because 
it opposes what is distinctively, though this it refuses 
to see, an Intellectual Bevolution. 

3. And here we, in fact, touch what is the gist of 
the whole matter. All the great phenomena of human 
nature, whether individual or social, are at once moral 
and intellectual. But at one time, the most active 
forces are of a moral, at another time, of an intellectual 
character. At one time it is new moral forces that, 
' Soe below, cbap, i\. sect iii. 
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finding no adequate means of expression in existing 
intellectual forms, give birth to new, or remould the 
most fitting of the old, intellectual conceptions. At 
another time, it is intellectual forces that seem to give 
birth to new moral forces in breaking down old bar- 
riers, stimulating by new horizons, and, in giving freer 
scope, giving also more forceful vigour to the perennial 
moral enthusiasm of Humanity. Of the former cha- 
racter was the Christian, of the latter is the Modem 
Bevolution. Christianity was an intellectual, because 
it was a moral, revolution. It developed the notioa 
of Miracle, because there was not then existing any 
notion of Law adequate to the expression of its new 
moral sentiment. The moral characteristics, on the 
oUier hand, of the Modern Revolution are rather eSects 
than causes of the great intellectual changes by which 
it is distinguished. The Neo-Platonists vainly imagined 
that old symbols could be made adequate containing 
forms of new moral ideas. And similar is the error of 
Broadchurchism, but greater, and even still more 
futile. For then, the new moral ideas were working 
out for themselves expressions of which the funda- 
mental intellectual conception was false ; and now, it 
is from the larger truth of new intellectual concep- 
tions that those moral ideas arise in attempting to 
read which into the old symbob, Broadchurchism, 
hke Neo-Platonism, does but destroy what it would 
defend, and what it would explain it but explodes. 

4. Similar, then, is Broadchurchism to Neo-Platonism 
in the religious character, but dissimilar in the intellec- 
tual object of its activity. The chief activity of both. 
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in reference to religion, may be characterised as an 
interpretation of myths. But the intellectual object of 
Neo-FIatooism was the preservation of^ at least, a 
rudiment of the conception of Law ; while the intel- 
lectual object of Broadcfaurchism is the preservation 
of, at least, a shadow of the notion of Miracle. Beflec- 
tion on this difference will, I trust, clear away whatever 
doubt may remain as to the development of the notion 
of Miracle having been the distinctive intellectual 
feature of the Christian Bevolulion. And if we further 
consider the manner in which this notion of Miracle is 
now defended by Christian Apolc^ets ; how futile is the 
defence, and bow suicidal, the abandonment of it ; we 
shall not only see what the intellectual character was 
of the Christian, but how antithetical is the character 
of the Modem Hevolution, and how immense its ad- 
vance. 

5. Some, for instance, give freely up all the Miracles 
of Christianity, save the greatest of them all, that of 
the Kesurrection. Hold by it, and give up the others ? 
Does not, then, the greater include the less ? Or on 
what unverifiable, and pro re natd assumption as to the 
habits of God, are the less not included in the greater? 
Others agun, ignoring, or ignorant of, that real distinc- 
tion between Law and Miracle, which is, in fiict, as I 
hope in the sequel to make clear, the distinction be- 
tween an earlier and later mode of conceiving causes ; 
these other defenders, or rather apolt^ta of miracle, 
seek to explain the Supernatural as the interference, not 
of an external and arbitrary power, but of a ' higher 
law.' Or again, eviscerating the Christian Creed of 
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everything that it is important to Christianity to prove, 
they represent what they have left of it aa an 
' hypothesis,' and talk in pseudo-scientific fiishion of 
' the method of its verification.' ' But to what can 
such sophistries, sometimes pathetic, but oftener con- 
temptible, be compared but to the homage that Vice 
pays to Virtue? If it received even the homage of 
Hypocrisy from all who had hitherto been unblushing 
ofienders, would not Virtue be justified in thinking that 
the reign of Vice was coming to an end ? And when 
even ChristiaiM themselves pay Science the homage of 
isguifflDg the Supernatural, may we not justly conclude 
that their religion, based as it is on Miracles, is in the 
last stages of a struggle which can hardly but have an 
issue similar to that which ended the vain effort of 
Neo-Platonism P 

6. ' Mais le sentiment que J&us a introduit dans le 
monde est bien le n6tre . . . en ce sens nous sommes 
Chretiens, meme quand nous nous s^parons sur presque 
tous les points de la tradition chr^tienne qui nous a 
pr^ctJdes.'' And though the defence of Miracle is 
now wholly given up, and every single dogma of the 
Christian Creed is maintained to be false, or at least 
not to be verifiably true, still Christianity ia declared to 
be * une rehgion uoiverselle et ^ternelle,' ' ' la religion 
etemelle de I'humanit^' * &c. Now, without question, 

' It aeems unDeceesaTy to name, or more particularlj to rerer to, Kaj 
of the inDumerable etittjt of that traDutionol, aud therefore popular, but 
ephemeral literatiue in which snch views aie to be found. 

* Kenan, Vie <h Jimu, pp. 446-7. » Ibid. p. 444, 

* Kenan, DafaPartdu Aup^ «£niiCi;uei, p. S3; compareKlaoStraius, 
Leben Jem, b. n., ScMutiiAkaTtdbmif ; and Mr. Matthew Amold'a esanye 
OQ LiUratur* and Daffma, Ac. 
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tliere is a sense ia which Jeaus of Nazareth is, and for 
ever will be reverenced as a master, and beloved as a 
brother by all those who, ' having heard of him with 
ttie hearing of the ear/ have anything in their hearts 
of those divine Wanta which are the germs of all reli- 
gions, and some touch of which makes the whole world 
kin. But, in this sense, the sense in which' these most 
advanced Christian Apolc^sts, love and reverence the 
memory of the Prophet of Nazareth ; Christ, however 
supreme his Idealism and self-devotion may be reckoned, 
is still but a man ; a redeemer still, but redeeming ia 
no other sense than as, from materialism and selfish- 
ness, Sakya Muni, the Buddha, and St. Francis of Assisl 
redeem. And so to define Christianity as to call oneself 
a Christian because one thug believes in Christ cannot, 
I think, but appear to an unbiassed historical judgment, 
untruthfulness, to an unobscured moral sense, dishonesty. 
7. For the fact is unquestionable that, as I have 
above pointed out, Christianity was, and, by the very 
nature of the human mind, could not but be, at once 
an intellectual, and a moral revolution. Nor do any 
know better than those scholarly critics to whom I 
have just alluded that ' the sentiment which Jesus 
introduced into the world ' was but part of a great 
general revolution in moral feehngs and aspirations ; 
and that what was peculiar in the Christian sentiment 
was owing to the reaction of the form in which it was 
expressed. In the mere fact of being characterised by 
a larger fraternal sentiment, all the contemporary secta 
were very much on a level with Christianity ; and the 
moral revolution of the time is just as visible in the writ- 
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ings of Olympians as of Christians.' But the special tone 
and character which the larger fraternal sentiment, as 
also the idealism, and mysticism of the age took in Chris- 
tianity was, as it evidently could not but be, determined 
by the historical theory with which it was in Christianity 
connected, or, in other words, the intellectual form in 
which it was embodied. A definition, therefore, of 
Christianity, either as a sentiment only, or only as a 
doctrine, would be as inadequate historically, as it would 
be onesided philosophically. And this becomes fur- 
ther evident when we observe what was the chief cause 
of the prevalent moral ideas of the time exercising so 
much more powerfully regenerating a popular influence, 
aa presented by Christianity, than as presented by any 
of the other sects whicji ran with it for so long in the 
great race, of which the prize was the government of 
consciences. For, without question, if we abandon the 
unverifiable dreams of theolc^, and study the verified 
&cts of history, the chief cause of the triumph of 
Christianity over tlie Stoic, Epicurean, Neo-Platonic, 
and other sects which, while they fancied themselves 
foes, were but rivals, and distanced forerunners,^ is to be 
found in the prodigious emotional power of that genenU 
theory of the origin, progress, and destiny of Mankind, 
of which the central figure, typified in all the Past, and 
triumphant in all the Future, is the crucified Son of God. 

' See the works on tbe tlutoty of Morale of Zeller, Danis, Marlha, 
RouIteTille, Leckj, &c 

' ' Ca titK leur ooavieot, quoique pluBieurs aoient eoDtemiHirainH ds 
I'ere chTdtJenoe, d'autrea ud peu poaMrieuw ; car rftvSuemiint d'une 
relif^on ne date que du jonr oh elle est accept^e par les peuplee, comme 
le rSgne d'un prftendent date de w victoire.' — Menard, Herme* Tntntt- 
ffitle, IntrofL pp. i. xi. 
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8. How, then, can men truthfully, though — so per- 
suasive are the sophistries of sentiment— honestly they, 
no doubt, may call themselves still Christians when 
they have cast aside not merely the doctrine which is 
distinctive of Christianity in its intellectual aspect, but 
the doctrine to which at the same time, everything that 
is distinctive of it in ite moral aspect is owing ? 
Feeling must be expressed in words and doctrines ; and 
the words and doctrines in which it is expressed react 
on the feeling. And this . applies not only to the 
Bentimeot of Christianity historically, but also to the 
sentiment of Christ individually. We hear much talk 
of the * pure ' religion of Jesus, and of the * pure * 
religion of the Gospels. But this ' pure ' religion was 
no abstract sentiment ; nor was it a mere morality, but 
already a tolerably definite Creed ; and in the teaching 
of Jesus himself, if we are to trust the reports of it, 
are to be found the germs, at least, of all the doctrines 
of Orthodoxy. Yet, if this is so ; then, when every 
dt^jma, not of the Fathers only, nor only of the Evan- 
gelists, but of Christ himself is discarded^ and when 
the moral spirit of the religion they taught is ex- 
pressed in quite new intellectual forms, and by that 
very feet profoundly modified ; surely one gains no- 
thing but a mere sentimental satisfaction— or what is, 
alas! in these days a &r more general and powerful 
temptation to untruthfulness and dishonesty, material 
advantages — by departing from the historical definition, 
and ordinary signification of the words ' Christianity,' 
and * Christian ; ' equivocating with them in some 
esoteric meaning of one's own, and ' paltering in a 
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double sense.' And when one has not only privately 
abandoned, but publicly shown the falsehood of every 
belief that has hitherto been ordinarily implied by the 
word ' Christianity ; ' if one still speaks of it as ' the 
eternal rehgion of Humanity,' this can surely, from a 
BcientiGe point of view, be r^^rded aa but a mere Neo- 
Platonic subtlety ; a sophistry, with just such an amount 
of truth in it as to obscure the juc^nent of thinkers, 
and just such a likeness to a Judas-kiss as to intensify 
the hate of beUevers. 

9. In order to unite we must distinguish ; giving o 
things names with definite concrete meanings attached 
to them ; and this, just in order that we may more 
clearly show how they are related to each other. 
The unity, for example, of -the Physical Forces is not 
shown by confusing them all under some common 
name, but by correlating them under different names. 
Or, again, in showing the unity of Organic Species, the 
naturalist does not carry the same name across the 
most diverse transformations ; nor imagine that, by 
giving different names with definitely limited meanings 
to different species, he does anything more than make 
the compreheosion of their relations, that is, of their 
oneness, more clear and assured. Even in studying 
the transformations of belief, of thought, and of insti- 
tutions, the same rule is followed, except in this single 
case of the transformation now, on all hands, admitted 
to be taking place in the Creed of Christendom. In 
thia case, the most antagonistic beliefs are included 
under the same nama Nay, most singular of all, very 
many of those who profess in some sense or other to 
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believe Jesus of Nazareth to have been Very God of 
Very God, will now insist on calling, even those who 
deny that fundamental dogma of the supernatural 
character of Jesus, which, as we have seen, gave to 
Christianity not only its intellectual, but its moral dis- 
tinctiveness, still Christians. The motive, however, of 
this unwonted hberality is but too apparent. The Chris- 
tian party would otherwise appear too weak. But let 
us, who see in all the shifts and subtleties of Broad- 
cburchism the signs of a Transition that will issue in 
a Revolution similar to, but incommensurably greater 
than that which Neo-Flatonism, in thinking to impede, 
prepared, conceive Christianity, as in fact it was, a 
Revolution, not moral only, but intellectual also, and 
false in its nharacteristic intellectual conception ; cease 
to give shelter to unmanly sentimentaUties, and base 
dishonesties, by a use of the term opposed at once to 
its ordinary significance, and the facts of history ; and 
name the Creed in which that larger fraternal senti- 
ment which originated in a great Freeh ristian Eevolu- 
tion, and which the fictions of Christianity only nar- 
rowed, though they intensified, is carried on, and en- 
larged by union with the conception of Law, and 
a true Philosophy of History — Humanitarianism. 



But the sun is now sinking over Alexandria, and, in 
the tender glow of his departing beams, deep sympathy 
arises with those pious regrets for a fancied beautiful 
Fast, which are the profoundest caiise of the subtle inter- 
pretations and unhistorical definitions against which, as 
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obacuring die true intellectual character of the Christian 
Eevolution, we have been contending. Nay, even in 
our contention with them, we shall not now refuse to 
admire obstinate fidelities that stiU r^ard with long- 
ing the declining Orb of a long Human Age. But 
Humanity, in its vast progress, stops not to sympathi^ 
or to admire. It marches on, crushing without pity 
the belated defenders of vanquished causes, and letting 
the dead bury their dead.' And so be it, as it must. 

Let us then turn to another aspect of life. For it were 
difficult to say whether one loses more of trnth by having 
regard exclusively to what are ordinarily distinguished 
as tlie realities of existence, or exclusively to those great 
transformations of ideas, consciousness of which gives 
to the lower phases of hfe their humour and their 
pathos. And so, as we re-enter the modern city from 
our solitary stroll on the Mediterranean beach, or along 
the banks of the Mareotic lake, let us recall another 
aspect of ancient Alexandrian life than that which, in 
the analogy which it presents to the intellectual activity 
of the Present Age, we have hitherto been dweUing on. 
And gratetiil must be our thanks to the Poet who, 
though in time so long antecedent to the period on 
which we have been more particularly meditating, still 
— for popular manners change but slowly — brings 
home to us, with such delightful freshness and power, 
the joyous physical life coexisting with the anxious and 
aspiring intellectual Ufe, glowing, so far and yet so 
near, with its vast transforming activity. Live, then, 
you charming Syracuaans, Gorg6 and Praxinoe, so dear 

' Compare M&iud, Hermtt Trianegiite, Intred. pp. iK.-z. 
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because so much of the universal Woman, ' das Ewig- 
Weibliche,' in you ; live immortal in the many-natjoned 
Alexandria in which you have Btill song-celebrated 
Bisters,' in &ir Greek Uranies aud Athenes, not the 
less lovable, perhaps, because more like you than 
their names; live side by side with those in whose 
hearts and brains worked the high thoughts and pro- 
found emotions which, though you prayed — 

substituted for your beloved Addnis, Christ!' 

Yet the whirligig of Time brings its revenges. And 
rs, in those days, Adonis aud Osiris gave place to Christ, 
there is, in these days, being substituted for the super- 
natural ideal of Christ, the natural ideal of Humanity ; 
and that, in spite again of women's prayers and tears. 
But now — having in the considerations suggested at 
Alexandria attained some such preliminary clearness, 
perhaj«, with respect to the character of the Christian 
Kevolulion, as may put us in the right track in pursuing 
our further enquiries as to the origin of the myths 
of Christianity — let us bid adieu to the Capital of 
Neo-PIatonisn. 

< Yii benit iBkeudereeyeh I 

Wa-sh-chef&if aulfkareeycb. — Arab &Mg. 

' Fftrewell, beloved Adonis, and oome-Rgiiin to ae tben furing'Well. 

* See Arnold, Eitfiyi in VriluitTn: Pagan ami Jtfrdirri'ai SeliffioHt 
SentinuiHt. There ia here adnilrably cnntnut«d 'with this Adonis h;mn 
of the TttfiLwimai of Theocritus (ho. 280) the Canliat deUe Creatiirt of 
8. Francis of Aeaisi, for « re»dily BCCessibW original of wbich Fee 
Olipbant's Life of S. l^ancii, pp. 244-fi. Compare Sir. Arn»ld's transU- 
tioii of the Syivcuiaiu in the ebore-ctted work, pp. 103 flg., with tbnt 
'ea vprs Pran^nig,' by IlilRire Bernard d« Roqueleyre, Seig. d« 
i.ODfceiH«ni : Let IdyUet dt Tkiocntt, Paris, 1668. 
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CHAPTER n. 

AT TJTE ROCK-TOMB OF STABL-ANTAR. 

' For which cause th» ancienta made Fan, that U Nature, to ptaj upon an 
harp ; hut tetob, which onlj pasdvelj perceiTes pnrticular outward 
objects, doth hare, like the brute, hew nothing hut mere noise and 
sound and clatter, but no muaie or harmonj' at all ; haring no aetiTe 
principle And anlidpadoa within itself to comprehend it bj, and ooT' 
respond or vitally sympathise with it ; whi-reae the mind of a rational 
and iotellectDol being will be tuTished and enthusiastically trans- 
ported in the eontemplatioii of it, and of its own accord dance to this 
pipe of Fan, Nature's intellectual muue and harmony.' 

GcDWOBin, IiUdieetwjl ^item, vol. ui. p. 600. 

THE OBIGIN OF THE MYTHS OF NATURIANISM. 

At the Rock-tomb of Stabl-Antar, high on the Libyan 
hills that rise behind Asyoot, the capital of the Saeed, 
or Upper Egypt, the reflections which had for some 
time been occupying me on the Aspects of Nature 
in the Nile-valley ; on the Wante of Mind and the 
Powers of Nature as, in their interaction, the Cauae of 
the Myths of those religions of the First Age of Hu- 
manity, which we have distinguished as Naturianism ; 
and on that reflection of Nature in the Nile-valley 
which we find in Osirianism — these varied reflectious 
seemed here to come, at length, into some measure of 
articulate clearness — ' es leuchtet mir ein ! ' 

Hitherto travelHng alone, with the servants I had 
brought from Malta, at Cairo, Mr. V and his brother 
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(kptain E. P asked me to join them, and we 

together chaitered a dahabieeh, or Nile-boat, which was 
named,from a Spanish reminiecence, 'La Nina'(the Pet). 
And our voyage was neither the less impressive, nor 
the less delightful, because our progress was slow. 
For we were sailing up that ancient river AlyuTT-oj, 
at the mouth of which, before it was yet called 
only by the name of Nileus, a king of the land, Me- 
nelaos, in the Homeric legend, of a date here almost 
modem, had anchored his fleet. We had, on the far- 
stretching Tableland of the Pyramids of Geezeeh, of 
Abooseer, of Sakkara, and of Dashoor, entered on the 
exploration of a monumental world, taking us many mil- 
lenniums back in Human History.' In the towns and 
villages along the bants, on the narrow strip between the 
river and the desert, there was, whenever we cared to 
land, perpetual adventure amid new forms of life. Re- 
turning to our dahabieeh, she looked always worthy 
both of her name and its memories, with her half-furled 
wing-like sails fluttering in the wind, as she lay-to, all 
flashing with, here but fit, and not gaudy colour, from 
her gay pennon, and great white wings edged with blue, 
from her black hull ribanded with red, white, green, and 
yellow, and from the Oriental costumes of her crew. 
And erer, from joyous sunrise, through midday splen- 
dour, to gorgeous sunset, we were in the midst of 
Aspects of Nature which, in the unchanged grandeur, 
silence,* and serenity of their beauty, had profoundly 

' See Bimset), Effypl't Fiace, vol. II. pp. 66-106. 
* But it WM not till kfter mj return home that, — lyinft one tuany 
summe^aftemiMD on the gtw/ms^ttA alone in Richmond Pork, amid a 
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impressed the Human Spirit, and influenced its deve- 
lopment, from ages immemorial Yet, for more than 
a week, the feeling of it all was more oppressive than 
delightful ; till, at length, landing at the little port of 
El Harare, riding to, and through Aayoot, and then 
■walking up the tomb-excavated promontory of the 
libyan hUls, we stood before Stabl-Antar. 

Imagine a broad far-out-lengthened river with rich 
alluvial banks, wealthy with wheat and sugar, cotton 
also, tobacco, and innumerable vegetables, and over- 
shadowed by frequent groves of village-hiding palms ; 
here and there acacias, and one or two other trees, 
but the beautiful palm ever the undisputed king; 
imagine such river-banks everywhere soon, and so 
suddenly lost in the Desert that you can Uterally stand 
with one foot on the black, and life-teeming soU of 
the river-bank, and the other on the sands ; and from 
the sands see rise a continuous range of steep desert 
hills towering, on either side, up; and imagine all 
bathed in a sunshine, tlie radiance of which, as it poura 
down from the depths of briUiant azure, seems almost 
unearthly. • • • I can fancy the lifegiving river, flowing 
within mde deserts, under walhng mountains, and 
between banks of its own soil, left in its overflows, mur- 
muring as it gleams beneath the strong, serene, and 
solemn light, murmuring to nome disenchanted, but si- 
lently resolute one of this anarchic time the psalm of an 
heroic life — a life gleaming with the reflec^on of those 
ideas of divine beauty and love which have made all 

divine chonu of Inrds, — I became exprtul^ ftwue d the Toiceleasnew 
of NfttuM in EgTpt 
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the Immortals iDdcpenJent of the inconstancy and 
unsatisfjingnesa of earthly prosperity and personal 
affection — a life which, in passing through a lovelcas 
desert-world, overflows but to make, of its sorrows, 
fairest fruit-covered banks. * • • But, if true students 
of History, we shall try to divest ourselves of merely 
personal accidents of feeling, and endeavour to lay 
ourselves open to the sights of this Nile-world in a 
manner at onre more simple and profound. 



THE ASPECTS OF HATUKE IN THE KILE-VALLET. 

1. Beholding the magnificent Oasis-valley at our 
feet, I recalled Mr. Buckle's affirmation, ' that, in the 
civilisations exterior to Europe, all nature conspired 
to increase the authority of the imaginative faculties, 
and weaken the authority of the reasoning ones.*' 
Well, suppose it granted — .though I by no means 
admit that in Europe the Aspects of Nature are 
such as to have exercised no such inlluence on the 
imagination as History need take cognisance of — it 
could not hence follow, as he contends, that the 
division between European and Non-Europeau civili- 
sation must be the basis of the Philosophy of History,' 
unless the European peoples and their civilisations were 
autochthonous.' But they are not Both have their 

■ HiOory of Oiviluatiim, toI. 1. p. 118. • Ibid. pp. 138-9. 

* Compara Littr^ in a review of Mr. Buckle's woik in La Philoti^it 
potitilt, t. II. p. 66. 
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roots in Aaa. In so far, particularly, as the springs of 
the civilisation of Christendom are, or have been, in 
Christianism, they have been in an Oriental Religion.' 
There can, then, be no such ^vision between European 
and Non-European civilisation as Mr. Buckle affirmed. 
On the contrary, a general view of History presents the 
East and the West as exerting on each other the most 
important mutual action since the West existed. Not 
to speak of tides of conquest from each of them on 
the other, the East has, from all time, g^ven to the West 
its Beligions ; and now the West, in giving its Science 
to the East, may perchance be found, it also, to give, 
with a New Ideal, the equivalent, at least, of a Eeli- 
gioD. A Philosophy of History, therefore, that has a 
just estimate of the influence of Moral Forces will 
require that European Civilisation be studied in its 
Oriental, and even primteval religious sources. For if, 
aa is affirmed by that axiom, by which I would express 
the fundamental scientific notion of Mutual Determina- 
tion, Every Existence is a System in a determined and 
determining System of Co-existences ;^ then, the form 
of every existence is the result of the reciprocal 
action between an internal element and external co- 
exiatents. In the case of a later new religion, the 
most important of the external determinanta will 
evidently be the atmosphere of cotemporary Thought 
and Belief. But in the case of the origin of a pri- 

1 Fai mora trulj, at leant, u the foregoiujc chapter haa, I tniit, alretuly 
■howD, and oa will be more fully seen in the lequel, ia Christiaiiism an 
Oriental than, aa Dean Hilman calla it, a Greek Religion. — Hittuty of 
Leim Chrutiaaiti/, \oL L p. 1. 

* See ItOrod. above, p. 160. 
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mseval religion, it may be said, speaking generally, that 
there are no external determinants but the Powens 
and Aspects of Nature, And so, if we would thoroughly 
investigate the origin of a later religion, we must en- 
deavour to understand, and if possible, even sympa- 
tlietically realise the circumstances of the origin of that 
primseval religion, the atmosphere of which mainly de- 
termined the form of the later religion. 

2. To apply this. Our introductory conaideratioa 
of the intellectual character of the Christian Revolu- 
tion has shown i\s essential feature to consist in the 
development of the notion of Miracle, We have briefly 
indicated the origin of this, in referring it to that 
Differentiation of Subjective and Objective which marks 
the Second of the Three Ages distinguished by our 
Ultimate Law of History. But the origin of the par- 
ticular form taken by this Christian development of the 
notion of Miracle has still to be investigated. We shall, 
I think, find that one, at least, of the principal causes 
influencing it, was the atmosphere of Naturian, and 
more particularly of Osirian Mythology in which the 
narratives of the Evangelists were written, and the 
doctrines of the Apostles and Fathers elaborated. If 
so, it becomes of the highest interest to examine the 
origin of this Osirian Mythology, to the influence of 
which we thus trace the form taken by the miracle- 
dogmas of Christianity. For if one, at least, of the 
principal causes of the formation of these dogmas was 
the cotemporary Osirian mytholi^y ; and if this mytho- 
logy itself can be naturally explained ; then, the whole 
system of Christian dogma, including, of course, its 
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central theory of the supernatural character of Jesua 
of Nazareth, ia but a mythology, of which the ultimate 
roots are in the causes which determined Osirianism. 
Hence, the study of the origin of the Osirian, is Uie 
study of one of the profoundest origins of the Christian 
religion and civilisation; and we see how false was 
that separation of European from Non-European His- 
tory, to which Mr. Buckle seems to have been led by 
his strange and all-pervading fallacy as to the relation . 
of Intellectual and Moral Forces. Let it be granted, 
at least, in the meantime, that the relevancy of the 
study of the origin of Osirianism to the inquiry which 
is the main subject of this book may possibly, in the 
sequel, be made clear. 

3. But by what Method shall we endeavour to 
understand the influence of the Powers, and particu- 
larly of the Aspects of Nature as the external deter- 
minants of such a primaeval religion as Osirianism ? 
The cycles of Earth's history are of vastly longer period 
than the cycles of Man's. history ; and the Aspects, 
therefore, of Nature, which determined the religious 
ideas of our remotest ancestors, are, for the most part, 
still unchanged. Hence, Travel, as a Subjective Experi- 
mental Method, is the means by which we may learn to 
understand the conditions of the origin of a primseval 
religion. Comte has admirably remarked that, in Socio- 
logy as in Biology, there is, at least, an indirect expe- 
rimental method in the observation of patholi^cftl or 
abnormal phenomena.' But what I would here point out 
is that, in the study particularly, though by no means 

* Philoit^ie poiitwt, t. IT. pp. 423, flg. 
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exclusively, of primeval n.-IigioDS and cnntLjaticMiSiTravel 
b to be used nut only as a method for gaining, but as 
a method for appreciating (acts ; not only as an objec- 
tive, but as a subjective esperimental method ; not 
only a.1 a method by which fects may be diversely 
presented, but as a method by which we ourselves may 
be, as it were, the subjects of experiment, and may, 
by realising the effects of Natural EnviroDmoit, be 
disciplined into sympathy with, and hence true imder- 
standiog of the forces, especially of primsval origins. 
Even in the study of Natural Phenomena, the Ex- 
perimental Method is needed as a means of subjective 
discipline, as well as of objective acquisition. For 
the advantage of Experiment, as the physical discoverer 
well knows, is not merely in its gi\ing new facts, but 
in its fixing the gaze on common &cts. And Experi- 
ment is utterly barren except it does so fix the gaze ; 
except a man is thereto made so to feel the phenomena, 
to be so attracted by them, so to love them, we may 
almost say, that be broods over them in constant 
meditation, seeking an idea by which to connect them. 
If, then, we find that such a deep feeling of Nature 
has been the moral cause or condition of all the 
greatest discoveries in the Natural Sciences, bow much 
more necessary must it be in those more complex 
Humanital Sciences, iu which we endeavour to under- 
stand the influence of Nature on the development of 
Consciousness? For here it is not only necessary that 
the mind should be fixed on the objective conditions 
of the phenomena studied ; but that, through sym- 
pathy, it should learn to see. how these objective 
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conditions came to produce their subjective effects. 
The Aspects of Nature, and the Moouments of the 
People. The true student of Man's history will not 
be content with the mere knowledge that the former 
determined the shape and character of the ideas, of 
which the latter are the espressions in Art ; but he 
will seek, in using Travel as a subjective experimental 
method, sympathetically to realise the causal relation ; 
and hence, to be so impressed by the Aspecta of Nature, 
here, for instance, in Egypt, as even they were who first 
wandered down into this oasis-valley, those great spirits 
who created the Egyptian Gods, and gave to Egyptian 
Art its Ideals. 

4. Nor is what I or another may, from the impres- 
sion made on ourselves by the physical aspects c^ 
Egypt, or any other primteval land, afBrm to be pro- 
bably such as that originally received by the buildera 
of its monuments, an idle dream incapable of verificar 
tion. The reception of a certdo impression from 
certain Aspects of Nature implies certain co-existing 
conditions in the physical characteristics, the mental 
capacities, and the social organisation of the people, 
and certain sequential effects in the character of their 
Keligion and Art. These serve inductively to check 
our deductions from what our subjective esiierience 
may lead us to assume as the impression originally 
made by the Aspects of Nature on the people whose 
prirafieval religion we are studying. Neither the 
a priori nor the a posteriori method alone lead to 
truth ; for the views given by the former are but 
mere fancies till tested by actual forms ; and the forms. 
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given by the latter method, are a mere chaos till set in 
order by ideas. And great and indispensable as is in 
Science the insight of imaginative genius, and in the 
Philosophy of History the divining power of sympathy, 
it can be turned to useful purpose only if directed, and 
held in check by the bit and bridle of the methods of ob- 
jective research. Give Pegasus his head, and he careers 
but on the unsubstantial clouds. Yet no less assuredly ia 
it true that, judged without sympathy, Man is misjudged. 
And great as are the defects in our historical know- 
ledge, even still greater are the defects in our historical 
eympathies. And the reason of want of practice belief 
in the greater facts of historical interrelation is, not so 
much defect of proof, as that crampedness of the heart 
■which makes sterile the intellect except in accustomed 
grooves. Hence, the intellectual conviction of histori- 
cal law, and intellectual appreciation of historical forces 
must be quickened by the moral persuasion that arises 
from the widening of sympathy. And this, Travel 
should ^ve. For its aim, as an historical method, not 
applicable merely to the case of the origin of a primse- 
val rehgion, but generally, is, not the acqui^tton of the 
mere knowledge that may ordinarily be found in books 
at home, but the freeing of the heart from the cramp- 
ing fetters of cant, custom, and conceit. And this, 
because without sympathy, there is no sacred religion 
that is not but a superstition ; no profound philosophy 
that is not but a logomachy ; no lofty heroism, but a 
selfishness. An unregulated sympathy — subjective im- 
pressions unchecked by objective facts — may, indeed, 
bear off the historical student into a mere cloudland. 
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Yet, without sympathy — winged Pegasus — it is im- 
possible to gather aught from the fields of History, but 
the strewn husks of facts ; impossible to reach to, or 
cany away the golden fruit of the heaven-smiling Tree 
of Human Life. 

5. But let it be boldly stated, and clearly understood 
that Travel, thus used as a method of gaining historical 
insight through the enlai^eraent of historical sym- 
pathy, is a means also of educating oat of Christianity. 
For the intellectual theory of Christianity narrowed, 
if it intensified, the larger fraternal sentiment of the' 
age in which it originated. It was Cicero, not Paul, 
who first uttered the word ffumanitas. No such 
word, indeed, occurs in the Christian Scriptures. Paul, 
indeed, declared that ' there is neither Jew nor Gentile.' 
But this he affirmed on the narrow, mythical, and 
mystical ground of ' all being one in Christ Jeslis.' 
Cicero, on the other hand, abolished the distinction 
between Greek and Barbarian, and pronounced the 
immortal words ' Caritas Generis Humani,' (deamess 
of the Human Race), and ' Totius complexus Oentis 
Humanie ' (embrace of the whole Human Family), in 
the enthusiasm of Justice.' Christian B}Tnpathy is thus 
seen to be, not with men as men ; but as sinners or as 
saints ; as ' heirs of glory,' or as ' inheritors of damna- 
tion.' And the sympathy required by, and already 

' Ih Fmibui, b. r. c. xxiii ; we al«o l^o Rmc Amer. c. xxii- ; uid 
Seneca, Ep. 66. Compiire Proudhon, De la JiutK* datu la JUvoluiion et 
dnnt r£glue ; and Boutteville, La Moraie Je r^glim et la Murate natv- 
rtUt. And, even centuries earlier in the development of ibe moral Tiivn- 
lution of the Sixth Centurj b.c , ve find tbe recordation of tlie < great and 
wondmui deedi both of Greek* and Barbarians' to be the express niin 
of tbe ' publication of tbe rMaarche!> of Herod'>tu« of HnlicamasBiu.' 
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seen id the scieotiBc mctliods of iovestiga^ng Histoiy 
sbovs itself Un-Chriftiiin to tbis ; that it takes up 
agiUD the tradition of that idea and scatiment of 
Humanity which we owe neither to Jerusalem nor 
to Nazareth, but to lEome and to Alexandria; and 
thus, indeed, historical s^pathy is not only not Chris- 
tian, but has, in Christianity, with the crass and cramp- 
ing influences of its supernatural historical theory, its 
chief antagonist. Yet, though indeed educating out of 
ChrL->UaDitr, in any bist4>rically veri6able definition of it. 
Travel, as a subjective experimental method, has besides 
its high scientific, no small moral value. And truly, if 
thirst for a more full, and noble Kfe is felt, here, in 
I^ypt, are the fountains to satisfy it. In the Garden 
of the Xile are found, at length, the fabled Fountains 
of Youth. For, from the overlying beds of the air- 
ocean one drinks in new life for the body. And one 
in offered, at least, new life for the mind, if, in the 
right use of Travel, one can not only see, but feel that 
the historic monuments of the land are not results 
only of such m^erial conditions as cheap labour ; 
nor antiquities, to be r^arded merely as curious old 
clothes; but embodiments of primieval thought and 
emotion with which we may still come into living 
communion, and know ourselves kin with men of re- 
motest ages. To one ihus voyaging through the serene 
light of the Egyptian Sun, tlie Xile that has been 
beloved throcgh so many ages of human existence, 
and on whose banks they are still visible, becomes, 
indeed, as a river of Elysium. And thus if one can 
drink of the life of others, one's own Ufe is strengthened. 
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purified, renewed. For Travel, thus used, teachea that 
what ought to make existence desirable is but the joy 
of a sympathetic life in others ; the joy of ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of Nature, and of Humanity ; the joy of 
ever-widening love in that consciousness of oneness 
with all that is known, which performance of one's 
duty, aa a part of the great Wliole, gives even in its 
ever-uncontenting imperfection. 

6. Let us, then, endeavour thus to increase, at once, 
our knowledge, and widen our sympathy; and, in lay- 
ing ourselves open, in the most simple and profound 
manner possible, to the sights of this Nile-world, trans- 
port ourselves into a far past age of Humanity. For 
only thus can we hope to be so impressed by the 
Aspects of Nature in this oaais-valley as to gain what, as 
historical students, we seek — some realising sense of the 
impression made on the primsBval inwanderers. New 
to Existence, with minds as yet uncramped by tradi- 
tional beliefe, and open to all the grander impressions 
of Nature, with what wonder must the ancient Kha- 
mites have entered the valley of the Nile, in their 
southward and westward outwandering from the Asian 
cradle both of the Semitic and Aryan peoples!' With 
us, school-geographies and histories have, at the best, 
so obscured the wondrousness of the World, and, in 
general, so vulgarised the present scene of Conscious- 
ness, that it requires no small effort of imagination to 

) See Bunsen, Egypt'i Place, voL it. pp. 477 flg. and S57 flg. Far 
R tpecuUttTe map of 'The Track of the Aiyuia from the PrimfPTBl 
Country to India,' we Tol. III. p. 456. Bj what particuUr route the 
Khatnitea entered Egypt ia probably a queation quit« bejrond acttlu- 
niMit But see Zinck^, Egypt "f tl.* Pharaoht, Sic, 
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realiie tbe wonder of a noblr impres^ble * primx^id 
race on entering, as they wandered through the Uot' 
Ter% of the Unknown, such a ^un-garden as the oasis 
of the Nile. Xo terrific thunderstorms, no Totcanoes, 
Bo earthquakes here. A sublime moDOtoor of azure 
aky ; now efiiilgent with the radiance of the Sungod ; 
now illuminated with the countless gold^i lamps of 
2s ight. A marvel of serene and infinite Splendour ! 

7. Such, our own experience would lead us to be- 
lieve, was tbe fundamental impression of Existence 
made on the andent Khamites by the Aspects of Nature 
in the Nile-valley. But, endeavouring to be ourselves 
affected by Nature here in such ample and profound 
fashion as those must have been in whom the Nile- 
world was reflected in the ideas of which the monu- 
ments of Egypt are the expression, another abiding 
wonder is seen, is felt throughout the land. In other 
countries, there is a succession of summer and winter ; 
a succession of timea of more or less exuberance, and 
of more or less sterility ; a succession naturally asso- 
ciating itself with the phenomena of hiunan life and 
death, and impressing them on the imagination. But 
ID Egypt, alone of all the countries of the Earth, the 
Aapects of Nature present life and Death in perpetual 
coexistence, and Death the elder, and more terrible. 
Just endeavour to realise the supreme adventure of 
wandering through an unknown Universe. Then, 

' TbAt the Ehamitee were such ft people no one, I should think, who 
has seen thw monumeatt, can doubt. And beeidee, nil the etidenoes ot 
Ungiiege and of inlelleetasl character generally se»m to prove them 
\o bftve belonged to the race of which Arcana and Semitea were latec 
oHahootL But aaa HuiIbj, Congran of PirAtHone ArcJutology, 186& 
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coining down, lot ua say, from llie Iliglilaiids of Syrin, 
between the unexplored Ocean and the Plains of 
Mesopotamia, we enter the imheard-of and unimagined 
Valley of the Nile. Green oasis. Sandy desert. Limit- 
less oasis-length. Boundless desert-breadth. If we 
were first impressed with the marvel of a serene, and 
infinite splendour; our next wonder-impression will 
certainly be derived from the perpetual coexistence of 
fair, fruitful river-banka, and terrible, bounding, and 
boundless deseiis. For, associating this coexistence 
witli that succession which is the trageily of our being, 
we shall feel with quite new vividness and force what 
the wonder is of that tragedy. The abiding environ- 
ment of Life by Death ! 

8. But yet another profound impression would the 
Kile-valley Asj)ects of Nature make ouaprimteval, and 
yet enlarged and impressible Consciousness of Existence. 
Utterly, for ihe most part, are tiie modern northern 
peoples, and pai'ticularly the dwellers in cities, unim- 
pressed with any sense of that daily and yejxrly wonder 
which, judging from the most ancient hj-mns, seems of nil 
otiicrs most to have aflected the nobler prlniieval races. 
Yet we shall be quite unable truly to understand 
how the central myths of almost all religioas and 
poesies originated, if we cannot, in some degree at 
least, realise the wonder with which men, when they had 
attained to the noble and, as it should appear, distinct- 
ively human capacity' of being impressed by the grander 

> Fur coDsider the generalising power required in order to )>e •Mpable 
of being conscioiulj inipiesaed bj the more general phenomena of 
Nature. 
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Aspects of Nature, saw the daily and yearly-renewed, 
sublime spectacle of the birth, the hfecourse, and the 
death of the life-and-lightgiving Creator actually visible 
in the Heavens. It is, probably, the Starry Sky^ alone 
that ordinarily exdtes in us modems genuine wonder ; an 
emotion in any d^ree comparable to that with which the 
poets of the first Solar Hymns beheld the phenomena 
of Sunrise, Sunprogresa, and Sunset ; for the knowledge 
that has taken from Day its wonder has given it to Night. 
And in E^ypt,as a mountain-walled valley, this primseval 
wonder of Day would be peculiarly impressive. Sec 
the divine Sun, born on the eastern Arabian hills, pass 
across the valley in a long day of beneficently creative 
power, and unspeakable serene splendour; see him 
unk on the hills of the Libyan desert to enter, through 
gorgeous portals, the Land of tlie West ; and see him, 
afler the darkness aud terror of the night, bora again 
on the eastern hills in resplendent strength, for ever- 
more renewed. A wonder of eternal Rebirth ! 

9. These, then, are the great successive phenomena, 
general features, and distinctive characteristics of the 
Aspects of Nature in the Nile-vaUey — an infinite, serene 
Splendour ; an abiding environment of Life by Death ; 
and a divine spectacle of eternal Bebirth. But the 
effect of each will not be adequately understood except 
we consider it in its relation to the others. Take, for 
instance, as the central impression, that made by the 
extraordinary, and unparalleled features of a limitless 

1 K«nt| in bU fMnniu coi^iinotion of the StMnr Sk^ and Conacieiice 
u alone exciting in him woDder, Bpoke, Trithout knowing it, not for 
biiuMlf only, but for the mon of his time. 
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oasis sharply, on both sides, bordered by boundless 
deserts. Evidently, the subjective effect produced by 
such an Aspect of Nature will — setting aside, at pre- 
sent, the consideration of differences in the subjective 
element itself — be very much owing to two such other 
Aspects of Nature as those that coexist with it." Tlie 
sunrise and sunset, so peculiarly striking in E^pt, and 
hardly to be named in primaeval language except as 
birth and death, will naturally either surest the ideal 
generalisation of the great features of the land, or 
greatly deepen its effect, Ajid the serenity of the 
splendour, and beneficence of the might of the Sunstar 
will necessarily colour all the conceptions given by the 
physical characteristics of the laud, and its daily divine 
spectacle — the conceptions of Life and Death, and 
eternal Eebirth. Nay, but for this serenity and bene- 
ficence, which is, as it were, the fundamental chord, 
the other Aspects of Nature would be expressed in 
entirely different ideal generalisations. For it has 
been suggestively remarked that Sunworship, with its 
accompanying myths of Death and fiebirth, is only to 
be found in those more temperate regions where he is 
welcomed as a friend, not dreaded as a scorching foe.' 
And so, Death being found to be followed by Rebirth, 
environed though Life might be seen to be by Death, 
lx)th, as successive phenomena of Existence, would be 
felt to be amid an infinite Splendour. 

■ D'Oriugny, L'Somme amirteaw, t. L p. 242 ; see bIm Ilenxlotufl, 
vol. I. p. 216, vol. IT. p. IdJ, and Baker, AlUtt Nymsa, toL i. p. 144, (u 
cited bj Tjlor, PrimiUva CuUnrt, vol n. p. 200. 
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SECTION II. 
THE VASTS OF UIKD AKD THE POVEBS OF KATOBB. 

1. But, though it may seem dear that there is some 
relation betweeiv-such Aspects of Nature and the myth 
of Osiris, and mythology generally of Osirianism ; yet, 
the more the subject is pondered, the more surprising 
it appears how such simple facts as those of the Sun's 
daily and yearly course could, however deep the emo- 
tions of delight, wonder, and awe with wliich they were 
regarded, have been — if they were indeed as appears 
— transformed into so splendidly elaborated a myth as 
that of the birth, life, and death of a God-Man, a vision 
of de|Kirture into Otherworlds of Darkness and of 
, Light, and doctrines of Incarnation, Future Judgment, 
and Punishment or Kcward. T he origin, however, of 
this myth and of these doctrines is a problem that we 
cannot evade the attempt, at least, to solve. For if, 
as above suggested,' one of the principal causes in- 
fluenciDg the formation of the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists, and the development of the doctrines of the 
Aptjstles and Fathers of Cliristianity was the contem- 
porary atmosphere of Naturian, and more particidarly 
of Osirian Mj-thology; tlien the study of the origin of 
the Osirian, is the study of one of the profoundest 
origins of the Christian religion and civilisation. But 
the explanation of the origin of Christianity we have 
taken up as standing in the same verifying rela- 
ti'in to oiu- Ultimate Law of Histoi-y as the explanation 
> See above, pp. S06~7. 
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of the Moon's motions stood to the Law of Gravity. 
And now that we see how the explanation of the 
origin of Christianity involves the explanation of 
the ori^ of those myths which should seem so im- 
portantly to have influenced its development, we should 
more clearly see how the explanation of the origin of 
Christianity involves everything implied in a verifica- 
tion of that theory of the Three Ages of Humanity 
which is the chief deduction from a more complete 
expression of our Ultimate Law of Man's History. For, 
in further reflecting on the raytha of Naturianiam, \:e ' 
see that there can be no thorough explanation of their 
ori^n, without an explanation of the origin of that 
philosophy of Spiritism which they imply. But to 
explain the origin of Spiritism is to explain the origin 
of that conception of Causation as a Onesided Determi- 
nation which distinguishes, according to oiur Ultimate 
Law, the First Age of Humanity. And as this con- 
ception distinguishes also, though in a more abstract 
form, the Second Age of Huraanity, and more particu- 
larly, Christianism ; a natural explanation of its origin 
will evidently be, at once, an explanation of what is, 
in an intellectual point of view, most essential in 
Christianism, and a veriflcation of that Iaw which 
distinguishes the Plrst and Second Ages of Humanity 
by a relatively more concrete and more abstract con- 
ception of Cau.sation as Onesided Detennination. We 
thus further see that our Law of History is Ulti- 
mate, only in the sense of being deducible from a cer- 
tain ultimate quality of the mind imder the action of 
terrestrial conditions. And Mr. Buckle is, to say the 
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least, ioaocurate id affimuDg that ' a discovery of the 
lawd of European history is resolved, in the first 
instance, into a discovery of the laws of the human 
mind ;' and that ' these mental laws, when ascertained, 
wiU be the ultimate basis of the history of Europe.'* 
For the laws of History cannot be thus C(»ifounded 
with the laws of Mind. Nor from the latter could 
any such &ct as hi^orical development' be de- 
duced.' The historic must, however, be comiected 
with, though they amnot be deduced from, the sys- 
tematic laws of Thought' and its ultimate properties. 
And this is what we would now proceed to attempt. 

2. Our ultimate systematic Law of Thought, or 
general Metaphysical Principle, was expressed, as will 
be remembered, in the following terms: — Every Se- 
quence is the Satin/action of a correhtively determined 
Want of Oneness. And what we have now to attempt 
is to show that our Ultimate Law of History, and par- 
ticularly that conception of Causation which it assigns 
to the First Age of Humanity, is referible to, and can, 
under the actual historical circumstances of the exist- 
ence of Thought on this planet, be explained by sucli 
an idtimate systematic fact as that affirmed by this meta- 
physical principle. Let us, then, first endeavour clearly 
to understand the meaning of what I have distin- 
guished as the metaphysical principle of Correlalioii. 
Just as the physical principle of Coexistence affirms, 

' Hiitoty of CiviUnUicn, Tcl. L p. 143. 

' Compare Littrd's remvka on the abore-qiioted passage in La FUto- 
lophie poiHiee, t II. p. 06. 

■ Compare Mr. Hodgson's lemarka on Uietoij, Thtorjf of PraeUct, 
vol. II. pp. 460-7S. 
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negatively, that there is no such thing aa an isolated 
body undetenuined by coexistents, and thus possessed 
of absolute properties ; and positively, that what a 
thing is, what its form, qualities, and motions are, 
depends on the relation between itself and the system 
in which it exists; so, the metaphysical piindple of 
Correlation affirms that the sequences of thought are 
neither the products of external conditions acting on 
an internal element with no definite and spontaneous 
want and tendency of its own ; nor the products of an 
internal element with any absolute endowments of any 
kind whatever ; but are the products of the mutual 
' action of that iiindamental int^rating activity of Mind 
subjectively characterisable as Want of Oneness, and 
of those corrdative forms of Oneness which are, at 
once, results and conditions of the Mind's activity — 
Sensations and Images. Thus, on the one hand, we 
have a subjective Want of Oneness ; on the other, an 
objective pluraUty of Difierentiated Elements, And it 
is further to be remarked that those impressions which 
are the ultimate elements of the Mind's integrating 
activity are given us through channels, of which the 
correlative character is evident in what appears to me 
to be the natural Classification of the Senses. 
I. Internal or General Senses : 

Senses of the Oi^ns of Bclation, 

„ „ Nutrition, 

„ „ Eepro 

n. External or Special Senses : 

Senses of Besistance and Contact, 

,. Smell and of Taste, 

„ Heurin<r and of Sight. 
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The two main divisions of Internal or Genenil, aud 
External or Sjiecial, I would defend as a deduction 
from Bicbat's profound and most fruitful distinction uf 
two Lives, the Vegetal and the Animal;' — or as I 
should prefer to call them (in relation to the Noetic 
Life, of which they are the elements), the Animastic 
and the Ideatic life ; — the one characterised by con- 
tinuity and asymmetry, the otlier, by intermittence 
and symmetry. The subdivisions of the First Class of 
Senses evidently correspond with the three sets of vital 
organ?. The subdivisions of the Second Class differ 
only from the usual enumeration of the Senses in the 
distinction of the sense of Touch into two senses, and 
the arrangement of the six thus given into tlireu 
classes.' But the distinction of the sense of Touch 
into senses of Resistance and of Contact* is, I venture 
to think, not only justified, but required by those 
results of anatomicid study and observation of pa:-.t- 
lytics which distinguish two groups of nenres, those of 
the skin, aud those of the muscles, related to, but dif- 
fering from each otiier in their roots, and mode of 

< See BechenAtt tur la Vieet la Mori, and AiuUomit gininUe, t. 1. 
p. 73. Dr. Bain and othem constitute the ' Orgiuijc Seosatioiu,' or 
* denaatioDS of Orgpanic Ljfu,' into h BepoTBtv cUsa, but without founding 
on that theory of Uichat's, which fteems to me to gice the true feoaoD uf 
the. dUtiactlon whicii the; rightly draw. On the correspondeuce be- 
tween Bichat'B dJBtinction of the two lives, snd the disdoctioQ which 
tichopenhaiierdrew betwtwn Will &nd Intelligence, sea Dig Welt aia WiUe 
ttnd VorOdluiui; and compare F. de Csreil, Htgd et Sehoptnhaua; 
pp. 236 Bg. 

* Uompflre Mr. Neida's three claasei of nx eansee. Aiiaiogi/ of Thmight 
mtd Nature. 

* Compare Dr. Bun's c)aM of ' Feelings connected with Movement,' 
The Sentet and the IideUecl, pp. 67, flg., and what he mjb of ' Sennitlons 
bf Touch iuvolvin;; Musculu Feelings,' pp. 165, %. 
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transmission;' and two groups of sensations, the one 
enabling to appreciate tlie state ot the skin, tlie othcr» 
the state of the muscles, and either of which miiy be 
"iwralysed-while the other remains intact.' And tlic 
arrangement of these six senses in three classes is, I 
think, justified by its correspondence with those three 
classes of external physical events which are the in- 
dii-ect conditions of these senses respectively. These 
may, I think, be distiiiguiabeil as, — for the senses of 
Resistance and of Contact — • Mechanical Pressures, 
molar and molecular ; — for the senses of Smell and of 
Taste — Chemical Combinations of gases or of liquitls ; 
and for the Senses of Hearing and of Sight — Mecha- 
nical Undulations, aerial or a:therial.' Ultimately 
these six special forms of sensation are reducible to the 
two correlative classes of Time-sensations, or sensations 
of Sequence — Smell, Taste, and Hearing ; and Space- 
sensations, or sensations of Coexistence — Contact, Ite- 
sistance, and Sight* And generally in this classifica- 
tion I would remark that it presents to us the lower 
life of General Sensation, of Want, and of Unconscious 
Will, in relation to the correlative forms of those spe- 
cialized sensations from the results of which is deve- 
loped the whole incalculably vast and varied universe 
of Intellectual CognitioQ. 

' BTo«n-S4qu«rd, Journal de Iln/nologU, t. Ti. pp. 134-616, cited b; 
TuDS, De rinielligmce, L i. p. 267. 

* See Oieofeld, Dm Nivrotti ; Luidr;, TraiU da Parali/ria, &c. 

' Cl«tfiQed the«e aeaaei might also be sccoiding to their direct or 
immediate conditiona — the molecular moTementa of certaiii nerroiu 
ceotiea of the bnuD. But theee molecular movaments are not at pnaent 
aulficientl; known to enable us, in accordftnce witb their distinctimM, 
to ctastdfy, aa ;et, the wsnoea. 

* Compaie Hodgson, Time and Spact, p.'87, tig. 
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3. But DOW comes tho importaDt question. What is 
the cause of one integration rather than of another ; of 
this sequence of thought rather than of that; what 
really determines that a certain sensation, or idea, shall 
revive, attract, or associate itself with now this, and 
now that previous sensation or idea ? This is for the 
explanation of historical, as well as ^f individual 
sequences of thought, the fundamental question. It is 
true that in the law,^ or laws, of the Association of 
Ideas, we have a specific law, or specific laws, of the 
action of the Mind in those difierentiatioos and int^ra- 
tions which constitute its activity. But it is not 
enough to be able, after the fact, to refer to the Law 
of Contiguity, or to the Law of Smilarity. For one 
may have the same sensation a hundred different 
times ; and on each of these occasions it may, and stilt 
in accordance with the Laws of Contiguity and of Simi- 
larity, revive a difierent previous sensation, associate 
with itself a different image, or it may revive no pre- 
vious sensation or image at all. Take an instance. A 
student, thinking, we shall say, on this very subject of 
the Association of Ideas, rises from his chair better to 
pursue his thought in walking about. It is winter ; 
snow is drifting against the windows ; and on the 
further side of the large room he has the sensation of a 
cold wind on his forehead. He has also the sensation 
more than once of, say, tramping on a piece of coal 
carelessly dropt, or left unswept-up by his servant. 

> See Hunilton, Lectitre» on Mdaphyiia, toI. n. p. 238; Spencer, 
Princ^ta of I'tgchuioff^, p. 630 ; and Tunc, /> F IntMigeace, t. i, p. 
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These sensations, however, awaken no images, entirely 
fail to associate themselves with any ideas. But after 
a time he becomes aware that his thoughts arc running 
on quite a new subject — a pleasing but trivial fancy, — 
and at once the former train of thought on the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas is resumed in trying to discover what 
possible link of contiguity or similarity could have con- 
nected this trivial fancy with the metaphysical medita- 
tion by which it had been preceded. Such a link 
may, or may not be found. For though a link there 
certainly is, it may, according to the theory of Latent 
Thought, not have risen into OoDsciousness. But 
suppose such a link is really found, and that there is 
thus seen to have been something in common between 
the last thought of the metaphysical meditation, and 
the first of the trivial fency ; yet, though the succession 
of thought is thus brought under the laws of Associa- 
tion, is it not evident that these are merely phenomenal 
laws which afford no explanation of the cause of the 
change from the one subject of thought to the 
other? 

4. Thus, by the laws of Association, the cause of 
Association is as unexplained as, by the Law of 
Gravity, is the cause of Attraction. It is, however, 
now seen by phyaidsts ' that it may be possible to go 
beyond even the vast generalisation of Newton, and to 
attain a definite relative conception, not merely of the 
phenomenal law, but of the cause of Attraction. And 
by metaphydcians also, it is now seen that the Laws of 

' See Wbewell, Hidory of the Induaire Scitncttf Bugey, Pkytigue 
Moderntf &c. 
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Association are not ultimate,' and that we may perchance 
get beyond them to a verifiable conception of the cause 
of Association. I have iu the Introduction pointed-out 
that tlie conception of Atoms, generalised as the prin- 
ciple of Coexistence, affords, or may at least possibly 
lead to, an explanation of the cause of Attmction ; and 
that a similar explanation of the cause of Association is 
afforded by our conception of Moods, and generalisation 
of it as the principle of Correlation. Apply, then, this 
conception and principle to the explanation of such phe- 
nomena as those instanced in the foregoing paragraph. 
How can the cause of tlie sensations of cold, and of 
tramping on a particle of coal, not having associated 
\vith themselves any image or idea, be explained save 
by the fact that there was nothing in them which the then 
mood of mind coidd seize on with satisfaction ? Hence 
it was that they were left sUinding, as we may say, 
isolated. Aud as it was because there waji no change in 
the state of mental want that these sensations did not 
affect the train of nietai)hysical meditation, so it was be- 
cause there had then occurred such a change, that the 
last thought of that meditation connected itself with 
the trivial fancy. The Want of Oneness, which had at 
first its ideal satisfaction in gaining clearness on a cer- 
tain metaphysical subject, had changed to a Want 
which could promise itself satisfiiction in an easier 
direction. But though this change in the state of 
Want determined a change in the succession of thoughts ; 

' Sea, for iiutanc«, Spencer, Prmcipki of Pti/ehohgy, pp. 606, flg., 

and Hodgson, Time ami S^act, pp. :}58-n ; and compare IlAinilton, 
I-tiiuia on Mriajihyidcs, voL II. p. :.'40, aud Hume, Trtalitr of Httinan 
Jialure, Phil. Werki, vl>1. I. p. 12S. 
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yet the form of the new atate of Want, or rather the 
form in which it found satisfaction, was itself, as we 
have seen, determined by the laws of that succession. 
And so, we have an illustration of that mutual de- 
termination which is expressed in our definition of 
Moods. But further. Having thus considered the 
case of no change in a train of thought, notwithstand- 
ing the occurrence of special outward sensations ; and 
the case of such a change, notwithstanding that there 
id no such outward occurrence ; consider, thirdly, the 
resumption of the original train of thought. What is 
the cause of this resumption P Another change in the 
state of mental Want, and such a change as shows the 
intermediate state of Want to have been simply a 
Want of Rest, arising from the fatigue of a prolonged 
state of tension. 

5. To the questions, therefore, What is the cause of 
Assodation ? — ^Why is there this sequence of thought 
rather than that P — On what is it that the differences in 
Association depend? I reply generally that, among 
the multitude of sensations and images contiguous or 
similar in previous experience, that one is revived 
which best fits the present Mood, Emotion, or Volition.' 
The Law of Intelligence is, therefore, not that aflfirmed 
by Mr. Spencer, namely, that the strength of the ten- 
dency which the antecedent of any psychical change has 
to be followed by its consequent is proportionate to the 

' Aj to the influence tif emotion, pleasure, oi iotereet, m a cauM of 
Ajsocittlion, compare Brairn, rhilotophy uf tht Ilnmon Mind, Tiect. t. ; 
Tilill (James), Aniilytu of Oie Human Mind, ch. iii,, and the not«a 
thereon in the edition of J. S. Mill; HamiltOO, Work* of Seid, Note 
D * * *, p. 813 i end llodgsun, Timt and Spact, pp. 256-260, 270-70. 
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persistency of the unioD between the external things 
thej symbolise.^ For the extent to which the succes- 
sions of Thought are, as we have seen in the above illus- 
tration, determined by States of Want — Moods, Emo- 
tions, or Vohtions — ^is thus entirely ignored ; the 
strength of the internal tendency is made to depend 
entirely on the persistency of an external union ; and 
hence, no mere disclaimer of materialism can save the 
resultant philosophy fi'om being essentially material- 
isUc. But, just as without a definite subjective concep- 
tion of the Internal Spontanei^, we are necessarily 
landed in a materialistic philosophy ; so^ wUh such a 
conception of the Will, abaohtU in ito character, a phi- 
losophy is necessarily idealistic ; and only with a de- 
finite conception of the Internal Spontaneity, at once 
subjective and relative in ita character, can a philoso- 
phy be truly reconciliative of idealism and materialism ; 
reconciliative, therefore, of freedom and necessity ;' and 
so, not critical, or analytic only, but synthetic. The form, 
therefore, of the Internal Spontaneity must be conceived 

■ Principks of PtyduAtgy, pp. 620-1. 

* Defining the Will u ' tbe pa«wiig nf tm ideal motor chaoge into a 
Mai one ' (PnHciplet of Pij/chalogij, p. 613), imd atitting the Law of In- 
leUig«iK» aa above, Mr. Speoeer lofpcallj thus write* of Freedom : — 'FYom 
the oniTeTaal Uw that, other things equal, the cofaedon of pejcKical 
states is proportionate to the feequencf with which the; have followed 
one aaother in experience, it is an inevitable coroUiir;, that all actiona 
whatever must be determined b; those psychical connectiDDg which ex- 
perience has geoemted— either in the life of the individual, or in that 
general antecedent life whose accumulated results are organiaed in Iiis 
constitution ' (Ibid. p. 617). But ' Eiperience ' must, according to our 
principle of conelation, be conceived as itself the result of the mutual 
action of an internal and an external element And hence follows a doc- 
trine, not certainly of an abtoltite,hat of a conditioned Freedoni,iind of a 
Freedom the more complete, the more complete the knowledge of its Con- 
di Uoiul 
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as, ^ough determiDing, itself determined. And hence 
we ask, On what does the change in the state of Mental 
Want, — or, on what does the present Mood, the sim- 
plest form of Mental Want, — itself depend ? I would 
reply that psychical changes, varying Wants of Oneness, 
or Moods, are not so much effects as subjective aspects 
of physical changes, or varying Differential Kelations of 
our bodily organs. Hence the present Mood depends 
chiefly — as mood, temperament, and character generally 
will, I think, be found ultimately to depend — on the 
Animastic as distinguished from the Ideatic life ; and 
hence on Sensations of the first, internal, or general 
class. Thus, considering the two lives of which our 
life is composed, we see the one determining the Want 
that underlies, or rather is the subjective aspect of our 
mental Activity ; and the other, furnishing the correla- 
tive elements in the integration of which that Want is 
satisfied. But the sensations of the Animastic Life are 
the results of the relations of our bodily organs with 
the environing powers of Nature. And, aa on these 
Sensations depends the character of the Mood ; which 
again, as we have seen, is the chief element in the 
determination of the Assodataon of Ideas ; we see of how 
fundamental importance physiological considerations 
must be, both in the individual history of men, and in 
the general history of mankind. But if the Animastic 
Life determines the Mood, or special Want of Oneness, 
it is, as has been said, the Ideatic Life that furnishes, 
through its six specialized senses, the correlative Sensa- 
tions and Images, in the integration of which that Want 
is satisfied. And we thus sec how precise a correlate tlie 
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subjective conception of Moods is — as indeed the gene- 
ral principles of our Method require that it should be — • 
of the objective conception of Atoms. As the mateniil 
Atom is not conceived as an 'entity,' neither is the 
tnental Mood so conceived ; but each is conceived as an 
element of a syatem. And — if Causation is to be de- 
fined, in the way in which alone it would appear to be 
scientificiilly defined, namely, as Reciprocal Action, or 
Mutual Determination, — only through some definite 
ultimate conception of a system can, I would submit, a 
truly scientific explanation of phenomena, whetlier in 
their subjective, or in their objective aspect, possibly be 
given. 

6. Conceiving, then, the Internal Spontaneity in this 
completely relative fashion, and the Mind generally as 
in a systematic relation with what we call the World, 
it becomes of the utmost imporUince to consider the 
action of the Powers of Kature as determinants of 
the character and sequences of Thought as we find 
it exhibited in History. Now the Powers of Nature, 
in the relation in which we have here to consider 
tliem, are manifested in the character of the Climate, 
the composition of tlie Soil, and, the result of these, 
the degree of the Food- productiveness.' Looking 
down here from Stabl-Antar, we see a power of food- 

' Mr. Buckle's clasaiGcatioo of < thoBe physical n^nta by which the 
liiinian nice is^oat poweTfullf influenced, under four heads; nsmetv, 
Climate, Food, Soil, and the gf'neml Aspect of Xftture ' (toL i. p. 36), is 
evident!; illogical. For no one of the dnt three is of bo general & cha- 
nictar u the fourth, Rnd they should all three, therefore, be conddered aa 
belonging to one class. Such a class is that of the Conditions, or Powers 
of Nature, which is of coirelallTe generality with that of the Aspecia at 
Nature. 
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production which, as we recall the ferailiar glens and 
hill-aides of Scotland, with iitinoat toil cleared of 
heather and of stones, seems altogether marvellous. 
Let us trace out the fatahties of these prodigious Nature- 
powers. Nor Jet the word affright us. Rather let 
consideration of the fatality of Man's primseval existence 
teach us to glory in the freedom which is given to him, 
at length, by Science. Man is not bom, but becx)mes 
free. And strangely is Science misrepresented when 
it is said to be only a doctrine of necessity. It is, cer- 
tainly, a doctrine of necessity, in so far as it clears 
away those theological logomachies about 'Freewill,' 
which would never have arisen but for the need of 
reconciling the Semitic notion of an Almighty Per- 
sonal Creator vrith Aryan conceptions of Law and of 
Justice. The theological doctrine of Freewill is, in fact, 
but a noble, and indeed pathetic attempt on the part 
of the pigmy, Man, to justify the giant, his imaginary 
Creator, by taking all the blame of Evil on himself. 
And Science clears all this folly, noble as in aim it may 
be, away. For it shows that the sources of Evil, the 
causes of Sin and of Misery, lie, not in a once-on-a- 
time sudden, causeless, sinful choice, but in the phy- 
sical conditions of Man's existence, and the necessities 
of his development. But if Science, in the knowledge 
which it^vesofthe conditions of Man's existence, shows 
him to be, while ignorant of them, in bondage to them ; 
it shows him also to be in proportion to hia knowledge 
of these conditions, and power thence arising of modify- 
ing them, free. Science, with its doctrine of Law, thus 
b^ins, indeed, its teachings with fatality ; but only to 
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end them with giving the proud and godlike conscious- 
ness of freedom in the power which is the crown of 
knowledge. Theology, on the other hand, with its 
doctrine of Arbitrary Will, b^ins, indeed, its teachings 
with freedom ; but only to end them with giving the 
base and slavish consciousness of fatality, in the un- 
evadable coroUary of divine predestination, and human 
weakness, depravity, and damnation. 

7. Let us, then, trace out the fatality of the Nature- 
powers of the Nile-valley with the assurance that, in 
doing 90, we shall but increase our consciousness of 
that freedom which, though not bora to, we have, 
through Science, won. First of all, we see aa a nece»- 
eary consequence of the Egyptian Climate and Nilotic 
Boil, an early and vast creation of wealth. And with 
respect to these two causes of this pre-requlsite of Civi- 
lisation, we remark that the latter, the productiveness 
of the Soil, must have been here the most powerful ; 
though Climate also ia here sufficiently favourable in its 
effects on the energy and habits of the labourer to have, 
at least, greatly aided that production of wealth which 
was chiefly the result of the spontaneity of the Soil. 
But further, by these Powers of Nature is primtevally 
determined the relation between the upper and lower 
classes, and hence the whole constitution of Society, 
For this depends on the distribution of power ; this, 
on the distribution of wealth ; this, on the rate of 
wages ; this, again, on the state of the labour-market ; 
this, on the increase or diminution of the population ; 
this, on the kind and quantity of the popular food ; 
and this, evidently, on the Climate and Soil. Now, 
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the popular food of Egypt, the spontaneous growth ' of 
ita Soil and Climate, was the palm, of which the fruit 
is, at once, in the highest degree nutritious, and abun- 
dant.' And thus, the Nature-powers of the Nile- 
valley, which attain their chmax in shooting-up and 
over-shadowing us in the benignant leafage, and 
bountiful firuit of the palm, determined, not only the 
speed with which wealth was created, but the jsopor- 
tions in which it was divided. 

8. But having thus summarily traced — to do so in 
detaU were xmnecessary with Mr. Buckle's second 
chapter to refer to — the wealth of Egypt, and the 
immense difference in the social distribution of it, to 
the Physical Powers of the Nile-valley ; let us now see 
what the secondary consequences were of these econo- 
mical results of the I^ptiai^ Nature-powers. By the 
encouragement which abundance, and hence cheapness 
of food gave to the labourers to reproduce their species, 
they were, in feet, encouraged by the ironical bounty 
of Nature to overstock the labour-market gainst them- 
selves ; hence, to lower the cost of labour, and the rate 
of wages ; and hence, to leave a vaster surplus of the 
wealth of the valley in the hands of the employers of 
labour. But poverty, or a return for labour which 
gives but a sufficiency for physical needs, has, as its 
consequence, ignorance. For where is then the leisure 
to learn ? But the consequence of ignorance id super- 
stition, and of that, slavery. See, then, tiie vast 

' Wilktneon, Ancieni Eg^ptiatu, vol. n. p. 372. 
* There ia alto the dhimrra, of which brMd it made, and which jielda 
% retom of two-hnndred-and-forty for one. 

T S 
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moral and intellectual consequences that are the 
secondary results of that unequal distribution of wealth 
of which the cause is the very abundance of wealth. 
Or, is it objected that the reproduction of his species, 
to which the labourer was encouraged by the cheapness 
of bis food, did not necessarily entail a minimum 
return for his labour r* Then consider how those 
very conditions which gave cheap food were, in 
E^ypt, conditions of powerlessness against rubbery and 
oppression.* For how, in such a valley as tliat of 
Egypt, could their numbers avail the labourers in a 
demand for a juster apportionment of the wealth of 
the land ? Stronghold there was none, where discon- 
tented spirits might gather and fortify themselves ; 
evidently none could be erected on the banks, by 
the side of the impregnable fortress-temples of their 
masters ; and almost as evidently none could be main- 
tmned on the mountains on either side, because of 
their absolute waterlessness. Nor, firuitful as the soil 
was, could they, for the sake of insurrection, or 
any other purpose whatever, intermit their attention 
to it, as this fruitfiilness depended on an intricate 
system of irrigation ; and moreover, the Government 
being in possession of the river, could at any time stop 
the irrigation, by destroying the shadoofe, and canals of 
a malcontent district. And further, the mighty river, 
bountiM as to the labourer it was, was also a broad 
highway wliich would have enabled the Government 
swiftly to suppress any attempt at sodal revolution, had 

• lyw hu been pointed out bj Zinckd, Egypt of the naraoht and tl,t 
Sudirt, p. 16. 
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any boldest of Egyptian labourers been capable of the 
audacity of such a conception. To poverty, then, or to 
but a sufficiency for physical existence, the very produc- 
tiveness of the Nature-forces doomed the Egyptian la- 
bourer ; and the special conditions of that productive- 
ness condemned him to a powerlessness perpetuating 
that poverty. But the consequences of a perpetuated 
poverty are, as has been said, ignorance, superstition, 
and slavery. And to these we thus see the Egyptian 
labourer doomed by the Powers of his Oasis-valley, in 
a secondary, but no less fatal manner than to a vastly 
unequal share of the wealth which these Nature-forces, 
with 80 marvellous a productiveness, bestowed. 

9. Such, then, were the derivative effects on the 
lower classes of that unequal distribution of wealth to 
which their existence, as lower classes, was owing. 
Let us now consider the secondary consequences to the 
upper classes of that unequal distribution to which they 
also owed their relative position. First of all, they 
had evidently thus given to them immense material 
resources. But what was to be done with this vast 
surplus of wealth ? What, particularly as taxes were 
not paid in coin, but in kind, in labour, and in 
produce ? Was there not, in the mere vastness of the 
forces at their command, a stimulus to the creative 
imagination P And in what way but in imperial con- 
quests, and in monuments that shoiild be the ever- 
lastii^ wonders of the world, could they possibly think 
of making use of a wealth so vast? In what way, at 
least, save in a gross sensuality, which a noble race 
would, even without a special experience, certainly know 
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to be iu its issue anarchic and suicidal f But just as 
we found that the consequenceB of igoorance, itself the 
result of poverty, were superstition and slavery ; so we 
shall now see that the consequences of an imagination, 
stimulated to creative activity by vast material re- 
sources, were knowledge and power. For how can 
power be attained without knowledge ; and why, save 
the imagination has set an end, and conceived a design, 
should we trouble ourselves to know ? And thus we 
trace to the Physical Powers of the Nile-valley, not 
only thai accumulation of wealth which is the pre- 
requisite of Gvilisation ; but that distribution of wealth 
which created poor classes and rich ; and further, to 
these primary results of the Egyptian Nature-powers 
we trace a long train of moral and intellectual conse- 
quences: among the poorer classes, ignorance, supers 
stition, and slavery ; among the rich, an unparalleled 
grandeur of artistic ima^nation, the most profound 
and far-sighted practical knowledge, and powCT the 
most successful in realising the dreams of imagination, 
even when stimulated to Titanic sublimity. 

10. All, therefore, contended for by Mr. Buckle as 
to the importance, and indeed fatality, of the conditions 
of Climate, Soil, and Food, is admitted. Nay, we 
would point to the Powers of Nature as the deter- 
minants of a fact far more profound than any of those 
he ever attributed thereto. Not only do I admit that 
stone structures, excavated temples and tombs, and en- 
duringly bright colours depend on material conditions; 
nor only that the grandeur and beauty of the Egyp- 
tian monuments had their external determining con- 
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ditions in ariatocratic classes left free for intellectual 
occupatioD and religious enthusiasm, and great mulU- 
tudea of servile clasees kept cheaply in life ; nor only 
that such social and pohtlcal, and hence moral and 
intellectual inequaUties — all that depends on the distri- 
bution of wealth, the cheapness of labom* and the 
luxury of lasure — are determined by the Powers of 
Nature. I go further. It was, no doubt, an im- 
portant contribution to the science of History to have 
made at least more popularly clear the connection of 
auch fecta as these with the conditions of Climate, 
Soli, and Food ; and so, to hare drawn greater atten- 
tion to the historical application of that science of 
Wealth founded by Adam Smith, and to the verifica- 
tion l^ Statistics of the laws to which we are thereby 
led.^ Henceforth, the study of Economic must be 
considered to be as necessary for the historian, and 
politician, as the study of Physiol<^ to the psycho- 
logist, and educator. And just as the study of Orectic, 
a combination as it is of Physiology with Psychology, 
has, or ought to have, (aa, indeed, we have already 
indicated by our dasMfication of the Sciences and the 
Arts,) the most important practical results for Pseda- 
gogic ; so, the study of Economic we may now see to 
be the indispensable foundation of Politic.' But I go 
further. 

^ ' FoUticKl Economy mipplies the means of connecting the law« of 
phjncal agents -with the Uwa of the inequality of wealth, and therefore 
with n great Torietj of social disturbances ; while Stntistics enable iu to 
verify those laws in their widest extent' — History of CiiniuatitM, vol. i, 
p. 766. 

* la this relation Mr. Buckle spealis of ' the noble Sdenee ' of Political 
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11. I would maintain, not only that such facts as 
those abovc-instoDced, but that the most essential fact 
of all, — the character of the primitive conception of 
Causation, — is determined by the Powers of Kature. 
For, so far as all our knowledge would lead us to be- 
lieve, Man neither did attain nor could have attained 
even that lowest stage of civilization at which specu- 
lative thought be^ns, except under the physical con- 
ditions of Tropical Countries. Yet, such is, in these 
countries, the character of the Powers of Nature, and 
such is their influence in determining, not only the 
accumulation, but the distribution of Wealth, that the 
Oriental CSvilizations were necessarily based on vast 
multitudes of poor, ignorant, and enslaved labourers. 
Hence, even if the Aspects of Nature were not such as 
to inspire awe, uncertainty, and terror, and hence be 
hostile to acquisition of knowledge of the interrelation 
of phenomena ; and even if, through such knowledge, 
the nobles and priests attained to comparatively high 
conceptions of Causation; these would never be dif- 
fusetl among the people, but reserved as mysteries for 
the initiated. And in considering the causes of the 

Econnrnj as having 'Bnimportiuice ivhich it would be difficult biesagge- 
nte ' (vol. I. p. 01). ' Adam Stnith'B WetUth of Nations ' he declarea to 
be, ' luoking at ita ultimate rceults, probnbly the most iraport«nt book 
that has ever been written, and cootnining the most valuable coatri- 
butinns ever made by a einele man towards establiBfaing the priaciplea 
on which govemmentahouldhebased' (vol. i. p, 104). Andn^n, ' Well 
ma; it he »aid of Adam Smith, and without fear of contradicdoD, that 
this solitary Scotchman has, by the publication of one single work, con- 
tiihuted more towards the happiness of man than has been effected by 
the united abilities of all the statesmen and legiiilatars of whom history 
iias preserved an authentic account' (vol i. pp. 100-7). But tbia 
certainly strikes me, though a countryman of Adam Smith's, as mora 
geneioue, than judicious praise. 
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vast spread and inSueace of disastrous superstitions, 
the element of external force must never be forgotten. 
The popular mind has never been left free to choose, 
or to form its own beliefs, but has ever been instructed 
and directed by a more or less powerful organization 
of priests and soldier-allies, whose interest has lain, not 
in the weakening, but in the strengthening of Super- 
stition. But castes of soldiers and of priests are 
mainly the results of phymcal conditions. And we 
thus see that, as determinants both of ignorance and of 
servitude, the Powers of Nature have not only deter- 
mined the history of Thought and the development of 
Consciousness ; but, in thus connecting the primitive 
conception of Causation with the physical circum- 
stances of the primitive development of Thought, we 
see that the very fact of Thought having a history 
originated in physical necessities; and hence, if we 
find that the necessary Causation-theory of ignorance 
is a conception of Onesided Determination, we shall 
see that the fact that intellectual development l:>^ns 
with such a conception originated, not in any absolute 
quahty of the mind, or inherent necessity, but in the 
relation between the mental Spontaneity and those 
special Terrestrial Conditions in which Thought was, 
necessarily, as it would appear, first developed. 

12. I would then proceed now to show that the 
conception of Causation implied in the myths of Natu- 
rianism,— that Spiritism or the conception of Causes as 
Spirits, — is due simply to an ignorance of the true 
relations of things which resulted, in the way above 
shown, fix)m the economical effects of the Poweis of 
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Nature. The phenomena, from which the theory of 
Spiritism was an inference, may be distinguished as of 
three classes. And the moat penetrating light is, I 
think, thrown on the causes of this primitive concepdtm 
of Causation by the examination and explanation of 
those similar or identical phenomena of what I would 
call Homiaaism, vulgarly accounted for by a revival 
of the theory of ' Spirita.' Now the first and most Impor- 
tant of tlie phenomena which would appear originally 
to have given rise, and still to give countenance, to the 
theoty of Spirite is the fact of Appearances, not mate- 
rial, being seen, and Voices, not natural, being heard. 
But a scientific explanation of such phenomena is 
found in this profoundly important &ct, that the ulti- 
mate seats of the senses are, not their external organs, 
but certain nervous centres of the brain ; that the 
molecular movements which are the ultimate physical 
conditions of our sensations may be excited in these 
nervous centres quite independendy of external objects 
corresponding to our sensations ; and hence, that the 
necessary and sufficient condition of sensation is an 
action merely of the nervous centres.' In the deter- 
mination, by vivisection, of the fimctions of the Fons 
Varolii' and Corpora Quadrigemina,' these centres 
seem to have been identified for all the senses, save 
that of smell. The fact, then, is that it is not neces- 
sary that any such object should exist, as our eye 
assures us that we see, and our ear tells us that we 

' See Taine, De rinitSiffniee, t. I. 1. iv. ; L»i CondUimu phgtigiui 4m 
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hear. It is by do means necessary that, in order to 
see objects, or hear voices, there should proceed &om 
fin external object raya that impinge on the retina of 
the eye, or vibrations which strike the drum of the 
ear. It is sufficient, in the one case, that there be 
merely certain molecular motions in the Corpora 
Quadrigemina; sufficient, in the other, that there be 
certaiu molecular motions in the Pons Varolii. For 
the causes of these molecular motions are not neces< 
sarily external objects, but may be internal influences 
proceeding either from a disordered state of the 
oiganism, or &om the mental suggestions either of a 
dominant idea, or of another mmd. Who that has 
fully realised the consequences and general bearings 
of this great feet will deem the evidence commonly 
offered in favour of the objective reality of super- 
natural sights and sounds anything but simply igno- 
rant, irrelevant, and puerile? For the evidence that is 
offered for such occurrences establishes, at most, the 
veracity of the persons who report them ; while the 
essential thing is, not proof of this, but proof that there 
were no such subjective causes at work as we know to 
be capable of pivducing phenomena apparently ob- 
jective. But where is such proof to be found ; where 
is there more than, at most, a dim consciousness that 
sucb proof is needed ; and where is there not proof of 
subjective conditions perfectly sufficuent to produce the 
phenomena ignorantly attributed to supernatural ob- 
jective beings ? 

13. But a theory of ' Spirits' being thus suggested 
as the very natural and reasonable inference from such 
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pheDomena as immaterial Appearances and Voices, 
not otherwise then explicable, two other great dasHes 
of phenomena tended to confirm men in this theory. 
Of these, the first to be noted are phenomena of 
Motions unquestionably not caused by ordioary material 
impulses. But we now know that motions which must 
formerly have appeared explicable only by the action 
of Spirits are to be clearly explained either from the 
development of electric and magnetic forces, or gene- 
rally, of vibrations ; or from the great phy&io-paycho- 
li^cal fact that muscular movements are unconsciously 
produced, not only by present mental ideas, but by 
forgotten mental impressions. This is the fact which 
especially applies to the explanation of Table-turning. 
And this would appear to be the only phenomenon 
peculiar to modern Spiritism;^ though it is doubtful if 
there is even this single peculiarity' in the contemporary 
epidemic ; doubtful whether we do not find it distinctly 
recorded only because people, in former times, had 
* supped too full of horrors,' to make such a trifle as 
Table-turning appear worth mentioning. But if we have 
not an identical, we have, at least, a similar, and simi- 
larly explicable ancient fact in the movements of the 
Magician's Wand, or Divining Kod. And M. Chevreuil's 
explanation of the ancient,* confirms and elucidates 
Faraday's explanation of the modem phenomenon* of 

■ 'On n'a MgnsU nulla put ulleun qae ilana I'd Tenement content- 
poKin, i ma connusaance du DKnoe, les loumoiemeots de tablea, mU* 
ftgitatioD des meubles, et txa tapolementa.' — lAUxi, Midtcau et MMtami, 
p. 66. 

* ' Car M. Ghevreuil a ddterrS un texte ancien, obscur il est TTsi, mail 
qui semble bien lea indiquer.* — Ibid. p. 48. 

* BagtietU tSnnaloire. * Mhenaum, Julj- 2, 18S3. 
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muscular movementg unconsciously determined by 
mental states. That these mental states should not ne- 
cessarily be present ideas, but may be past and forgotten 
mental impressions, is certainly very remarkable. Yet the 
&ct that much mental work ia done without conscious- 
ness has been acknowledged since the time of Leibnitz ; 
was worked out by Sir W. Hamilton in his theory of 
Latent Thought;' and, as stated by Dr. Laycock,^ 
suggested to Dr. Carpenter his theory of Unconscious 
Cerebration.' And the natural explanation by this 
fact of phenomena of motion-produced sound, appa- 
rently indicative of the action of supernatural intelli- 
gent agents, should seem to be clear and complete.* 

14. But there is a third great class of phenomena 
which has confirmed men in that theory of Spirits, 
originally suggested by what seemed the clearest testi- 
mony of the senses. Uuder this third clas^ we 
would include those extraordinary states assumed, gifts 
shown, and influence exerted by certain individuals 
which would certainly at first appear exphcable only 
on a theory of the action of supernatiu^ beings. But 
of all such phenomena a subjective, and natural 
explanation is now ^ven by this third great fact. 
The automatic or spontaneous activity of thought may 
dther have no one definite aim or direction whatever, 
and so, be determined entirely by outward suggestion ; 
or, on the other hand, expectation, or a dominant idea 

' Lieturei on MtU^Aytiet, to), i. 

* On CAc R^Ux Action of the Brain (1844). 
> Human hynology, (Stb EditioD, 1863). 

* See Quarterly Review, Electro'Sioloffif and Memneritm, 1863, and 
Si>irii«alitm, 1872. 
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may give to it an aim and direction so definite and 
determined as to exclude all suggestion from without; 
and in both cases these mental states will manifest 
themselves in physical phenomena. And such a gene- 
ralisation would appear to include everything essential 
in thte more detailed statement of the eminent author of 
the article, in which the * Quarterly ' examined, in 1853, 
the pretensions of Electrobiolc^ and Mesmeriam, and 
to have the further advantage of being free of terms or 
phrases introducing the vexed question of the nature 
of the WUl. ' From the sum,' he says, ' of the principles 
we have been enunciating it will follow, that, if the 
human mind should lose for a time its power of 
volitional self-direction, it cannot shake off the yoke 
of any " dominant idea," however tyrannical, but mvM 
execute its behests ; — ^it cannot bring any notion with 
which it may be possest to the test of common sense, 
but must accept it, if it be impressed on the conscious- 
ness with adequate force ; — it cannot recall any fact, 
even the most familiar, that is beyond its immediate 
grasp ; — ^upon any idea, therefore, with which it may 
be possest, the whole force of its attention is for the 
time concentrated, so that the most incongruous con- 
ception presenta itself with all the vividness of reality ; 
— and finally, if the automatic activity of the mind, 
when freed from the controUing power of the teiU, 
should depend more upon external than upon hUemal 
Bu^estion, and should hence take no determijiate 
direction of its own, one idea may be readily substituted 
for another by appropriate means ; and the whole state 
of the convictions, the feelings, and the impulses to 
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action may be thus altered from time to time, without 
the least perception of the strangeness of the transition.' * 
The facts thua summariaed apply more particularly 
to the explanation of those phenomena vulgarly called 
Mesmeric or Magnetic, scientifically, Hypnotic. And 
had it been known that, as Mr. Braid discovered. Hypno- 
tism and the consequent phenomena may be produced, 
not only by the eye or influence of another person, but 
equally well by oneself on oneself, by tneans, for 
instance, of any bright object held before the eyes ; 
and had it been known also to what the wondrous 
motions of the Magician's Wand and Divining Rod were 
really, as M. Chevreuil showed, due ; not only would 
the theory of Spiritism have lost much of its apparent 
probability, but priests and sorcerers would have been 
deprived of what should seem to have been potent 
instruments for exciting awe, confirming in supersti- 
tion, and procuring obedience. But suppose that 
the three great &cts just-«tated are not suffident 
scientifically to explain all the phenomena that have 
given rise to, or still countenance the theory of * Spirits ' 
— suppose there are residual phenomena not explicable 
by any one, or any combination of the above-stated 
fects, we are fer from being at the end of our scientific 
resources of explanation. Only be it remembered that 
a scientific explanation is ever an explanation starting 
from known or verifiable facts, and involving the notion 
of mutual determination. And as illustrative of such 
a further explanation of ' Spiritist ' phenomena, I would 

' ElcHro-Siology itnd Memtawm \ii iha QuorfeWyifaircKr, Septctnlier, 
18-W, p. 610, Compare Carpenter's Princi^tt of Human rhytiotogy, and 
Holland, C:hopttr» on Mtntal Phyiiologj/, 
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venture to suggest such au hypotheaia oF Solidarity, 
or rather 6uch an application of the fact of Sohdarity, 
aa that below-noted.' For I am inclined to think that 

■ This bypotbeeii ia but a combination of these highest geoenlisa- 
tiona of Modern Sdence, namely ; the coDceptioa of bodiea as sjatems 
of molecular motion ; the conception of bodies, further, nut aa i»oIat«d, 
but aa acting mechanicallj on each other aa parts of a system ; and 
th« eonceptjon of mental states and changes as having eqnivalentB in 
atates and changes of molecular motion. Let, then, bodies, conceiTed 
as aysteinH of motion, bs further conceived, in accordance with that 
hypothesis of Matter su^eated by Faraday, {ExptrimeiUal Jiesmrcb*, 
loL II. p. 284, and voL III. pp. 44 fig.), confirmed by thooe facts which 
destroyed the theory of electrical induction being an 'action at a dis- 
tance ' {Ibid. Series xi.), and further deTeloped in my conception of 
Mutually -determining Atoma, — let bodies be conceived, not as isolated, 
but Hs pFLTta of a aystani, and as acting universally on each other through 
mechanical ' lines of force,' variously deflect«d in their mutual action, 
but directly, or indirectly exerting influence in spherea of quite indefiiiite 
extent. And further, let the accepted fact of psychology bo borne in 
mind, that all mental action whatever is but an aspect of a certtun 
mechanical action ; every fueling, every thought, every desire or volition 
implyinf^, rather than being a cunaequence of certain molecular motions, 
and niecbanical cbangea And yet further, let some bodies he conceived 
ae either permanently or occasionally more capable than othera of aSbcU 
ing, and being affected by the linea of force from other bodies. Then, 
jnat aa the molecular motion of any one orgiui of an animal body vary- 
ingly affecla, and ia affected by the dynamic equilibrium of every other 
organ j ao may individual bodies, conceived as systems of motion, not 
only vsryingly alfbct, and be affected by each other through a mechanic 
cally conceived medium ; but such influence may be a consequence of 
mental actiona which, if they have all mechanical equivalents, would, 
through a medium, be mechanically communicable. For suppose a 
mental change takes place in an individual, and be becomes poaeeaaed by 
a certain atrong feeling or deure. On its material side, this mental 
^ange, and supervening condition is a certain change, and supervening 
state of molecular motion. If, then, other bodiea, and particularly oiher 
animatiid bodiea, are syatems of molecular motion ; and if all bodiea 
are more or less directly connected through mechanical lines of force 
raying out from each, and varying in character with the mechanical 
and psychological state of each ; then, a change in the mental condi- 
tion of an individual, being a change also in his state of molecular 
motion, mtiU affect the mechanical alatea, and hence mental conditiona 
of others, though unquestionably, such influence may be so infinlteaiQial 
as to be quite incogntsable. 
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such facta »s, for instance, some of those of which we 
disguise from ourselves the wonder by ghbly calling 
th«n * iastiactive ; ' those pei'hapa, also, of the con- 
tagion of ideas, and particularly of religious en- 
thusiasms; those, generally, of the imconscious co- 
temporaoeity of «milar mental states, and ideas ; those 
also of the peculiar influence exerted by certain 
individuals ; and, further, facta of verified dreama, 
sudden unaccountable anxieties, and strange impulseii 
of which so many persona can tell in reference to 
others to whom they have been tenderly attached, and 
who have been in distress while they have been 
absent — such facta as these, or some of them, may, 
I am inclined to think, possibly be found to require 
for the completion of their scientific, and the destruc 
tion of their spiritist explanation, some further develop- 
ment of the conception of Mutual Determination. 
And thus there may, after all, be found to be truth in 
Magic. For Magic, as the great thinkers of Alezandna 
desired, at least, to conceive and practise it, was not 
a supernatural theurgy, but a natural science. They 
conceived the world as a whole, of which the diverse 
parts correspond to, and react on each other in the 
same way as the organs of a single body. Just as they 
endeavoured to reduce the myths of religion to philo- 
sophy, they attempted to base the arts of magic on all 
that was then known a3 physical, physiological, and 
psychological science.' 

And should, therefore, facts be found to requure and 

■ See Vacherot, Hitloirt d» f&ok iAkximdrie, t u, pp. 146-6 ; and 
compMO HauTj', La Magit et FAttrologit, p. 91. 
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to Wiirrant such an hypothesis of Solidarity as that 
which I have suggested, there may be found to be no 
less of truth in the Magical notion of Mutual Inilueoce, 
than Faraday has acknowledged that there was ia the 
Alchemical notion of Transmutation.' 

15. But confining ourselvee here to the consideration 
of the three above-stated seta of facta by which the 
vast majority, at least, if not all the phenomena, from 
which Spiritism, the Philosophy of the First Age of 
Humanity, was the general inference, are now other- 
vise explained; we have to note that these general facts 
may themselves be generalised, and the meaning of them 
be thus made more evident. For it will be observeil 
that the tendency of each of these three general facts 
is to show the potent^' of subjective causes in the pro- 
duction of phenomena. They may, therefore, I think, 
be all generalised into this one great fact, namely, that 
Subjective Causes produce phenomena which, by the 
uninstructcd mind, may reasonably be attributed to 
Objective Causes. But see what a sudden and immense 
Terification this is of our Ultimate Law of History. 
This Law aflSrms Prepress to be essentially an advance 
from a conception of Onesided Determination, in which 
the Subjective and the Objective are not duly dis- 
tinguished, to a conception of Mutual Determination, in 
which there i^, at length, a due distinction of these two 
elements, or classes of forces. And we now see that 
the conception of Onesided Determination, the concep- 
tion of Causes as * Spirits,' arises from nothing else but 
just a. non-differentiation of Subjective and Objective, 

' Erprrtmattal SrMtaixkt*, Tol. III. 
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a non-diacerament of what ia due to merely Subjective 
Forces ; a non-recognition of the laws of Mental Ac- 
tivity. But seeing this, we see also that it is just by a 
differentiation of Subjective and Objective, just by a 
discernment, or recognition of what is respectively due 
to Internal Forces and Esternnl Conditions, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is chiefly to be 
characterised ; and hence, we see further that there 
could liave been an advance from the earlier to the 
later mode of conceiving Causation only by means of 
a great period of Transition in which, through the 
Differentiation of Subjective and Objective, preparation 
was made for the final conception of their Eeciprocal 
Action, and hence, for the conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. The Tlieory, then, of Spirits 
originated simply in not distinguishing what has reaUty 
merely as part of one's own present consciousness firom 
what has an independent reality ; from not distinguiidi- 
ing what has its cause in oneself, from what has ita 
cause in something outside of oneself; and stories, 
therefore, of Spirits which characterise the whole 
mythology of Naturianbm originated, not in the 
existence or action of such beings, but simply in a 
mental activity undisciphned as yet in distinguishing 
wliat is due merely to personal, and what to indepen- 
dent outward forces. But as the Scientific theory of 
Causation has arisen from a larger, and more accurate, 
so this Spiritist theory arose from a narrower, and 
less accurate, knowledge of the relations of things, 
or, in a word, from ignorance. Ignorance, however, 
we have seen to be the nece^ary result of those 
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gpecial Terrestrial Conditions under which Thought 
waa, necessarily also, as it would appear, first deve- 
loped. And so, our theorem is proved that, not from 
any absolute quality of the Mind ; and still less iranx 
any such actual existences as 'spirits;' but simply from 
the peculiar, and probably necessary conditions of 
mental development, philosophic Thought b<^n with 
conceiving Causes as Spirits; bt^an with the concep- 
tion of Causation as a Onesided Determination ; began 
with the theory of Spiritism. But it is in this Philo- 
sophy, thus resulting from nothing higher than an 
ignorance determined by the economical effects of the 
Powers of Nature ; it is in this Spiritist Philosophy that 
the Naturian Mythology, and every theological Mytho- 
logy whatever has its root. The Philosophy, indeed, of 
Spiritism is the soil from which these branched mytho- 
Ic^es naturally and necessarily spring. And hence, in 
showing of what phenomena the Spiritist Philosophy 
was the generalisation, we analyse, as it were, the soil 
which produced these Mythologies. And, in discover- 
ing the mental facts which I have above stated, and so 
neutralising the elements of that soil, we destroy, not 
the roots only of the Mythologies which it has pro- 
duced, but the very soil in which they were rooted. 
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SECTION III. 
THE aEPLELTIOK OF NATURE IN THE NILE-VALLET. 

1. Having thus Been what is the theory of Causa- 
tioD implied in the myths of Naturiaoism, and what is 
the origin ol that theory, the theory of Spiritism ; we 
eee at once both what the character is, and what is the 
origin of the character of the Consdousness in which 
the aspecto of Nature are primsBvaUy mirrored. But 
before proceeding fiirther to show that the great myth 
of Osiris is but a reflection of Nature in a Conscious* 
ness conceiving causes as ' spirits,' let me briefly point 
out the prodigiously momentous and &r-reachiQg 
effects of that primitive conception of Causation, of 
which the character is determined, as we have seen, 
by the economical efiects of the Powers of Nature. 
The one distinctive characteristic of Man as compared 
with other animal races is progress. But why ? Be- 
cause, speaking generally, men alone inherit, add to, 
and transmit tradition. See, then, how necessarily 
determinative of the whole after-history of Thought 
was the character of its primitive conceptiona. Sae 
how great was the error, already noted, of Mr. Buckle 
in affirming 'the great division between European 
Civilization and Non-European Civilization to be the 
basis of the philosophy of history,' ' the feet being that 
the most important elements of civilization, the re- 
ligious beliefe of Europe, are all founded on traditional 

* Sidory ef Ciit'ttnlMM, toL I. pp. 1S8-0. 
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conceptions of OrienUl origin. And see how vast is 
the revohition involved in tracing to their source all 
Spiritist concei)tion9 whatever, and even such last the- 
istic beliefs as those which, with all his antitheoI<^cal 
zeal, were still cherished by Mr. Buckle ; the vast revo- 
lution involved in discovering them to be but forms of 
that primitive conception of Causation, the untruth of 
which is almost sufficiently evidenceil by the conditions 
of its origin and diffusion. This discovery and the revo- 
lution made by it are due to Philosophy. And hence 
such a difference of function, as implies the very reverse 
of such an isolating division as Mr. Buckle contended 
for, is to be recognised between the East and the West 
in the general history of Humanity. The thiukers of 
the West, amid Aspects of Nature that, as Mr. Buckle 
has pointed out, were mare favourable to the develop- 
ment of the reason than of the imagination, have, iu the 
fearless investigation of the interrelations of pheno- 
mena, arrived, at length, at the conception of Causation 
as Mutual Determination. But this progress has been 
made in the midst of, and in opposition to those Spirit- 
ist or theological conceptions of Causation derived 
fi-om the East. And hence the true ' basis of tlie Phi- 
losophy of History ' is the conception, not of a ' great 
division ' which isolates the West from the East, but 
of a functional difference which brings East and 
West into more evident correlation, and necessary 
connection. 

2. Now, in showing that the Eeligious of the First 
Age of Humanity are reflections of Nature, and hence 
rightly distinguished by the name of Naturiauism, and 
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in showing, more particularly, that the myth of Osiris 
is a reflection of the Powers and Aspects of Nature in 
the Nile-valley ; I would first point-out that such a 
conclusion is but a atroUary from our fundamental 
metaphysical principle of Correlation, and hence sup- 
ported by all those facts and reasonings which tend to 
the establishment of that principle. For this principle, 
as we have seen, presents to us all human notions 
whatever, even those reckoned, by the idealist school of 
metaphysidans and moralists, 'innate,' as really pro- 
ducts only of the mutual action between, on the one 
hand, Sensations and Images as determined and deter- 
mining coexistents, and, on the other hand, that fun- 
damental Integrating Activity of the mind which, 
in its subjective aspect, appears as Want of One- 
ness. It is the sublime force of this Want and Ac- 
tivity, and the fact that the results of it are, through 
language, transmitted, accumulated, and transformed — 
it is this that distinguishes the mind of Man from that 
of the noblest even of his Elder Brethren. This Want 
and Activity difleriug not in kind, but in sublimity of 
development, from that which manifests itself in the 
brute, is that 'active principle and anticipation' of 
which the great English Platonist, in the passage which 
I have taken as motto to this chapter, speaks as en- 
abhng the mind 'to comprehend' Nature, 'correspond, 
and vitally sympathise with it,' not hearing in it ' but 
mere noise and sound and clatter,' but an ' intellectual 
music and harmony,' wherewith it is '(nvished and 
enthusiastically transported.' And it is to the reoipro- 
cal action between this * active principle and anticipa- 
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tion,' this Want and Activity, on the one hand, and (m the 
other, the Powers and Aspects of Nature, that I would 
tnice the origin of the Mytholc^es of Katurianism. 

3. For myths are the score, as it were, of tiiat muac 
which the human Mind hears in Nature ; die score of 
that music discoiu'sed by the pipe of Pan ; and the 
necessary creation of beings in whom Want of Oneness* 
and spontaneous Integrating Activity, mauifesU itself 
in those highly developed forms which we call gene- 
ralising reason, and poetic ima^nation. Id myths, iacts 
do not appear in ^e simple form which would be 
adequate to their particular expression, but in a geoeral 
and ideal form determined by the genius of the people, 
and the symbolism of their language.^ A myth, in the 
true sense of the wortl, may be defined as an ideal con- 
ception which is the symbol of an actual verity* 
Myths, if we use the term in this general sense, belong 
to the Bcienti6c, as well as to the theological stage of 
human intelligence. And in the formaticm of theolo- 
gical as well as of scientific myths, the im^ination has 
had to conform itself to the condition of not opposong 
itself to the general state of knowledge. But in the 
period to which the latter clafs of myths distinctively 
belong, the knowledge with which they have to be in 
accordance has so immensely increased as to have given 

' Compnre Slraiua, Xeftoi Jmu, b. I. Eiuleitung, $ R, bb. 29 : -' Beedmint 
HMD bieoBcb von Seitm der ^nannten Foweber (Onbler, ScbelHngr, uad 
Bniier) den Mjthiu id All^meinen ola Dantvlluog oiner BcRebtniheit, 
Oder eiiies Oedsiikeoa in gescbicbtlicbar, Kber, durcb di« mnDlichf phan- 
liieie-reiche I>enk-und-9prachwei»e des Alt»rthum», beRtiniintBT Form.' 

' CompHia Littrd, Aeant'pnipoi to hi« triinalation ot Ibe Littn Jam, 
p. XX. : — ' Une conceplioD ideals, mais renleriuiuit une vititi inlenia 
qu'oD retrouve quand on veut.' 
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an entirely new conception of Causation ; and hence 
the vast difference between the ideal conceptions of 
this period, and those of the theological age. With us, 
the difficulty is to stimulate the imagination to the em- 
brace of all the facts actually known. With them 
of old, the difficulty was to restrain the imagination 
within the very narrow circuit of known facta ; though 
for the most part, unfortunately, they were not aware 
of any such difficulty, because unaware of any such 
duty; and hence the mythic symbol, the ideal concep- 
tion was BO overelaborated as speedily to obscure utterly, 
to all but the initiated, or those of keenest insight, the 
original fact. Compare, for instance, such an ideal 
conception aa that of the life, death, and resurrection of 
Osiris ; or that of the Soul, and its Other-world pro- 
gress to the Kegion of Sacred Kepose ; compare such 
ideal conceptions with those, for instance, of TTniversal 
Gravitation, and Eternal Evolution. The latter, no less 
than the former, are myths in that general sense above 
assigned to the term. Universal Attraction, and Eter- 
nal Evolution, no less — perhaps one ought rather to 
say infinitely more— -than the stories of Osiris and of 
the Departure into Light, are magnificent achievements 
of the Mind's integrating activity, sublime satisfactions 
of its want of Oneness. But though, as ideal concep- 
tions, these later myths are no more absolutely veri- 
fiable than the earlier; ytt are they symbols, or repre- 
sentations of reality accordant with an infinitely greater 
nmnber of actual objective fects ; and the more com- 
pletely the facts shine, as it were, through the symbol, 
the more perfect It is. 
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4. Certain I^^yptolt^era — after the manner of those 
scholars who, with all their classical knowledge, have so 
little penetrated to, and drunk of that classical spirit 
which is, in fact, identical with the spirit of Science,' 
that they would have us see divine adumbrations of 
Christian theology in Greek mythology, — certain 
Ejryiitologers have, by that Christian character of 
Osirianism which we shall have in the nest chapter 
to point out, been led to maintain for the Osiiis- 
myth an origin in some sort of supernatural reve- 
lation. But tlic hypothesis of such an origin is only 
anotlier example of the Spiritist theory of events, 
and its refutation, Uke that of this tlieory generally, 
is twofold ; in showing, first, that tlie phenomenon 
may bo naturally explained ; and secondly, that 
the supernatural theory of it belongs to but the pri- 
mitive stage of the conception of Causation. Such 
a twofold refutation I have, at least, indicated in 
defining myths generally as ideal conceptions, the 
symbols of actual facts ; in referring to the mind's 
fundamental integrating activity, or Want of Oneness, 
aa the active force in the creation of such ideal con- 
ceptions ; and in pointing-out that, under the primitive 
conditions of the action of this myth-weaving activity, 
it was given for the threads of its loom but such figments 
as Spirits. In the case of the Osiris-myth, the facts were 
simply those of the Sim's annual and daily motions, 
and the plienomena therewith connected. Or, stating 
this from a subjective point of view, the external 

' And tbo fact of this identity of spirit solves, as 1 think, the questioo 
of the pUce of classical etudiiis iii a couiplete scientilic educatiou. 
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(leteiiniQants of the Osiris-myth were simply a cer- 
tain sequence of Sensations, and such Images of au 
infinite Splendour, a death-environment of Life, and 
eternal Rebirth, as we have in our own experience veri- 
fied as those naturally connecting themselves with 
the sensations derived from Nature in the oasis-valley 
of the Nile. These sensations and images were the 
matter, so to speak, on which worked the integrating 
activity, and Want of Oneness of the primaval E^ptian 
mind ; and in the reciprocal action of Uiis integrating 
activity and the£e sensations and images, we find the 
cause of the creation of the Osiris-myth. Curious it, 
no doubt, is that so elaborately splendid a myth as that 
of Osiris should have, as kernel of actual verity, only 
such phenomena as those of, or connected with, the 
Sun's annual and daily course ; wonderful that an ideal 
conception should have so immensely transcended and 
altogether transformed simple natural facts in a story 
of the birth, Ufe, and death of a God-Man, a vision of 
departure into Light, and doctrines of Incarnation, 
Future Judgment, and Punishment or Eeward ; tra- 
gical that, notwithstanding the utter unreality of these 
imaginings, they should have exercised so incalculable 
an historical influence. 

5. And yet, I venture to think that, the more fully 
and carefully we consider what would deductively 
appear to be the necessary, and what inductively we 
find to be the actual results of the reciprocal action of 
the Mind's spontaneity of Integrating Activity and Want 
of Oneness, and Nature's Powers and Aspects; the 
more unevadable will seem the conclusion, that to 
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auch a reciprocal action, and — however like it may 
be to the distinctive myth of Christianity — to no 
supernatural revelation, must be traced the myth of 
Osiris. For, as we have seen, the Physical Conditions, 
under which Humanity waa developed, were such as 
neceesarily to determine an originally ignorant, and 
Undifferentiating conception of Caxisation. But this con- 
ception of Causation is the very matter of the Osiris- 
myth ; the very stuff of which it is woven ; and all the 
rest is mere arrangement and colouring. Yet further. 
The Powers of Nature, as we have also seen, were such 
fis, in detennining at once a large production, and an 
unequal distribution of wealth, to create two very dis- 
tinct sodal classes ; one, few in numbers but rich, and 
leisured ; the other, immensely numerous, but indigent, 
and laborious. And Osirianism is in this a most 
striking reflection of the Powers of Nature, that it 
presents, on the one hand, evidences of high thought 
and deep emotion; and, on the other, fecta of the 
grossest and most debasing superstition ; on the one 
hand, glimpses, at least, of a highly philosophical 
esoteric doctrine ; on the other, fullest views of an 
idolatrous exoteric doctrine, the too! of priestly domi- 
nation. And thus, the multitudinous idolatry of popu- 
lar Osirianism is ti-aced to the fact generally of the 
I^typtian religion being, like all primseval religions, 
founded and — considering the conditions of the pri- 
mitive development of Thought — necessarily founded 
on the philosopliy of Spiritism ; and to the fact, more 
particularly, of the Physical Powers of the Nile valley 
being such as to have caused the vast mass of the 
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people to esist ia the superstitious ignorance and sub- 
missive obedience of — poverty. 

6. But consider now the relation of the subjective 
Aflpects to the objective Powers of Nature. Subjective 
are, no doubt, both the Powers and the Aspects of 
Nature; subjective, in the profoundest sense, ia the 
External World still, however it is viewed. For the 
sudden rapt ioiaginatlon of the poet — 



was, in &ct, so far as there was truth in it, but that 
lifelong thought of the contemporary philosopher froua 
the enunciation of which our Modern Period dates— 
Cogito, ergo sum. But though fully acknowledging 
the profound subjectivity of all phases of Existence, 
states of Consciousness may still be distinguished aa 
subjective and objective ; and the correlation of such 
states, and hence, the correlation of the objective 
Powers, and the subjective Aspects of Nature, exa- 
mined. Now, what we call the Powers of Nature is 
but Nature considered in its relation to the bodily 
organism, and social organisatioD of Man ; while that 
which we distinguish as the Aspects of Nature is but 
Nat4irc considered in relation to the integrating ac- 
tivity of the mind of Man. And we see the relation 
of the Powers to the Aspects of Nature in this, that the 
Nature-powers of the Nile-valley, in the way in which 
they supplied the physical wants of Man, and hence, 
influenced his social organisation, tended, at the same 
time, to produce or maintain in him such mental capa- 
dties of generalisation and of emotion as I have above 
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ascribed to the ancient Kliamites, in attempting to realise 
and depict the Aspects of Nature as reflected in their 
primaeval consciousness. Tribes utterly savage, wander- 
ing over a barren soil in an uncertain climate, have not 
food enough for the botly, largely to reflect Nature in 
their mind. Yet even so, there is a correlation between 
the monstrosity and incohercncy of the Aspects of Na- 
ture, in their necessarily incomprehensive view of it, and 
the sterility and storrafulness of the Powers of Nature. 
But high generalisation and noble emotion imply the 
satisfaction of bodily wants, and a certain security and 
leisure. And the Powers, thei'efore, of Nature must 
be beneficent, if its Aspects, in a priniffival conscious- 
ness, are beautiful. And so, from beautiful Aspects of 
Nature we may ai^ue to beneficent Powers of Nature. 
In a word, the Aspects of Nature are ever relative to 
the character of the cousciousnesa ; and as the character 
of the consciousness is mainly determined primsevally by 
the Powers of Nature, there must evidently be a cor- 
relation between the objective Powers, and the sub- 
jective Aspects of Nature. 

7. And now as to the verification of our assumption 
that some such impressions as those made upon our- 
selves of infinite Splendour, of the environment of 
Life by Death, and of eternal Rebirth, were thase 
made on the creators of the Gods, and builders of the 
Monuments of Egypt. For ' the reception of a certain 
impression from certain Aspects of Nature implies,' I 
have said, ' certain coexistent conditions in the physical 
characteristics, the mental capacities, and the social or- 
gSnisation of the people, and certain sequential effects 
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in the distiiigitishing features of tlieir religious ideals, 
and the expression of them in Art.' First, then, the 
consideration of the physical characteristics, the mental 
capacities, and the social organisation of the Ancient 
Egyptians, will be found, I think, to verify our belief 
that the impressions they received from Nature were 
probably distinguished by, at least, comparatively high 
intellectual generalisation, and comparatively deep 
moral feeling. And hence, we may feel satisfied 
that, in the mere fact of implying such character- 
istics, there is no improbability that the impressions 
which we have ourselves received from the Aspects of 
Nature here, were such as those primffivally received 
by the creators of the Egyptian Gods. In this, 
however, we have but a negative verification. Let 
us consider more particularly whether we do not find 
in Osirianism reflections of Nature actually similar 
to those which have been impressed on our own con- 
sciousness. What Bay its Eecords, literary and artistic ? 
What, its Scriptures, and its Monuments ? For Sounds 
and Forms are the elements of two difierent orders of 
Language. Neither sort of language can be thoroughly 
uiiderstocjd without the other. And hence the languages - 
that address respectively the Ear and the Eye are, 
in their mutual relation, Uke a bilingual inscription. 
Now, when we turn to the Sacred Books of the 
Osiriao Religion, do we not find in that drama of the 
Departed Soul which is represented in the most ancient 
of them, the Funereal Eitual, a verification of what, 
from our own experience, we have assumed that the 
ancient Kliamiles were, by their entrance into, and 
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abode in the Kile oasis-valley, impressed with as the 
great facts of Existence — an infinite Splendour, a death- 
environment of Life, and an eternal Bebirth? Bo wg 
not find in the central ideas of Osirianism, and par- 
ticularly in the degree in which they possessed, and 
the manner in which they were expressed by the 
Ancient Egyptians, but a detailed uttemuce of what 
we have Rssumed to have been their fundamental con- 
ceptions, or rather emotions of Existence ? Are not 
the ideas of Death, Judgment, and Immortality, in the 
gravity and splendour with which they are presented 
in the Osirian Beli^on, and in it, more than in any 
other primtBval religion, made prominent — are not 
these ideas as thus presented evidently derived, even 
from such impressions as have been made on ourselves, 
by the great features of the Osirian land P Consider 
it. Do not the Aspects of Nature and the Myths of 
Osirianism seem so to complete eadi other, that the 
one is but the counterpart of the other? Are not, in 
these Myths, the impressions received of Existence but 
woven, by the Mind's integrating activity, into a 
magnificent tale P And is not Osirianism, thus, but a 
re-reflectioD, as it were, ia the mirror of Consciousness 
of the Aspects of Nature ? 

8. And now look at the Monuments. Wander over 
that great plain which, on the outskirts of the Libyan 
Desert, bears on its rocky, but sand-cj^vered platform, 
Bome sixty Pyramids, in three grouped masses, northern, 
central, and southern ; descend the low-roofed shdes, 
and grope through the secret passages to the lofty 
vaulted chambers of the Royal Sarcophagi, in tlie heart 
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of the rock, under these Titanic cairns ; and filling yaur- 
seif with the wonders of that plain, get down into that 
vast subterranean Hall, alternately, on either side of 
which, are the chambers that vault the Sarcophagi 
of the Sacred Bulls. Or, at Thebes, ride past the 
famed Colossi, and the voiced Statue that, of old, 
hailed the morning-sun through the once many-streeted 
plain, round which curve the Memnonian Mountains, 
up the rocky defile, at the back of the hills, to tJie 
Tombs of the Kings ; enter the sloping galleiies leading 
to transversal halls, ever deeper, and grander, and all 
covered with mystic sculptures, still glowing with gor- 
geous colours in the depths of the pyramidal moun- 
tains; and, returning, see by moonlight the sublime 
ruins of Kamak, all oversculptured with an historic 
literature. Finally, having moored during the night 
at Aboo-Simbel, suddenly behold, in the morning, 
the colossal Gods that, in the unutterable majesty of 
their serene beauty, sit enthroned before the Ethiopian 
Temple of the Sun. Are we not justified in con- 
sidering the characteristics of these monuments, their 
grandeur of proportion, gorgeousness of colouring, and 
serenity, yet mystery ; the innocent gaiety wliich marks 
the depicturing of the comedy of This-world life, so 
wonderfiilly contrasting with the representation of it 
by Aristophanes, Terence, or Moli^re ; and the tragic 
gravity of the imaginings of that Other-world life, 
which ever enspheres all, and into which some are for 
ever passing — are we not justified in considering such 
characteristics of the monumental art of Egypt a veri- 
fication of our belief that, in the impressions made 

A A 
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on ourselves by the Aspects of Nature in this oaais- 
valley — impressions of hu iafinite Splendour, an abiding 
environment of Life by Death, and an eternal Eebirth 
— wc realise the veiy itapressions made on the pri- 
maeval inwanderera, and so, with a joy of sympathy, as 
well-founded as it is intense, come into living contact 
with the inmost creative forces of i^yptian Religion, 
Civilization, and Art ? 

9. I would but make one Either remark in con- 
cluding these considerations on the origin generally of 
the myths of Naturianism, and of those, more particu- 
larly, of Osirianism. A lesson also for the Present, 
aa well as an instruction with regard to the Fast, may, 
I think, be derived from the Nile-valley Aspects of 
Nature, when the impressions of them are, with due 
simplicity and reverence, received and reOected by the 
soul. Life and Death, eternal Bebirth, and an infinite 
Splendour I May we not, through the profound feel- 
ing of this here in Egypt, learn, not only what the 
creative ideas were of the ancient I^jfptian Religion 
and Art, but also what the very truth is of Existence ? 
Realising this, the dogmas of Christtanism, but traqs- 
formatjons, aa we shall presently see, of the myths 
of Osirianism, are burst asunder as figments which, 
though in their day they may have given men 
the highest notions of Existence of which they were 
then capable, do now but dome us in from those 
simple realities of the Universe which increased know- 
ledge and wider love have given us the capacity of 
being conscious of, and made content to acknow- 
ledge unutterable. Noble and beautiful were the 
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ways m which the Egyiitians expressed the truth of 
Existence. Yet it was, for the most part, but in the 
langu^ of such fictions as children amuse themselves 
with. Nay more, these fictions, though they were given 
a new life by Christianism, were literally beUeved 
only by the ignorant multitude. By us, then, of a 
maturer age, by us of a better disciplined imagina- 
tion, let consciousness of the Death-environment of 
Life, of eternal Rebirth, and of the infinite Splendour 
that ever enspheres our passing joy^ and sorrows, find 
more manly forms of expression than unverifiable 
dreams about the Hereafter, and the Unknowable. 



At length, descending from Stabl-Antar, I rejoined my 
companions at the foot of the mountain, by the Moslem 
Cemetery, in the desert, separated by a palm-and-acacia 
grove from the city. Bemounting, we galloped into the 
town, went into a Bazaar, to supply ourselves with the 
pipe-bowls for which Sioot is fiimous, and then to a 
bath. In the dimness of the vaulted labyrinth in 
which I lay, but clearness of the unvanlted thought 
that follows Egyptian ablutions, the ideas to which I 
have aljove endeavoured to give expression absorbed 
me again, till admonished that it was after sunset, 
and that the bath must be closed. So, laying aside 
my chibouke, I arose, dressed, remounted, and rode 
through the gates, now deserted, at which in the 
morning there had been an eager throng. And it was 
in a magical gloaming, under heavens fast filling with 
stars, that I rode back to the sacred river. 
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We continued our voyage with the usual excursions 
on shore, till, in about a week, we came to Tentyra, 
or Dendera, with ita famous temples.' At Keneh, oa 
the opposite bank, a Christmas-eve entertainment was 
given, to one or two other Nile-voyagers and our- 
selves, by Fadl Pasha, the Governor of Upper Egypt. 
And worth recalling, in contrast with that Ancient 
Egyptian Ufe, not the forms only, but the inmost 
creative forces of which we have been endeavouring 
sympathetically to realise, is that Arabian night of 
Modern Egyptian life: — the cavalcade, at sunset, from 
the river to tlie palace ; the feast, at which the cham- 
pagne, we had sent a case of as a present, was not found 
by the Pasha to have been forbidden by the Prophet ; 
ihc fantasia of Almeh, or Dancing-girls,' that followed, 
and grew ever wild» as nif^t advanced, though one of 
the sisterhood bad, but the previous day, been mur- 
dered, in a love-qaarrel, by a soldier ; the courtyard, 
and gardens illuminated with a thousand lamps, and 
having, as captive denizens, strange and beautiful desert 

' The relif^isuawKTof tbeTen^iites,thefo«8,aiid Ombites, the friends 
of the Crocodile, gave occiuioD to Juvenal's sdll-applicahle satire : — 

' Tanta poteat religio niadete malonim,' 
lie certainly trnvelled in Egjpt, and waa probnblj here, bat the atorj 
of hill exile is doubtful. See Lewis, Juvenalu Satirir. 

■ Lady Vuff Gordon thus gmpbically deecribes the Egyptian dance : — 
' At first I thought tbe duidng queer end dull. . . . But tbe captain 
called out to one Lateefeh . . . and then U was revKaled to me. Sh« 
started to her ft^t, and became the "serpent of old Nile" — the head, 
ahoulders, and nmia eagerly bent forward, waist in and banncbea 
advanced on the bent knees — the posture of a cobra about to spring. . . . 
It is " V£nus toute entiire h n proie attaeb^e ; " far more realistic than 
tbe fandango, and far less coquettiah, because the thing represented ia 
OK grand Uriaix — not travestied, gati, or played with.' — Letlert from 

^9vpt, pp- leo-i. 
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animals; aad the ride back to our dahabieeh-home, 
preceded and accompanied by servants or slaves with 
flaming torches, while, in the doming heavens over all, 
shone the stars in the splendour of eternity, and across 
the sands the nightwind blew in baptismal purity in 
our faces. 

For Buch is the twofold world of Egypt; on one 
bank of life, scenes of present existence, not unfre- 
quently like those of the Tales with which the fair 
Shahr-dzdd (Deliverer of the City) entertained, for a 
thouaand-and-one nights, the Sultin Shahr-yar (Friend 
of the City) ; * on the other, resurrections — if, in 
being impressed by the Aspects of Nature in the Nile- 
valley, even as the priraseval Kliamites and ancient 
Egyptians were impressed, we have been able, not 
merely to unswathe the mummies of past Uvea, but 
to evoke, and come into felt contact with, their once 
informing spirits — resurrections of living souls, such 
as that which we may have beheld at the Kock-tomb 
of Stabl-Antar. 

' For tbe spelling and meimiDg of those Persiui nainM I am Indebted 
to the kindncM of the f;K»X. tnveller and lingoiit who taxj, it is to be 
boped. one daj give ue a k&IIj full and Edtbful traiulatioii of the 
" n Sightt—Cvft. Richard Burton, 
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CHAPTER nr. 

ox THE TEMPLE-ROOF AT KAEKAK. 

'Oiiiu WMalli^ tba " Maailwterof Good," or tbe "Opener of Trath," md 
■aid to be " full of goodneaa (grace) aiid trDth." Ho appeared on Earth 
to benefit Mankind, and after kaiing perlbnDed Hm dotiai He came to 
fnlSl, and fallen a aacriGce to Trphn, tbe Evil Prindpls (wbo was, at 
length, overcoiue bj UU infloenoe, after Hia leaTing the world), He nwe 
apmn to a new life, and becwne tba Judge of lbs Dead in a Futaru 
8tsl«. Tbe Dead, abo, after bating- paaecd Ibeir final ordeal, and 
been abaolTed from ain, obtained in Hia name, wbicb tbej then took, 
the Uetaiiig* uf atemal felidtj.' 

WiLKDisoF, ^iMtntf Eg^ioM, ?«coad S«e% toL i. p, 320. 

TUE CAUSE OF TUB CIDtlSnAK DEVELOPHEST OF REUOION. 

Os the Temple-iDof at Kamak — on the roof of that 
Osirian Temple which, in the antiquity of its memories, 
the colossal grandeur of its architecture, and tbe 
wonders of the vast templed amphitheatre, and sepul- 
chred hills on which it looks, i^ even in its ruins, the 
most subhme Temple on 1i)arth — considerations, one 
day, both on the Cliristian character of Osirianism, 
and on the Osirian character of Christianism, su^ested 
ail hypothesis of the origin of doctrinal Christianity in 
the inHuence of the myths of Naturianism (or of what, as 
the most developed system of them, may be considered 
as their representative, Osirianism,) on the form taken 
by those new moral aspirations traceable to the Sixtii 
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Century Eevolutioa (and which may be considered as 
represented by Meisiahiam) — an hypothesis which, as 
enlarged into a general theory by connection with 
our Ultimate Law of History, I would now, in some 
of its proofs, briefly set-forth as a verification of our 
deduction from that Law of a moral transformation 
of the Myths of Naturianism, as the natural sequence of 
such a Btivolution as that which initiated what this 
Law distinguishes as the Second Age of Humanity. 

But first, a few words on our approach to Thebes,* 
the hundred-gated Thebes, ixaTc'^jruXoi 6i^3<u, of which 
Homer sings ; ^ but of which the glory was, even in 
Homer's time, a thing of the past, and the fame, even 
then, l^endary.' It was after a voyage of three weeks 
from Cairo, and a day or two after the Chiistmas-eve 
entertainment at Keneh to which I have, in the last 
chapter, alluded. There was no stir in the calm air. 
'Ia Nina's' great sails were loosely furled, and her 
crew were on the river-bank tracking her up. Of hu- 
man life there were few signs ; but of bird life there was 
a wonderful variety. Besides geese, and the ordinary 
waterfowl — pelicans, cormorants, herons, flamingoes, 
hawks, a solitary soarii^ eagle, and vultures. The 

' From TflpA, In tlie Mempbitio dialect of Copti<^ prononnced Thaba, 
and A^tjrB% th» head, at coital of tiie ooimhy. 

• Iliad, n. 379-85. 

* ' It WM In 1660 B.a thnt the modern Thebes begui to be celebrated 
in Aaia, througb the brilliuit cunpiugni, exploits, and norka of the 
■econd Rnd third Thutmosia. The former splendour of Tbebea dated 
fVom flfteen eentuiiee farther back, and was consequentlj beyond the his- 
torical knowledge of the lonians.' — Bunsen, Egypl'i Phee, toL it. p. 691. 
In quotiog this passage, I do not howsTer mean to affirm that I am ea- 
titelj aaUifled with the evidence on which Bunsen supf orta hie Chro- 
nology. 
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\^Ij:i wcif: Oil. ifT Luverli^ near, s carcass oa a mud- 
i.rl.i:.l. A L il:'-:tarTt:d d-^ 4.T tvo kept approactuDg 
ai.'l r'.-trfcatir.ji. l-n^niig fur the camon, but fearing to 
\i:i.-.Uia. iJiiir 0*11 <l'X«n by mterfi;rii^ with the Toltores' 
\tr>^. Variij:i« were il.e paseions of the mud-UIand, 
but ail vstA amiJ the serene i^k-odour of the son of 
Y.'ry\ti. At leiigtii ni^ht fi:ll, and a breeze th«i sprai^ 
U[i, but for wLIcli we should still have had to moor 
bt:low our hopes. As it was, we did not get-up till 
afU-T midulglit. Yet, though there were hardly even 
flhHdow^i to be sum, glorious as was the starlight, I did 
II t tiini-in till two o'clock in the morning. For we 
had arrived, at length, at Thebes, and were moored at 
Jjixor,* with Kamak beyond, and, on the other side 
of the river, the Memnonian Plain. 

After many days bpent in wandering through the 
titiiiplcH, palaces, and tombs of the Libyan suburb, 
and of the Southern city, I found myself, at length, oue 
afUirnoon, alone on the Temple-roof at Eamak. And 
there let my readers also now place themselves. Pass- 
ing tfirougli that vast hall of Titanic columns which, 
whetlior sublime iu the blaze of midday, or appalling 
amid tlic shadowu of moonlight, has been, for so many 
«ua:e»sivc ages of Mau's hbtory, an unparalleled wonder 
of human genius und [x>wer, let us ascend to the roof, 
un immense platform of hewn rocks set end to end, and 
Hide by side ; and there, in the midst of all the gran- 
dfun*, historic and artistic, of Kamak, and beholding 
river the templed plain of the Colossi, swept 

I llktor, nr El Kosikir, gignifies The Pidtica, and was called 
t Egrptlans Sualhem Tapi. 
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round by the libyan liilts with their labyrinths uf 
priestly tombs, and goi^eous deep-descending galleries 
of royal sepulchres ; there, let us meditate together on 
a subject which must, I should think, urge itself. Id 
these days, more or less strongly on the attention of 
every serious thinker in such a place,— the historical 
relation of the beliel^ about Christ to those, so singu- 
larly analogous, about Osiris. No doubt, the con- 
sequences of the verification of that hypothesis of the- 
origin of Christianity, which here suggests itself, wiD 
be in the highest degree revolutionary. But little 
impressed can we be with the sublime scene around 
us, if fear can obscure our judgment, or, within lyjy 
other bounds than those of historical fact, (md logical 
deduction, restraiu our argument. 



TltE CHBISTIAN CHARACTEB OP OSIRIANISM. 

1. Keflectlvq here on the general results of our 
Egyptian studies, we are first of all struck with what I 
may call the Christian character of Osirianism. But 
before proceeding to point this out, and to state the 
hypothesis which this Christian character of Osirianism 
BU^ests, it may be desirable to ofier a few remarks on 
the outward, and hence more vulgarly appreciated 
characteristics of the Egyptian religion. For, in 
amazement at any likening of Osirianism to Chris- 
tianbm, or of Cliristianism to Osirianism, many readers 
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may, as if in settlument of any au^ustion even of a 
causal relatiou between Osirianism and Christianism, 
ask, ' Were not the Egyptians, as a matter of fact, ido- 
laters, and worshippers, indeed, of the most grotesque 
and monstrous idols P ' But let us understand what 
idolatry means. Possibly, you who put this ques- 
tion may be more of an idolater than were tlie 
ancient Egyptians when they first created their Gods. 
Idolatry is ceremonial worship when the meaning of 
the ceremonies and symbols is lost. We are helped to 
the understanding of this by the study of language in 
its first formations. Names, as a class of signs,^ are 
themselves but a kind of symbols. In the formation 
of a language, they are at first uttered certainly not 
without a meaning ; they cert^nly are the attempt to 
denote some thing, or express some want, hitherto 
nameless, unutterable. Yet these names, at first so 
meaningful, may in time so completely lose their 
original meiuiing, as to become the terminations of a 
declension.' So symbols, animal-headed deities, and 
others. Wliat if the symbol, in later times, so lost ita 
meaning as to be itself worshipped ? Originally it had 
carried the mind fix>m itself t^ that which it signified. 
And as, in Language, * the formation of substantive 
nouns is the first stage of personifying God ;' so, in 
Beligion, the creation of symbols is the first stage of 

' 'A name U A word taken At pleuuK to auTa for a Mori wEueh B19' 
nuw in our iniiid a thought like to some thought we had Wore, and 
which, being pronounced toothers, maybe to them a n^ of what thought 
the speaker biu), or bad not, before in hia mind.' — Hobb«e, Co 
or Loyie, cb. ii., ciud bj Jlill, SyU4m of Lagk, vol. II. p. 23. 

' See Miiller, Lectitrei on the Science of Language. 

' Jiuiuen, Byyjd'g Ilatt, vol. it. p. 66l(. 
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idolatry. We shall hereafter have occasion to con- 
aider idol-creation more fully, and from other points of 
view. Here I will only remark, that a reference to 
the idolatry of the Egyptians ia unfortunate, if it is 
intended thereby to disprove the likeness of Osirianism 
to Christlanism. For we shall find that it is just in 
comparing these two Creeds in this matter of idolatry, 
that — when we set Jehovianism between them — their 
likeness comes out most strongly — the religion of 
Abraham, whether as Judaism, or as Mohammedanism, 
acting as a foil, and bringing out with starthng clear- 
ness, at once the Osirian character of Christianism, 
and the Christian character of Oarianism. 

2. But is the Animal-worship of the Egyptians next 
objected against any comparison of Osirianism with 
Christianism, or any hypothesis with respect to the 
origination of the latter in a transformation of the 
former ? Well, it is admitted that that eza^eratcd 
care for animals which becomes a superstitious wor- 
ship of them is not a feature of Christian religious 
emotion. But in the Animal-worship which — probably 
derived from an aboriginal African element in the 
population' — was, soon after the time of Menes, incor- 
porated with Osiiianism throughout the Empire, there 
should seem to have been an idea which modern 
Science tends more and more clearly to establish — the 
identity, namely, of the principle of life in all its 
manifestations.^ ' And what is this,' asks Bunsen, ' but 
a specific adaptation of that consciousness of the 

• BuoBen, Egyfet Place, vol. it. p. 637, 

' See Spencer, JVmoyjfe» o/ BiaUigy, Mid ISrivifitt of I^cAalag!/. 
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divinity of Nature, which ia implied in ail the religioua 
coDSjciouaneaa of the Old World ? ' ' The doctrine of 
transmigration thus became a sacred Unk between 
animal and human life. And ' the community between 
the human and animal soul being once admitted, we 
can underatand how the Egyptians at last arrived at 
the idea of worshipping in animals a living manifesta- 
tion of Divinity.' " But if a similar doctrine ia not 
found in Christianism, one is tempted to say that the 
want of it ia" much to be regretted. For there have 
been, and even still are, few worse features in C3hristian 
Civilization than its apathy to animal suffering.' And 
it is very noteworthy that it was the great Apoatle of the 
Utilitarian School of Moralists who, in that very year 
from which dates a new period of the Modern Revo- 
lution, 1789, introduced into European Ethics the con- 
sideration of ' the interests of other animals.' * So like- 
wise, a new care for, and new appreciation of animals is 
one of the characteristic features of Comte's conception 
of the New Eeligion of Humanity.' And if, at length, 
men are beginning again to become sympathetically 
aware that other animals also besides themselves feel 



■ Bitnsen, ^ypt'* Place, vol. iv. p. &I0. 
» lUd. vol IT. p. 641. 

* Ab to CbnMUiui cruelty genenJIj, we muat not recall the gUdiatorial 
combnta of the Roman Rmphitheatre, without recalling also the heretjo 
burnings of every chief town m Christendom. Nor is Classic dvilization 
to be judged by the dajs of it« decline ; but rather, as also Chiiadan 
dviliutioD, bj the days of its prime. And that the Middle Agea wen 
the prime of ChristiaD civilization is proved by the fnct, that the moTo- 
ment which has, since then, modified Christisnity hss tended more and 
Biore to sweep it, both as a doctrinal, Rod as a social system, awa;. 

* Bentham, Prine^et of MoraU and Legitla&m, ch. xvii. 
' See Mill, ComU and Fmtiviim. 
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pain, and that it is shameful and dastardly to inflict 
pain unnecessarily upon them ; if there is now some 
hope that Christian ' sports ' may, at length, be done 
away with, and animal -barbarities generally; and if, 
in realising that fact of physical kinship with our Elder 
Brethren, which Science affirms, and Christianity scouts, 
there is being developed some nobler sympathy also 
with them — this, at least, it must be admitted, is cer- 
tainly not owing to any doctrine in Christianism that 
can be paralleled in Osirianism. 

3. The considerations thus suggested on the ' Idola- 
try ' and on the ' Animal-Worship ' of the Egyptians, 
may, I trust, prepare us candidly now to consider the 
more essential doctrines of Osirianism — those dotrines 
which are so remarkably similar to the great dogmas 
of Christianism. And with respect to what the great 
religious doctrines of the Egyptians really were, we 
are not now in any doubt. For one of the grandest 
achievements of Modem Science ' has been the trans- 
lation of their Funereal Bitual, the ' Todtenbuch,' or 
* Book of the Dead,' as Lepsius called it, or as it calls 
itself, the 'Departure into Ijght.'* It belongs to 

' ' The interpreUtion of the extinct livagiisgns of Egypt and Centml 
An« will ever rank u one of the distinguiBhing features of the Dineteenth 
centurj.' — Birch, in Buoeen's Ei/yp€i Ftaee, vol. t, p. ii. 

' Or ' Maoifeatiitioa to Light,' according' to Champollion and T)r. 
Birch. The complete transUtian hj the latter was onlj published with 
the lirth volume of BuiiMn's Egypt in 1H67. But I had with me at 
Thebes the previoua Tolumes, besides 'U'ilkiD son's Ancient Egyptiant 
and other works; and I had tbe Advantage of perusiof^ and makinfc 
copious extractti from the tranatntion of an Amsrican Egyptologei who 
wa» n>BidiDg at Luxor. Eren Dr Bircli'a trenslatioii, however, must be 
considered as representing the state of hieroglyph ical knowledf^ rather 
twenty years ago than now — ho long was its publication, owing to rarioua 
cauaea, delayed. Tbe translation of the < Todtenbuch,* to which students 
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Bunsen's fourth class of those Sacred Books which would 
form collectively the Bible of the ancient Egyptians, 
and is scarcely posterior to 3,000 years before our era.* 
For, as Bunsen points out, we have a very remarkable 
proof that the origin of the prayers and hymns of this 
liitual belongs probably to the Prc-Menite Dynasty of 
Abydos, between 3100 and 4500 B.a, in the fact that 
we find one of these hymns,* not in its original simplicity, 
but already mixed up with glosses and commentaries, 
inscribed on the coffin of Queen Mentuhept of die 
eleventh dynasty. This monumental text agrees with 
the printed text of tlie Turin papyrus. And though 
the first year of the eleventh dynasty, which lasted forty- 
three years, cannot be placed earlier than 2782 B.c. ;" 
yet, if we consider the many stages that must have been 
passed through, before the original hymn, learned by 
heart, and recited from memory, became mixed-up 
with scholia in an undivided sacred text, we cannot but 
date its compoation and primitive use many centuries 
anterior to that dynasty in which we find it thus em- 
bedded in explanations. This hymn implies not only 
the worship of Osiris, but the whole system of doctrines 
connected with his redeeming life on Earth, and judicial 
office in Heaven. Yet an antiquity, even greater than is 
thus witneseed-to, we are obliged to assign to Osirian- 
ism, by the ftict that the Osiris-myth itself mentions 

mart DOW refer, ia tbat by Brugaeh, now in course of publication. Hj 
references, faowerer, here, will be to Dr. Birch's TnnsliitiMi, as probably 
more acctaiible to tiie nuyoritj of readers. 
' Bnosen, EgypCt Fiaer. »ol. rv. p. 648. 

■ It forms chapter xrii. lA the Ritual, See Birch's tnoalatton in 
Egypt't rioM, Tol t. pp. 172-80. 

■ Compara EpgpiM Flaee, Tol. t. pp. 29, H8, and 94, 
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' BybluB (Gebal in Phcenicia) as the place where Isis 
brought up the young Osiris.' ' And this derivation 
from Asia is further confirmed by the universally 
admitted identity of * the fundamental ideas of the 
worship, and sacred ceremonials of Adonis and Osiris.'^' 
To the very earliest period, then, of the history of 
Humanity, as the history of Thought, we must carry 
back the ideas of the Osirian Faith. And yet, we 
may possibly find in the sequel, that it is but a 
transformed Osirianiam that, to this day, dominates 
Christendom, 

4. Considered as awhole, the ' Departure into light ' 
is a revelation in wmething of an epic, and even oc- 
casionally dramatic form of the departure of the Soul 
into the Other-world, of its judgment, and of what is 
required of it, in order to its final beatific reception by 
its Father Osiris. Its formularies may, perhaps, best be 
arranged under such heads as the following : — I. Gene- 
ral Address. II. Address to each of the Forty-two 
Assessors. HI. Announcement of Justification. IV. 
Telling the names of different parts of the Temple. V. 
Blessings, &c.' According to Egyptian notions, it 
was ' essentially an inspired work ; and the term 
Hermetic, so often applied by profane writers to these 
books, in reality means inspired. It is Thoth himself 
who speaks, and reveals the will of the Gods, and the 
mysterious nature of divine things to man.'* Portions 
of them are expressly stated to have been written by 

' Egypt'* Fiace, vol, IT. p. A47. ' 7WtJ. 

* Compare Birch'd introductioD to his trtDslation, EgypCt Ftnce, 
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the very finger of Thotb himself, and to have been the 
composition of a great God.^ And in this, it may be 
noted by the way, that we see an illustration of what, 
in the Introduction, was pointed out as one of the 
general characteristics of the First Age of Humanity, 
namely, the authorlessness, for the most part, of its 
LiterHture, and ita attribution to supernatural sources. 
But sacred thb Eitual was also esteemed as * assuring 
to the soul a passage from the Earth ; a transit 
through the purgatory and other regions of the 
Dead ; the entrance into the Empyreal Gate, by which 
the souls arrived at the presence of God, typified 
by the Sun ; the admission into the Bark, or Orb of 
the Sun, ever traversing in brilliant light the liquid 
ether ; and protection from the various Liers-in-wait, 
or Adversaries, who sought to accuse, destroy, or detain 
it in its passage, or destiny.' ' In this most ancient book 
of tlie Osirian Sicriptures there is, no doubt, not only 
a vast mass of unintelligible ritualistic allusions, but 
evidence of groae superstition. Not, however, without 
evidence of this, are also the Christian Scriptures. And 
it must be borne in mitid that the Osirian Bible had 
not the good fortune to be, in the formation of its 
canon, purged, as was the Christian, of impurer, 
apocryphal elements. Yet, notwithstanding this mis- 
fortune, the religious tone of the Osirian Eitual is such 
as the following brief extracts may serve, though ina- 
dequately, to illustrate. 

5. Very touching are some of the expressions in 

< See chapter Ixiv., rubric. 

» Birch m EgypCt maet, vol V. p. 1S4 
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which the Departed colls on Oi^iris to save him from 
his Accusers, from the Lake of Kre, and from the Tor- 
mentors. Addressing these with the noble boldness of 
great fiuth, * Says Osiris Anfanch . . . while you strive 
agfunst me, your acts against me are f^inst Osins. 
.... To strive against me, is as against Osiris.' 
Again. 'I^et me come, having seen and passed, 
having passed the Gate to see my Father Osiris. I 
have made way through the darkness to my Father 
Osiris. I am his beloved. I stab the heart of Sut. I 
do the things of my Father Osiris. I have opened 
every door in heaven and earth. I am his beloved 
son. I have come &om the mummy, an instructed 
spirit.' And ^jun. 'Says Osiria AnfaDch, save me, 
as thou savest what belongs to thy word ; catch me 
up ; the Lord is God, there is but one God for me (or, 
before the Lord of Mankind, there is but one Lord for 
rae).' A passage, this, which is but one of many ^ 
proving the monotheism of the better instructed, or 
more deeply thinking of those whom the narrow 
ignorance of that Creed propagated by the Galilsean 
Fishermen sets down as 'idolatrous heathens.' He 
who is thus represented as speaking in a certain 
stage of his progress to the region of ' Sacred Re- 
pose,' is more particularly described in the begin- 
jiing of some papyri as 'Osiris Anfanch of the true 
faith, bom of the lady Souhenchem of fair fame.' The 
prefix to the man's name of that of God himself is the 
' new name ' which every true believer receives after 
death. In other passages the good man is even spoken 

' See below, Cliiip. IV. S«ct iii. 
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9£ as an pons. ' The Opiiia lives, after he dies, like tli& 
sua daily; for as the sun dies, and b bom in the 
morning, bo the Osiris dies.' And finally, as to that 
iII^QO^tality which is so igoorantly imagined to have 
be^ ' brought to light by the ijbspel,' the Osiris 
exclaiina in another passage : ' I do not die again in 
the Region of Sacred Bepose.' And again. * Whoso- 
ever does what belongs to him, visibly (individually ?) 
hia soul partjdpates in life Eternal.' And a^n. 
VFlait for thyself a garland .... thy life is ever- 
lasting.* 

6. But it is the central doctrine. oS, OBirianispi that, 
mCM^, particularly daitns our attention. ' The peculiar, 
character of Osiris,' says. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 'his 
coniing upon Earth for the benefit of mankind, with 
the title of *' Manifeaer of Good " and " Kevealer, of 
Trutli ;" his being put to death by the raaUce of the 
Evil One; his Burial and Besurrection, and his be- 
coming the Juf^e of the Dead, are the most, interest- 
ing features of the £^ptian Religion. This vss tb.e 
great mysteiy ; and this myth and hia worship were 
of the KirUest times and luiiversal in Egypt' ' And, 
with tJiis, central doctrine of Oarianiam, so perfectly 
similar to that of Christianism, doctrines ar^ asso- 
ciated precisely analugoiis to those associated in Ohris- 
tianism with its central doctrine.* In andent Oa- 
rianism, as in modem Christianism, the Godhead is 
conceived as a Trinity, yet are the tiu^e Gods d^dared 

* Amtmit Egyptian* (Populai Edition), toL i. p. 381. Compu« 
Svcond Spries of the tairger work, vol. i. p. 320. 

* See below. Sect, iii., for the proofs that iuch doctrine* wen aMo- 
cUt«d with the centtal doctrine u to the chuuter of Oniii. 
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to be. only one Ood. In ancient Osirianism; a» in 
modem Chtistianism,. we find the worship of a IH^e 
Mother and Child. In andent Osirianism, as in' 
modem Otnistianiami there is a doctrine of Atone- 
ment. In: smcient' Osirianinn, aS' in modem' Chris- 
tianism, we find the vision, of a Last Judgment^ and' 
BesurrecUon of liie' Bbdy. And finally, in ancient 
Osirianism,. as in. modem Chriatianism, the sanctions of 
morality sre a; lake of Fire and toraienting Demons', 
on the one hand, and, on. the o^er^ Etranal Life in' 
the presence of Qod. Is' it possible, thenythat such 
similaritieB. of doctrine shoidd not. raise the. most 
serious^queetionsas to the relation of the beliefs about' 
Christ to those about Osiris; as to the cause of this' 
wonderful similarity of the doctrines of Christianisra to 
those, of Osirianism ; nay, as to the possibility of the 
whole doctrinal system of Modem. Orthodoxy brai^ 
but a transformation of the Osiris-myth? But if so — 
you logically ai^e with amazed increduhty — all the 
most sacred dc^mas of the Christian faith wonld be 
proved to have originated but in tJie intluenoe of a 
' heathen' rehgion — a religion orer the scenes of ^ich 
we Christians ordinarily pass with the most complacent 
contempt P Nay, if so ; . if the doctrines of' Chris- 
tianism had but such an origin ; must not Christian 
'Revelation' be acknowledged utterly worthless to 
prove the reality of any one of the supernatural fitct^ 
which its doctrines affirm — even a Personal Immor- 
tality, for instance, or a Personal God P 

7.' Well, be the consequences what they may, 
we must find out what is the feet. And there is cer- 

^B2 
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tainly DO escape in the desperate hypothec to which 
the manifestly Christian character of Osirianism has 
driven some to have recourse — the hypothesis that 
these doctrines of Osirianism were, somehow or other, 
themselves a 'supernatural revelation.' For the dia- 
coveiy of Osirianism is the discovery of the missing link 
between Cbristianism and Heathenism generally, the 
religions of the First Age of Humanity, or what I have 
termed Katurianism. It has hitherto appeared not 
only a crime but a blunder, not merely a blasphemy 
but a frivolity, to compare the Christian doctrines of 
the Trinity, of the Incarnation, and of the Death and 
Kesurrection of Christ with the similar doctrines of 
Naturian Religions. But the doctrines of a Trinity, of 
an IncamatioD, and of the Death and Besurrection 
of a Ood-man are developed in Osirianism with such 
gravity, such moral purity, and such splendour, that 
we cannot hesitate to honour them by a comparison 
with these doctrines as developed in Ohristianism. 
Yet, from Osirianism the gradation is so gentle through 
the whole series of Natiire-worships down to the 
lowest, that, having compared the story and worship 
of Christ with the worship and myth of Osiris, we find 
ourselves necessarily comparing the Christian stoiy 
and worship with the worship and myth of Dionysus, 
nay, of Adonis, and of Thammuz, — of Thammuz, 

WboM aonusl wound ia Letmnoii Allured 
Tht Sjrivi dKoueU to lament hU f&t«, 
Id nmorout dittieB all a cuinnier'B day.' 

And hence if, to support the common belief in the 
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Bupematural origin of ChristiaDism, it is coQcluded 
that the manifestly similar and unquestionably earlier 
doctrines of Osirianism had a supernatural origin; 
then, as we thus find it impossible to draw a line 
separating the highest of the Heathen religions from 
the lowest, a supernatural origin must also be supposed 
for all those Heathen religions in which we find — and 
where do we not find ? — the story of a divine man dying, 
and — though but to rise again — • in amorous ditties ' 
annually lamented.^ But so great are the interests at 
stake, that even an hypothesis so wild as this, it may be 
attempted to defend. For, as has just been pointed-out, 
if these Heathen beliefs in the incarnation of a God-man, 
and in Heaven and Hell, have no sort of supernatural 
authority ; and if Osirianism is, indeed, the missing Hnk 
that connects Christianism with every one of these reli- 
gions ; what authority is there for the objective reality 
of any one of those supernatural existences, belief 
in which is thus found to be common to Christianism, 
and Heathenism generally? An attempt, therefore, 
will doubtless be made to prove the supernatural and 
divine origin of Heathenism. And truly, when we 
recall Christian denunciations of^ and missions to the 
' Heathen ;' when we find that the essential doctrines 
of * Heathenism * are, just as in Christianism, a Trinity, 
an IncamatioD, and a Future State of Beward and 
Punishment ; hence that — as such doctrines can have no 
guarantee of objective reality, except they have bad a 
supernatural origin — aU must have had such an ori^u, 

ill? «( TiiXiv (Xiiv-THi, rdXic iff trvt SWe tatofvai, 

Uiun, Epitt^ Adon, 
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Of noQe ; and heoce that, to guarantee the validity of 
their own beliefs. Christians mirit maintttui the divine 
-oiigin df 'those of Heathenism ; there is seeu such a 
jwofound 4ind tra^c irony in llie aitua^n that me 
become more then ever attached to the study of that 
sublime Dnuna — the history of Man. 

8. Any iiope, however, of estabhshiixg a theory oS 
Ute sup^natund origin of the -doctrines of Osiriaciisn), 
how ' Cluistiiui' soever they may be, has had, I trust 
the ground cut from under it, by the &ctB in the 
foregtMng chapter brought hither in ezplanatiiw of 
these doctrines as mytlis. For, before any theory -of 
the supernatural origin of these doctrines can be 
maintained, the facts nuut be met whidi were in the 
foregoing chapter summarised as explanatory of tlte 
origin of the myths of Naturianiun. T^ieae &ct8 were, 
f£ wUl be remembered, first, those which define the 
charact^ oi the spontaaeity of liGud ; secondly, the &cte 
of the coaditions under whidi this ^ontaneity worked 
in primeeval societies ; and thirdly, those explanations 
of modem spiritist conceptions which confirm the 
theory by which we explain the origin of primitive 
Apiritist concepticms. Before any rational attempt, 
therefore, any attempt wotthy of scientific notice, can 
be made to account for the Christian character ot the 
doctrines of Osirianism, and of the other ' Heathen ' 
religions, by attributing to than some soil of super- 
natural origin in a 'primitive revelation ;' these tJiree 
great classes of lacts, psydiolc^cal, economical, and 
phpio-psychological, in the foregoing chapter sum- 
mmiscd, must be shown to be, not only severally, but 
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jointly inadequate to expliuD, as not onlj of a natui'al, 
but as of a very low natural origin, the formation of 
such doctrines as those which give to Osirianism its 
Christian character. Nor are these the only facta 
"ttrhic^ must be met before a scientific hearing even can 
be gained for any hypothesis that would give to the 
doctrines, whether Christian or Osirian, of a Trinity, a 
life, death, and resurrection of a God-man, and an 
Other-world of Reward and Punishment, any sort of 
BUpematural origin, and hence any degree of authori- 
tative sand;ioh. For besides the great classes of facta 
juat-spedfi^, those also must be met which, in provii^ 
the conception of Mutual Determination to be the true 
and tiltimate conception of Causation, show such 
hypothes^, as this of a supernatural ori^n of these 
doctrines, to belong properly only to, or to be derived 
from, the earlier, and more ignorant stages of men's 
knowledge of the relationd of things. And seeing that 
these facts have not as yet been met by any of the 
arguers for the supernatural origin, and therefore 
authoritative truth of theological doctrines ; we must 
conclude that if, similar though the doctrines of 
Christianistn are to the myths of Osirianism, and of 
Naturianism generally, a special and independent 
origin cannot be proved for them ; th^ were but 
derived from, or but transformations of these myths, 
and therefore that belief in them has, at bottom, no 
diviner sanction than the labour-driven ignoratice 
and priest-ridden servility which — ^resulting from the 
economical conditions under which mental spontaneities 
originally worked — led to what were but the mere 
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9ubjeclive fictioos of the myth-creating imagination 
being taken for objective reaUties. Our hypotbesif, as 
it first presented itself, was, simply, that the similarity 
of the doctrines of Osirianism to those of Christianisra 
was such as to be naturally explained only by showing 
that the earlier, importantly influenced the develop- 
ment of the later Creed. But we now see that, if it ia 
to such an origin that the doctrioes of Christianiam are 
to be traced, we cannot stop here. If the Christian 
doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and OUier-world, 
are in any way to be derived from the myths of 
Osirianism, or generally, of Naturianism ; tliey had 
in these myths but their proximate origin. Their 
ultimate origin must, therefore, have been idaitical 
with the origin of these myths ; and like that to be 
found but in those base conditions, in the foregoing 
chapter set- forth, of primitive spiritist conceptions. 

9. Unquestionably, the verification of an hypothesis 
which, to such an origin as this, would trace the myths 
of Christianity, is of the very gravest import. For it ia 
almost incredibly tragical, that the sorrow of a Milton, 
for instance, in meditating on the death of Christ, had — 
80 far as that sorrow was occasioned by the thought of 
a divine person, an incarnate God, who had come 
voluntarily on earth for the good of mankind — no more 
ground of actual objective fact than the lamentations 
of the Syrian damsels, whom the great Christian poet, 
all unconscious of being himself the victim of a simi- 
lar bitter-sweet delusion, scornfully represents as, ' in 
amorous ditties,' bewailing such a fiction of their own 
imaginations as a Thammuz or Adonis. And yet, if 
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we consider the hypothesis here suggested, on the 
Temple-roof at Kamak, in relation to our Ultimate Law 
of History, we shall see that such an origin as we have 
here been led to suppose for the doctrines of Cliris- 
tianism — ^we shaU see that a transformation of the 
myths of Naturianism in such doctrinea as those of 
Christianism — is but a deduction from our Ultimate 
Law, and a deduction, ihe verification of which will be 
one of the most important verifications of that Law. 
For, of that Law the great central affirmation is, that 
the jiassage from the earlier to the later mode of 
conceiving Causation is through a transitional age 
marked by the difierentiation of Subjective and 
Objective ; a differentiation implying a great develop- 
ment of individuality, of subjectivity, of morahty ; but 
not a differentiation implying anything more than 
greater abstractness merely in the primitive spiritist 
conception of Causation. But if so, Uien it will evi- 
dently follow that the spiritist belief which have 
dominated the first Age of Humanity, will not be 
destroyed, but only undergo a moral transformation. 
And what is it that we iind in the doctrines of Chris- 
tiaaisra but just this — all the old myths of Osirianism 
revived in such an identical fashion intellectually, that, 
— put but Christ for Osiris, — and the general descrip- 
tion of the one creed is an accurate description of 
the other ? Only in the moral spirit of Christianism 
is there a change. But this is just what, from our 
Ultimate Law of History, we should expect to find ; 
and the fact, therefore, which can be for it but a most 
important verification. This changed moral spirit. 
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however, in no waj aflecta the ol:jectnr6 vxtidily of the 
myths in which it is ezpfressed. Tbeae continue to be 
but a language ; a hingoage in which other sentiments 
were expressed before -CSirisdamtjr ; and a language 
which, after GhrtBtianity, will still sarrive for the 
expression of ideal emotion. And shocking thoo^ to 
some taay be the ihoi^ht of the utter oweality of the 
sApematural beings affirmed by QirAtianism, as by 
Onrifluism; such u the spectacle here, at Earoak, 
presented, tjf the subUme tragedy of Human Existence ; 
that, if it is IB any de^ee duly felt, it wiQ be imposable 
for one to ^irink from clearly stating to (Hieself the 
truth, however destructave it may be. As dthe^ Ideate 
have perished, ao, — ^it would be presumptaoos to dc^y, 
' — may ours. Very far are we from being the first who 
have ^Krienced the agony of discovered delusioo. 



HE381A11ISU, tHE OSIBIS-HTTH, ANB JESUS. 

1. It is, then, as a deduction from our Ultimate Law 
of History that w6 have now to verify the hypothesis 
ori^^ally suggested herei, at Karnak, as to the origin 
of the doctrines, or, as we mubt now call them, the 
myths of Christianity, and hence, as to the cause of 
the Christian development of Beligion. Our original 
hypothesis, an induction from the &ct of the Christian 
character, in an intellectuul point of view, of Osirian- 
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ism, simply was, that the later, must have been im- 
portantly iDfinenced in its development by the earlier 
creed. But conaidering this hypothesis in its relation 
to oar Ultimate Law of Hiatoiy, tt has become de- 
veloped into a general tbeoiy which affirms that the 
tran^omiation of Che myths of Naturianism, in a moral 
itiligion like Christianism, was the necessaiy conse- 
quence of such a revolution as that which, as verifica- 
tion of one of the first deductions from our Ultimate 
Law, we have discovered in the Sixth Century b.c. It 
is this general theory, 'therefore, that we have now to 
varify, or rather to sketch the general outlines of the 
method of verifyiog ; and this, as I have pointed-out 
in the Litroduotion, not merely for the sake of exphua- 
ing the origin of Christianity, but for the sake of the 
most definite and concrete veiificaticm, that suggests 
itself, of our Ultimate Law. How, then, ai* we lo 
proceed in such a verification? Consider it Our 
General Historical Law is, and can bc^ Ultimate otily 
inasmuch as it expresses the Law of History as a Law 
of Thoi^ht. Hence, to verify any such concrete de- 
ducticm from this Law as a moral transformation of 
the myths of Naturianism, we must not cmly actually 
discover such a transformation, but explain it in ac< 
cordance with our general conception of Causation 
in its subjective aspect. And this, for two reasons. 
Li the first place, if historical phenomena are to be 
ejq>lained as manifestations of a Law of Thought, we 
must evidently put ourselves at the subjective or 
inward point of view, imd explain these phenomena 
from the action of certain external conditions on c(»1aiu 
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intemal spontaneities. Secondly, if an explanation is 
to verify our Historical Law, it must verify not only 
OUT special deduction from it, whatever that may be, 
but also its concluding aflfirmation, namely, that the 
conception of Mutual Determination is the true concep- 
tion of Causation. But our conception of Causation, in 
its subjective aspect, fulfils both these conditions. For 
it pute us, at once, at the internal point of view 
required, and it defines, in this aspect, our general 
conception of Mutual Determination. What, therefore, 
must be our procedure in verifying the deduction of 
such a religion as Chriatianism from such a verified 
deduction as the Revolution of the Sixth Centuiy B.c. 
is now clear. It must be founded on that principle 
of Correlation which we have stated as defining, in 
its subjective aspect, the conception of Causation as 
Mutual Determination. 

2. That principle, equally applicable, if true, to 
individual, and to historical Thought-origins, was, it 
will be recollected, stated in these terms : — Every 
Sequence is the Satis/action of a correlatively deter- 
mined Want of Oneness. And hence, if our procedure 
is to be founded on this principle, Christianism must be 
regarded as, and shown to be, the satisfaction of certain 
moral wants in clothing themselves with a form the 
most suitable of all those derivable from the intellectual 
conditions of the time ; and further, it must be shown 
that these moral wants were none other than those 
generally characteristic of that Revolution which veri- 
fies the second deduction from our Ultimate Law. 
Thus, as may already have occurred to the reader, our 
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problem ia found to be oot only a problem of the 
origm of Mental Species, but a problem, the solution of 
which is sought in an explanation analogous to that 
given of the origin of Natural Species by the facta 
generalised in the Law of the Conditions of Existence. 
And necessarily so. For our principle of Correlation 
is but an expression, in relation to phenomena sub- 
jectively viewed, of the very same conception of 
Mutual Determination of which our principle of Co- 
existence is an expression in relation to phenomena 
objectively viewed ; and this principle of Coexistence, 
if our brief exposition of it in the Introduction has 
been in any degree adequate, will have been seen to be, 
at once, a more definite and a more general expression 
of the Law of the Conditions of Existence, and hence 
of the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection.' For, if 
Existences determine their Coexistences, they must 
have in them a prindple of Permanence and Heredity ; 
and if Existences are determined by their Coexist- 
ences, they must be characterised also by Variabihty. 
From such reciprocal action Natural Selection will 
result as the survival of the Existence most in harmony 
with its Coexistences in the struggle caused by Multi- 
plication.* And hence, new species will become ex- 
plicable aa Existences, the Variations of which have 
stood the test of the eliminating power of Selection, 
have been accumulated by Multiplication, and fixed by 
Heredity. Now, our principle of Correlation is, as has 

' Compare Darwin, Origin of Specia, pp. 206, 489-490. 

' SMSpeocer, BWyifato^BMA^, ToLii. Put Ti. — The Ltnoi of Mul- 
lipUcction ; Bnd Carpenter, PrineipUt of I^tiohpy, p. 529 (3rd edition), 
M cited by Mr. Spencer, Ibid. p. 439. 
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been saidj bub an expression in relation to mental 
phenomena of the conception' of which the prindple of 
Co^ustence is an expression in relation to natural 
phenomena. And in thus pointing-out thatf fiomthis- 
piindple of Coexistence may be derived' the principlea, 
incomparably the moat successful: in- the explanation of 
Natural Origins,' I trust that' favour may be bespoken 
for that principle, its aubjeetive correlate, by which we 
would explain Mental Oriigins generally, and here, one 
of the most important of theses— Cbristianism. 

3.. Foundiiigf then, on thi& principle of CorrelUioDi 
and. hence^V conceivii^ the cause of MenlaL Origins 
generally as a Correlitivdy detennined Want of One- 
ness, we have— on. attempting to explain the or^n of 
Christiani^ in accordauce herewith, and as- a verifica- 
tion of our Ultimate Law.of Histoiy—to show^ not ooly 
that,iD facte of the moral. and inteUeGtaal'Condition of' 
certun Individuals, there was an adequate- cause- oit 
Budi a myth as that of Christ origmatinffi but fiuv 
tber, that, in facta of: the moral and intellectual Con- 
dition of cotemporory Soci^y, there was- an adequate 
cause, of auch a. myth as that of Christ tatinff. Bor 
we; wmt never- forget- that ln^x>ric^ phenomaia, if' 
always sodal, and therefore to be accounted for only 
frpm. great social causes, are no leas always individual ; 
h^toe, not to be truly accounted for except from 
the: interaction of individual and social forces; and 
hence, fujther, that explanation of historical phenomena 
must ever have, as twofold basis, an individual, and a 
sodal psychology. But moral and intellectual Con- 

> See aboTe, Intma., Sect. ill. Sub*, i. p. 100. 
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di^ODs, whsUKS Individual or' Social, can- be. rightljE 
uncjetstQQd (Hily iaselatioa to. tjie great geaeraL mover. 
ifi^Dt. of: tJb^ EQetorical. ]?eriod of which, we happen, to^ 
be considering a special moment. Our facta, tiere-, 
fore, wjU. natuiBlly. arrange themselves, in thiiee claases. 
Fint, Qistprical FactS;;, or fieijcts of the general movie-. 
mentof,th^ F^od immed)B|tely preoeding; the cnigin of 
Cbriatiaoi^m,. Secondjyi So(^: Fact^: or facts of; the- 
general sfatg qf; Society a}, thetiine ^t wl)ich ChristianT 
ism ori(!^;^d. ^J^d t}^TdlytIp<^yi4Mal.FactB; ox^^i 
of tltelifo, chara<der, and relatioas.Qf the penpns w^omi 
Cluistiuiism Qiigipated.^th., ThemaM^ social. fhct^T 
haye d^ired briefly to, indip^ l}y the wfffck whiob: 
stapd a( the head of this sult^eption — Mc^s^iatu^in, tib^ 
Osiiia-myth, and. Jesyis. For. tJieee word?, I would: 
hav.e und^rstopd as. symbolisuig, the first, the general; 
moral WAnt^ of which. Christianifim was die BatisCw!- 
tJQQ.; the seicond, the most powerfully determining, 
of the intellectual conditions under which C^ristianism. 
qriginated ; apd the third, the character of the persons > 
bj whoin the facta, of the hfe of Jesua of Nazareth i 
were told and travestied, In Uie following paragraphs, 
lv)wever, I propose only to give a fewiliitftrationsof; 
the. factfi which might be stated under efich of these 
thr^ heads. Npr will any new. &cts. be brought, 
forward. What I aim at, and hope to accot^plish, is, 
merely to show that if known facts.are.righdy. combined; 
and truly presented, they bring home, with irresiatible 
force, the conclusion that the. doctrines of Christiajiism 
had their origin in but a moral and, coneiderit^ the . 
fiicts of the Sixth Century Bevolution, a necessary 
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moral transfonnatioD of the myths of Naturianism ; and 
hence that, in the conditions of this tranaformation, is 
to be found the cause of the Christian development of 
Beligion. 

4. Now, the first of the above-^tinguished three 
classes of facts from which an explanation of the 
origin of Christianism, as the most definite concrete 
verification of our Ultimate Law of History, is to 
be derived, is, as I have said, made up of the fiu:ts 
indicative of die character of the general movement 
of the Period immediately preceding the origin of 
Christianism. Of the facts, then, of this first dass, 
let me now proceed to instance a few of the more 
characteristic. And, first of all, it has to be observed 
that Chri-tianism originated at the close of a great 
five-hundred-year-long movement at once of moral 
and intellectual development, and of soda! disorgani- 
sation. For, as I have in the Introduction pointed-out, 
as the verification of one of the mdn general de- 
ductions from our Ultimate law, there had occurred 
in the sixth century before Christ, a vast Bevolution 
embracing all the civilized peoples of the Earth ; a 
revolution, at once moral, intellectual, and social ; a 
revolution, of which the unity is even more striking 
than the simultaneity of its diverse movements. For 
each and all of the new religions, or reformations of 
religion, distinctive of this revolution in its moral 
aspect, were marked by a greater simplidty at once 
and grandeur of intellectual conception ; each and all 
of them were distinguished by a greater breadth of 
fraternal sentiment, and purity of moral idea; and 
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each and all of them were directly opposed to the 
universally prevalent idolatries of mythological Na- 
turianism. These were all similar, and hence, indeed, 
one of the chief caiises of the unity of this great revo- 
lution; the practical aims of its diverse movements 
being thus determined by similar conditions. But 
further, the philosophical movement showed, more and 
more clearly aa it progressed, the same general cha- 
racter and tendency as the religious movement, in its 
relation to the idolatrous Nature-worships. Yet, great 
as was the intellectual revolution, there was no power 
in it to raise, in any considerable degree, the general 
level of popular intelligence. And this non-effect of 
it we shall presently find to be an element no less 
worthy of consideration with reference to the origin 
of Christianism than the posative effects of thb great 
Pre-Christian Revolution. Similar to the tendencies 
of the moral and intellectual, were those also of the 
social revolution, and of the establishment of that 
world-empire of Persia, through the conquests of Cyrus 
and his son Cambyses, which was followed, before the 
close of the period by the world-empires of Alexander 
and Greece, of Qesar and Home. For these all tended 
to the disintegration of the old national idolatries, 
and to the formation of sentiments of all-embracing 
fraternity. 

5. In illustration of the general movement of the Pre- 
Christian, or what I have distinguished as the Classical 
Period, I would point out more pairticularly how the 
Bevolution of the Sixth Century and the establishment 
of the first World-empire affected Egypt. It was not a 
c c 
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native prophet, as ia Chiua, ladia, and Palestine ; but a 
Persian conqueror who first brought Osirianism visibly 
within the sweep of tlie transforming influences of the 
widest, perhaps, and most far-renching of known revo- 
lutions. For Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire, 
had resolved to complete his magnificent scheme of 
world-conquest by avenging Asia on Egypt for the 
many victorious raids that had, in former times, issued 
from this hundred-gated Thebes and other Egyptian 
capitals. But he was suddenly called to his north- 
eastern frontier, and falling there in battle (529 B.C.) 
with an uncertain barbarian tribe,^ had to bequeath 
the completion of his designs to his equally ambitious, 
but unequally capable son. So Cambyses sought for 
a pretext to invade and conquer Egypt. Tbb, at 
length, he found, when the maiden who had been sent 
him by the King of l^ypt, in reply to his insolent 
demand of the king's daughter as a secondary wife, 
astonished him, in the midst of an embrace, with the 
assurance that he had been duped, and that she was 
not really the king's daughter he imagined.' And war, 
therefore, a war of Asia with Egypt, was forthwith 
diligently prepared. What a fine bumorousness such 
personal inadents have amid those vast historical 
forces of which the individual actors in the great 
drama are all unconscious I After four years of pre- 
paration, Egypt was at length, in 525 B.C., invaded by 
the Persian monarch, lord of Asia. Araasis was now 
dead ; so it was, as so often happens, on his iimocent 
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successor that retribution fell ; and, in a great battle 
before Memphis, he was irretrievably defeated. But the 
Persians, though, as Zoroastrians, opposed to idolatry, 
were ordinarily as tolerant to conquered peoples, as 
magnanimoua to deposed kinga. So, it should seem to 
have been mainly through what is called accident that 
this Zoroastrian conquest of Egypt seriously affected 
Osirianism. For, his capacity being unequal to his 
ambition, the expeditions of Cambyses from Thebes 
here, eastwards to the great Oasis, and southwards 
to Ethiopia, miscarried ; and the Egyptians, taking 
heart, rebelled. Then it seems to have appeared 
to him politic, as it must undoubtedly have been 
pleasant, to vent bis disappointment and rage in un- 
usual severities on the leaders, and unusual outrages 
on the religion of the rebellious, though vanquished, 
people. And so, he not only had their King executed, 
but stabbed, with his own hand, their Calf — * the sacred 
calf believed to be incarnate Apis ; the body of priests, 
who had the animal in chaise, he ordered to be pub- 
licly scourged ; he stopped the Apis-festival by making 
participation in it a capital offence; he opened the 
receptacles of the dead, and curiously examined the 
bodies contained in them ; he intruded himself into 
the chief sanctuary at Memphis, and publicly scoffed at 
the grotesque image of Phtha; finally, not content 
with outraging in the same way, the inviolable temple 
of the Cabeiri, he wound up his insults by ordering 
that their images should be burnt.' ^ After this came 

> Bawliiuon, Ancient Ea«i«m Monarchies, vol. n. p. 390. Evidencoa 
of the hostilitj of the ZomiiatriAi], or Mnzd«yii(nuiD, to the Osirian 
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the wan of Persia with Greece, and the retum-wats 
of Oreece with Persia. And at length, in 332 B.C., 
the Persian Satrap Mazak^ surrendered Memphis to 
the avenger of Greece, Alexander the Great, hailed by 
the Egyptians as a deliverer, rather than submitted 
to as a conqueror.' To him succeeded the Greek 
dynasty of the Rolemiea, till in 30 B.C., Cleopatra, 
content with enthralling Cassar, let her couatry be 
enthralled by the Komans. Seven himdred years after 
(640 A.D.) came the conquest by the Arabs. And 
Osirianisro having now, as I hope in the end to prove, 
become Christiauism, Egypt became Mohammedan. 

6. But note further, in illustration of the general 
social movement of the Pre-Christian or Classical Period, 
the fact that, and the way in which, Egypt and Greece, 
Osirian Mythology and Hellenic Philosophy, now came 
into contact. A silent and imobserved, but ultimately 
far more powerful cause of the transformation of 
Ourianism than was the Persian Conquest, had been 
unconsciously set in operation, nearly a century before. 
For towards the end of the seventh century, B.c. Psam- 
metichus procured the aid, against his rivals of the 
Dodekarchy, of Greek mercenaries, lonians, and Ka- 
rians, whom he established on the Pelusiac or eastern 
branch of the Nile, at a place called Stratopeda, or the 
Camps;' and he further permitted the settlement of 

reli^oD we Rtill to be ieen in sculpturm in which the human figui« 
of the Son ia absent, and hie disk lepreaeuted without the Egyptian 
wings snd asps, but lending forth muij-huided nja, after the manner 
of tiie Peraans. — Sharpe, Egyptian MyUuJogy, p. 70. 

> Aman, in. 1, S; Cuitiua, iv. 7, 1, 2 ; Uiodorua, xm. 49. 

* Herodotiu, n. 164. 
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Oreek merdiants at Naukratis, od the right bank of the 
Kan6pic Nile.^ But when a country is once opened up 
to traders, there speedily follow travellers, philosophers, 
and poets. And so, when Naukratis had become a 
Greek port, there came to E^ypt, with many others less 
iUuatrioua, and as we can, with more or leas certainty 
in respect to each, affirm, that long Une of Greek poets, 
philosophers, and travellers which includes the names 
of Alkxeus, Thales, Solon, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Herodotus, and Plato.' Mr. Qrote, therefore, may well 
say that ' Uie opening of the Nile by Psammetichus 
constitutes an epoch in Hellenic thought.' ^ But no less 
of an epoch was it in Egyptian belief. For the very 
fiict of such ' liberalism,' evinced as it further was by 
the offering which the son of Psammetichus, Nekds, on 
his victory at Megiddo over Josiah, king of Judah, made 
to the Milesian Temple of Apollo,* and the donations of 
his later successor, Amasis, to Delphi and other Grecian 
temples^ — the very fact of such * liberalism' showed a 
portentous change, not only in the policy of the 
Egyptian government, but in the religion which had 
hitherto been the life of the Egyptian civihzation.' 
And with Amasis, in fact, ends the history of ancient 
Egypt. Within six months of his death, came the 

' See Grota, Sidory of Ortece, toL n. pp. 490-7, with respect to the 
^ipwentl; oonfiictbg at&tements of UarodotUB, and of Stnbo. 

* See Diogeo. Laer. ; and compKie Brandis, OetchidUe dtr ThSowt- 
phie ; and as to Plato particularly, b. ii. bb. 141 flg. 

* Sutori/ of Greece, voL U. p. 607. 

* Herodotiu, n. Ifif). 

* Ibid. 181. 

* Compate Sharpe, Egypliaa Mgthoiogy, ch. iL aa to tbe earliet in- 
fluence of tlte Phcanioana in modifying tlie Teligioo of Lower Egypt. 
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Persiau Conquest, and tlKTuafter, aa we have just seeu, 
the successive conqucste of the Greeks, the Romans^ 
and the Arabs. But the foregoing facts show us that, 
though tlie Revolution of the Sixth Century first 
came visibly in contact with Osiriamsm through the 
Persian Conquest, it had its action already prepared 
for by, or rather, is itself already seen working in the 
phil-Hellenic sympathies of the later native sovereigns 
of Egypt. And there is an incident connected with 
the first eettlemcnt of Greeks at Naukratis which 
enables us with a delightful vividness to realise that 
opening of the Nile to Greek merchants which had such 
immensely important historical consequences. Charaxiis 
coming, among the first,' to Naukratis, with a cargo of 
wine, became so enamoured of the beautiful Thracian 
hetaira, Dorichu, usually called ' Eosy-cheeks ' ('Po8«- 
vik), recently brought here by a Samian merchant 
named Zanth^, that she got from him all bis gains ; 
she, once the fellow-slave of ' .^Isop the fable-writer,' * 
continuing successfully her trade with the traders, 
ultimately became wealthy, and so, as still happens, 
turned religious ; ' and he, returning, to MitylSne, was 
greatly ridiculed for his losses in a famous song,* by 

' ' We can budl;,' Bays Mr. Grate, citing Clinton aud Ulrid, ' put 
the Bge of Sapphd lower than 600-680 B.C.' — Hidory of Grtget, »ol. n. 
p. 506. n. * HerodotuB, n. 134. 

' ' Kosj-cheeka,' when she became 'good,* devoted a tenth of ber 
fortune to purchannB fur the oracle at Delphi a great number of sjuta for 
Kaating oxen whole. An odd gift Conld it have had any connection 
in her mind with memories of the men who, at ber 'otade,' bad been 
roasted whole ? 

* ' A soni;,' says Mr. Orote, as aboTe cited, 'which doubtleea Herodottu 
knew, and which gJTes to the whole anecdote a complete autbenticit}?.' 
See AthennuB, De^. xiii. 696. 
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his sister — ahe whom the ancients called ' the Poetess,' 
as Homer they called ' the Poet' — Sapph6. 

7. As illustrations of our first class of iacts, those indi- 
cative of the character of the general historical move- 
ment of the Pre-Christian Period, the foregoing must 
here suffice. And we now pass on to our second class 
of &cta — those, namely, indicative of general Social 
Conditions, moral, intellectual, and political, at the time 
of the origin of Christianism. Now the first, and for 
us the most important of die facts indicative of the 
character of the Moral Forces, amid which that trans- 
formation was effected of the myths of Naturianism, 
which we find in Christianism, is the change in Jeho- 
viauism witnessed to by the development of the Mes- 
sianic notions of the later Hebrew Literature. These 
visionary speculations should seem to have originated 
on the disruption of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
after the temporary union of the Hebrew tribes under 
David and Solomon, and the general and irretrievable 
decline of the Jewish state. The influence of Zoroas- 
trianism, with its moral Dualism, and elaborate theory 
of the Spiritpworld, should seem, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to have determined the development of these 
Messianic notions during two centuries of dependency 
on Persian masters. And, increased only in fervour 
by the misfortunes of the people, and the successive 
insults of Assyrian, Macedonian, and Roman conquerore, 
these unvanquishablo hopes, which had, about a century 
and a half before, taken more definite form in the 
books attributed to the ancient prophets Daniel and 
Enoch, were at their top of expectation in the genera- 
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tioQ cotemporary with Jesus.' But It is the changed 
spirit of Judaism that ia most remarkable in these 
Messianic dreams, and the cotemporaiy Jewish Litera- 
ture. And of this we have now the most ample 
evidence in our fuller knowledge of the Talmud. For 
such terms as * Redemption,' ' Baptism,' ' Grace,' ' Faith,' 
' Salvation,* ' Eegeneration,' ' Son of Man,' * Son of 
God,' ' Kingdom of Heaven,' were not, 83 we have 
liitherto ignorantly believed, invented by Christianity, 
but were household words of Talmudical Judaism. 
Ifo less loud and bitter than in the Gtospel, are, in the 
Talmud, the protests gainst ' lipserving,' against 
' making the law a burden to the people,' against * laws 
that hang on hahs,' against ' priests and pharisees.' And 
' the Ethics of the Talmud and of the Christian develop- 
ment of Judaism are, in their broad outlines, identical.' ' 
8. But, secondly, not to speak at present of the high 
moral sentiment, and inwardness or subjectivity cha- 
racteristic of the Eastern development of tlie great 



' 'The leal origin of the conception of » Buperhumui MeauiUi was 
deepair of humui aid combining with n more deveioped angelologj.' — 
IhUckay, Frogrtit of the InteUrrt, vol. ii. p. 306. And to, Di. UsTidson : 
' Xo reward or restoration in Etemitv was Inurwn. Hope could not turn 
to that dlrectdon. It must find comrort on Earth. And this was 
realimd in the expectation of MeBsiah — a wise, righteous, and Tictorious 
king, who should rostorB the theocracy in its completenees, and intro- 
duce a time of prosperity and paace.* — Inlrod. to the Old TetlttmttU, toL 
I. p. 209. Ah to the unauthenticity and the true meaning of the Mcsoianic 
chapters of lauali (xl.-lxvl), see Ewald, Dia iVopUot dt» AUe» 
BiauUt, h. n. pp. 403 flg. Generally aa to Mesdahism, see Mackay, 
Progreu of the IiUdkct, vol. Ii. ch. n., viL, andviii. ; Ewild, OetMcht* 
det Volkei Itrad, b. vjn. ; and Benan, Vtt de JimiM, ch. I. See also 
abnve, Ivtrod. Sect in. Suba. iii, 

■ See Deutach, TA* Taimud. QumUrb/ Eeview, vol CXXU. (18C7), 
pp. 437 %. 
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Sixth Century Revolution ; not at present to refer 
more particularly to Confucianism, and to Buddhism ; * 
we find even in the Classic Literature of Greece and 
of Borne such a fairer morality and more comprehen- 
sive feeling of human brotherhood, that the changed 
Judaism of the later Hebrew Scriptures, and of the 
Talmud, can have a supernatural character assigned 
to it only by the folly of ignorance, or the falsehood 
of priestcraft. The Messianic dreams of the Jews 
were but the moat definite and intense form of uni- 
versally prevalent apocalyptic visions.' In part, this 
was caused by the spread throughout the world of 
the immemorial Zoroastrian conceptions of History as 
the conflict of a Good and Evil Principle, a conflict 
which, after ' latter days ' of terrible calamities, issues, 
at length, in a ])eriod of millennial peace, and the final 
triumph of Ahura-mazda. Partly, these unlimited 
hopes were the result of the great era of peace on 
which the world had entered xmder Augustus Ciesar, 
and of that visionary melancholy which ordinarily fol- 
lows an age of revolution.' And the moral sentiment 
which, in the Greek and Eoman world, accompanied 
these apocalyptic visions, was similar to that which we 
find in Jewish Messiahism. Ideas of world-conquest 
and of world-union had successively inspired Cyrus, 
at the beginning of this great revolutionary period ; 
then, some two hundred years after, Alexander ; and 
some two himdred years after him again, Cajsar. And 

I See below, Chap. IV. Sect. iL 

* See Ewald, Uihtr dit EnUUhmg, etc., <kr SgbSluekai BiicA«r. 

' See Kenan, Fm d« Ji$m, pp. 17-18. 
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HOW the ideaa of these world-couquerors were trans- 
formcd into the popular sentiments to which a great 
orator gave utterance in such new words and phrases, 
as ' Caritas Generis Humaai/ ' Totius complexus Gentis 
HumanfB,' and 'Hl'Manitas.' Refraining, at present, 
from commenting on these classical passages, I shall 
but commend them to the reflection of the reader.' 

9. Such, then, was the immense pre-Christian moral 
change in Judaic Jeliovianism, and in Greek and 
Roman Olympianism, as witnessed-to by their respec- 
tive Literatures. But no less was the moral change in 
the other great religion of the West, Egyptian Osirian- 
ism, and this, also, as witnessed-to by its Literature — 
that distinguished as Hermetic. Of thb Literature, 
however, I shall have occasion to speak farther on; 
and here, in illustration of the moral change in Osirian- 
ism, I shall but refer to the immensely signiiicant fact 
that Osiris had gradually become a God to be feared 
rather than to be loved.' The ancient Goddess of 

1 'Magus eat enim vis HnKANiiAiis : miiltum TEilet commuiuo ean- 
guiiiis.' (Cicero Pro Bote. Amtr. c iiii.) ' Nihil est tam iUustre, nee 
quod Utios poteat, quam cnnjunctio inter homines boroinum, et qnari 
quiBdam Bodetaa, et couimuaicntio utiUtatum, et ipsa Cibitas Gknebis 
HtruAHi ; qua Data a primo utu, quo a procieatoribus nati dilifpintnr, 
at totA domuB coDJugio et alirpe coajungitur, serpit sensiin fonu, cogna- 
tionibuB primum, turn affiuitatibuA, deinde aaticitiia, post vicinitatibm ; 
turn dribus, et iia, qui publice eocii atque amid aunt ; deinde Tottub 
CoKPLBxn Grains Hvxaks, qua animi affectio euum cuique tribuena, 
atque banc, quam dico, eodetatem canjunctiooiB humanee muui&co et 
eque tueDB, Jdbtitia dicitur; cui adjunctra sunt pietas, liberalitaa, 
betiignitas, comitas, qufflqne sunt generis ejusdem.' (Idem, De FinSnu, 
I. V. c. xxiii.) 'Homines quidem pereunt; ipsa UuiIANITAS, ad quam 
boino nffingitur, peimanet ; et bominibui labotantibas, intereuntibus ilia 
nihil patitur.' (Seneca, £^. 6G.) Compare Virgil, ErJ. W. ; Juvenal, 
Sal. IT. 1 and see below, Chap. IV. Sect. iL 

' TbeiwcbBiigeaoffeeliiigtowarda particular OodsareTeiyremaikable; 
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Nature, Isis, the divine Mother, with her son, Horuf, 
often represented as a Child in his Mother's arms, 
Lad now become the chief objects of rehgious passion. 
Their worship was at its height when Antony and 
Cleopatra were conquered by Augustus, and E^pt 
became a Boman province.' And the conquerors 
were so carried away by the superstitions of the con- 
quered, that, as Juvenal says, the painters of Borne 
almost lived on the Goddess Isis, just as, in lat^r centu- 
ries, they have made their living by the Goddess Mary. 
Keflect now on this. Kefiect on the immense change 
in moral sentiment indicated by such a fact as that of 
Osiris — once, though Judge of the Dead, addressed as 
' my Father Osiris,' to whom the believer approached as 
a ' beloved son,' ^ being now feared ; such a fact as 
that of Horns, once conceived as a crowned King, the 
avenger of his Father, bang now represented as a Child 
in his Mother's arms, or as a Babe within the leaves 
of a lotus-flower ; such a fact as tliat of worshipping, 
instead of a Judge of the Dead — a Child. Keflect on 
the precedence which Isis and Horus had now taken of 
Osiris, and the passionate love with which they were 
adored. Have we not in this worship a visible sum- 



yet they h^ve been predicted, Foi though Set or Tjrphon is comtuo&ly 
known 08 the DstiI of Egyptian Mytholo^, Schelling (Vorletuagen 
iilier die MythUagie) was brought, aa murs speculative gTouuds, to Uy it 
down as a postulRte, thitt 'Typhon must, At Rome early period, have been 
conceived by the Egyptians aa a beneficent and powerful god.' And the 
fact, of which Suhelllng was quite uoawaxe, ie that Typhon was thus 
wonhipped throughout all Egypt down 1« the 14th centuiy B.C. See 
Bunnen, Eyypt't Flact, vol. tv. p. 310. 

' Sliarpe, Eijyptian Mythology, p. 85. 

' See above, Sect, i. p. 368. 
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inary, as it were, of the whole straia of moral feeling 
characteristic of the time — its Messianic dreams, new 
tender Humanitarian sentiment, and apocalyptic visions 
of universal Eebirth or Palingenesis ? In the memo- 
rials of the Isis-and-Horua-worship, have we not the 
most transparent symbols of the feminine principle of 
that extraordinary age in which Christianism came to 
the birth ? And aa the wholly natural character of 
that birth becomes clear, may we not truly see in the 
statues and sculptures, still preserved, of Isis nursing 
Horus, Christianism- on the knee of Nature P 

10. Or, if tJiis is not yet clear, consider next those facts 
indicative of the character of the Intellectual Forces of 
the time. We have just seen how Christian, already 
before Christianism, were the Moral Forces of Hu- 
manity. And the question now is, What will probably 
be the shape and character of those beliefs in which 
these Moral Forces will ultimately find the most widely 
captivating expres^on P The question can be sdentifi- 
cally answered only as the result of investigation of the 
cotemporary state and relations of philosophic specu- 
lation and vulgar belief. As to the first, then, we 
have to note this remarkable fact, that, in the course 
of its five-hundred-years' development since Thalea in 
the Sixth Century, speculation, at firat characteria- 
tically physical, had, at its culminating epodi, become 
metaphysical, then characteristically ethical, and was 
now theosophic. And this development of Specula- 
tion will, I think, be found to have been the result of 
the mutual action of two elements, which do not 
appear to have been as yet by any means adequately 
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Studied in their rektiona to each other — the philosophy 
of Greece and the theosophy of E^ypt. For Greek 
philosophy (as, indeed, everything else) has been 
hitherto studied too much by itself, except, indeed, we 
look OQ such study as preparatory only. But, studied 
as part of a great general movement, Ae influence 
that must have been, and was, directly or indirectly, 
exercised by characteristically Egyptian ideas on all the 
greatest of the Greek thinkers down to, and inclusive 
of Plato, becomes at once apparent. Afterwards, how- 
ever, there was probably an even still more powerful 
reflex influence exercised by the successors of these 
philosophers on Egyptian thought, when Egypt became, 
first a Greek kingdom, and tJien a Eoman province. 
Of this reflex influence further evidence has recently 
been discovered of the most interesting character. For 
though the importance of Philo, as a precursor of Chris- 
tianity, has long been acknowledged, between the 
Hellenistic Jews and the first Gnostic sects a link was 
missing. It is now found in that Egyptian Literature, 
in part cotemporary with the Apostles, which goes under 
the name of Hermes Trismegistus, and which originated 
in the encounter of the religious doctrines of E^ypt 
with the philosophical theories of Greece. Thence 
arose the theosophy which characterises the intellectual 
speculation with which the Classic Period ended, and 
the Christian began. Of these Hermetic books, par- 
ticularly to be named are the Poimandres,^ and the 
Sermon on the Mount. For in them, the nascent, and 

' Pointarulret riftnifiea ' Sboplmd of Man,* and was used to deengnato 
the Supreme InteUigence. 
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in them the dying beliefs meet, and give each other 
the hand. ' And it was right,' as their latest translator 
says, in concluding his introduction to them, 'it was 
right that t^ey should be placed under the patronage of 
the Gbd of Transitions, who explains, appease.% and 
reconciles ; of the Conductor of Souls, who opens the 
gates of birth and of death ; of the God of the 
Twilight, whose golden ring sparkles at sunset to 
throw worn-out races into an eternal sleep; and at 
Bunrise, to call new generations into the agitated 
sphere of life.'' 

11. Such, then, was the state of philosophic specu- 
lation. And we have now — in further considering the 
character of the Intellectual Forces of the time at 
which the old Osiris-myth became attached to Jesus of 
Nazareth — we have now to remark that, modiBed as 
were the heathen creeds, and weakened as was belief 
in them, not only in I^ypt, through the Persian Con- 
quest, and Greek Philosophy, but generally, through- 
out the civilized worid ; yet the state of popular intelli- 
gence remained the same, and as undisciplined as ever 
the activity of the m3rthic imagination. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Among all the effects of the Sixth 
Century Bevolution there was none tending to such a 
popularising of scientific ideas as could alone have 
disciplined imagination and raised the level of intelli- 
gence. And besides, as Bunsen and so many others 
have pointed-out, the Osiris-rayth was not only not 
peculiar to Egypt, but was originally derived from 
Asia. ' Osiris,' says Bunsen, ' seems to be but the 

' tiSnhtA, Hermn Trinnetfute, Intrnd. p. exi. 
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Egyptian form of the early Asiatic idea of the Deity, 
sacrificing himself in creation, and coming to life again 
in man. So Baal, ao Adonis. The history of Osiris is 
the history of the circle of the year, of the Sun dying 
away, and resuscitating itself again. . , . And it is very 
probable that the name of Osiris is not ori^nally Egyp- 
tian, but the primitive Asiatic epithet of Almighty God, 
the Lord.' ' The ideas of a faith, so deeply rooted, could 
not yet be destroyed ; could only change their attach- 
ment. The myths, indeed, of Dionysos, Baal, and Adonis, 
survive only in the folklore, the country customs,' and 
nursery tales that interest the antiquary. But similar 
as was the myth of Osiris, it bad a moral strength and 
grandeur of development which certainly portended 
for it a nobler transformation. This greater strength 
may, I think, be traced in the way I have indicated in 
the foregoing chapter, to the effect of the Nile-valley 
Powers and Aspects of Nature as external determinants 
of the specially grave and earnest character of the 
development in Egypt of the common myth of a dying 
Sun-God. But however this may be, it is certain that — 
modified as were men's beliefs in, and modified as were 
the doctrines of Osirianism, whether considered as the 
national religion of the Egyptians, or as the representa- 
tive of the ancient Nature-worships generally — modi- 
fied in no degree was the popular ignorance which 
made these behefe possible, and rooted still in the 

' SuoBen, Egypt't Place, toI. iv. pp. 332-3; compare also pp. 348.- 
363 ; bttt see Sharpe, EgypUm Mytkologjf, p. 7. 

' Ab, for inaUnce, the fieltun fires till recently kept up in the 
northern pftrts of this island. See Forbee-Lealie, Early Races of Scot- 
land, vol. I. 
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hearts of the Western peoples was the central myth of 
all their religions. 

12. Con^der more particularly the continued pre- 
Talence in the East of the popular belief in Incarnation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this which 
I could select is the belief of Alexander the Great that 
he was the son, not of Philip, but of the Supreme God ; 
sanctioned as this belief and the claims founded on it, 
were by the great Oairian oracle of Ammon.' If, as 
Plutarch ' says, and Anian ' hints, he made this claim to 
be a superhuman personage merely for the purpose of 
overawing the Oriental races he had resolved on con- 
quering, we have at least a proof of what people in the 
East were ready to believe, at the time of the origin of 
Christianity. For certainly since Alexander's time scien- 
tific conceptions had neither advanced among philo- 
sophers, nor spread among the vulgar. But Mr. Grote, 
noticing this opinion of Plutarch's, says that the divine 
claims made by Alexander seem rather to have arisen 
from'agenuine faith,' and ' sincere belief;'* pupil of 
Aristotle, though he was, a man of the most splendid 
intellect, and never so carried away by his iminter- 
rupted and unparalleled successes as to omit those pre- 
cautions and that attention to details which only conast 
with perfect sanity. And according to the statements of 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and Kalhsthen6a, companions and 
cotemporaries, various miraculous providences distin- 
guished his march through the desert to the oasis of 

* titliiifna f Saiv'ni Hjc jc n.u Fioi yiiinwt; ri iiiyt9of riv in ndc 
wpatin niTopffwfiaTwi-.— DiodOT. XVII, 61. 

' Alaxmd. 28. » vu. 29, 6. 

* IIMmy tf Gntca, vol. viii. 
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the Oracle. Yet, for the boDOur of human Dature it 
must be added that, estraordinaiy as was the genius, 
aod deserved as was the unparalleled success of 
Alexander ; the chief Macedonian geaerals, Panuenio, 
Phildtus, and Kleitus, opposed these pretensions of the 
king to be the son of the Supreme Qod as vfipv:, bar- 
barian insolence, and contemned belief in them as 
ScunSot/iOfui, barbarian superstition ; just as the chief 
priests and elders of the Jews opposed the clfums made 
by, or on behalf of Jesus to a similar dignity, and 
contemned the notoriously ignorant Gtalilteans, his prin- 
cipal supporters. And yet, though such claims might 
excite the indignation, and such belief, the contempt 
of the educated; they came quite naturally to the 
ignorant populace ;-amoug whom the belief in Incarna- 
tion was still as prevalent ; the myth of a Glod-man 
dying and rising again, as enchanting ; and the death- 
songs of Linus,' of Adonis,' and of Maner6s,* as pathe- 
tically afibcting as ever. 

1 3. But, in the investigation of Social Ck)nditions, we 
must not only note, as in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
general state of moral Want, and intellectual Specula- 
tion and Behef, but the character also of souial Activi- 
ties. Now, with respect to the social activities of the 
time in which Christianism arose, three great facts have 
to be QOted. In the ^rst place, the cessation of warlike 
activity — the world was in the Roman peace. Secondly, 
an immense new reUgious activity. And, thirdly, 

> See PauB. u. 39, and Hsrod. n. 79. 

* See BioD, Epitaph. Adon. It belon^ia, however, to but the Idyllic 
Age, and U unfortunately the Gne«t example we have of these Tbrenoi. 

* See AtheD. Deipn. ziv. p. 620i, aod Plut. J)t Igide H 0»irid», m. 17. 

D D 
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among the new religious sectaries, one man of supreme 
moral genius. This greatest of the prophets of that pro- 
phetic time, was bom in Galilee of the Gentiles, and 
grew up amid a population neither purely Jewish 
nor purely Gentile, but mixed.' And it is thus, at 
least, possible that Jesus may be, indeed, more truly 
called the son of Mary * than the son of Joseph ; and 
that, Semite as, like the religion he founded, he was on 
his mother's side, he was, hke that religion also, Aryan 
on his fatlier'a side.' But it were both idle and im- 
seemly to speculate on the secrets which that maiden 
of Nazareth, his mother, who has had a destiny so 
wonderful, ' kept in her heart.'* For our reverence for 
the son must still and for ever extend to his mother, 
from whom he probably had, — one would &in, at least, 
believe this to be commonly the case, — his nobler quali- 
ties — his profound idealism, and his self-sacrificing love. 
And whatever may have been the facts of the doubt- 
less ' immaculate conception,' — ^for gross or base is the 
thought that it is usually otherwise, — of those that 
chiefly concern us respecting Jesus of Nazareth, there 
can be no doubt. For the affirmation that the nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists are either inspired or impos- 

■ 'On crojut (non saiu roisoii) que le rang juif ^t^t clkez eux trb^ 
IDdlu]g&'— Kenan, Vit de J^na, pp. 208-8. 

* As to the ctiRreckr of the maideDB of Nnzareth, tee Roger* (Misa 
B.), Domtgtic life m PaUllme. 

' Even, however, if Jeaiu was, indeed, the son of Joseph, bo mixed wa» 
thepopulntionorOalileethntfHaM. Rennnsaj'a, 'lleetdoDciinpoaidble do 
■OuleTer ici aacune question de race, et de rechercfaer quel sang coulait 
dans les veinea de celui qui a le plus contribu^ i eflkcer dans rhumaiiit^ 
lea diatinctions da sang,' Vir de Jimu, p. 22. 

* The recurrence oF this expres-^on with reference to Mary (see, fur 
instance, Luke ii. 10, "vi-irlipt, — and Ibid. 61, ^iir^j.H irdira . . . Iv ry 
taiifia ■liriK') 16 certaiDlf remKrknble, end would seem to indicate that « 
certain reflective reserve was one of her traditional characteristics 
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tures ; and hence, the ai^iiment that, if not wholly 
accepted as inspired, they must be wholly rejected 
83 impostures, from which no historical facts what- 
ever are to be drawn, can be only noticed with 
contempt, and even indignation ; seeing ht)W often this 
ai^iunent is used to the ignorant by those who would 
not dare to present it to the educated. For one of 
the chief inductive generalisations of modem historical 
research is that kernels, at least, of actual fact are to 
be found in most myths and popular legends, just as 
even our dreams have some reminiscence in them of 
fects. Doubtful, therefore, as, in many minor points, 
may be the accuracy of the recoustructions of the life 
of Jesus, with so much learning and genius attempted 
by Renan, and by Strauss, — doubt there can at least be 
none that such a man there was as Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that he was of a supremely noble moral nature ; that 
he made a profound impression on the lower orders 
from whom he sprung, and with whom he chiefly as- 
sociated ; that, as efiect at once and cause of this, he 
cither himself claimed, or had claimed for him a super- 
natural character ; and that he was, while still young, 
ignominiously crucified — though not before he ^had 
made himself immortally beloved. 

14. We come now to our Third Class of Facts, or 
those respecting the character and relations of the In- 
dividuals with whom Christianism originated. Now a 
transformation of the Osiris-myth, — of the myth of a 
dying Sun-God, of the myth of a God-man who came 
on earth for the benefit of Mankind, was put to death 
by the power of the Evil One, but rose again to be- 

D D 2 
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come tlie Judge of the Dead — such a myth could 
hardly, so far as our knowledge goes of mythogenetic 
phenomena, have been completely transformed, except 
from becoming attached to some actual historical 
personage, who greatly impressed himself on the 
popular imagination, and met with a tragical death.^ 
But considering the state of popular intelligence at the 
time of the origin of Christianity, the state of intelli- 
gence witnessed to by such facta as those which form 
our second class, the mirade would have been if the 
story of such a life and death as that of Jesus had 
not taken the common form of the myth of the Gktd- 
man coming ou earth for the benefit of mankind, being 
put to death, and rising a^in victorious, ' very early 
in the morning,' as the evangelists particularly mention,* 
like the reborn Sun. Or, is this doubted ? Then con- 
sider, first, what, as a matter of fact, was the intellectual 
condition of those who reported and wrote the sjory 
of the miraculous birth and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It was simply no higher than that of the 
most uneducated ' Spiritualists ' of the present day. 
For let those who believe in Biblical, yet ridicule 
Modern stories <}f Spiritist marvels consider how really 
similar they are. Are, for instance, Modern Spirit-lights 

' Ab, for instanre, in comparatively modem timea, Arthur aud Merlin. 
For, in tny Ai-Qivrian Locaiilie», I whs, I believe, the first to p-iint out, 
and I hope, in tin eolargement of that work, under the title of the 
Arihwrian Roma)tce~Cyde,Ht Mediaeal Development, Premrdiarai OrifftTt, 
and Modem Jiemiii, more fully to ihow, that the rouiaocea of Arthur 
■nd Merlin are poeticnl elaborations of popular Sun-myth accretions 
tvuud actual historical tncta and personages of that very remarkable 
century, the sixth after Christ. See Arthurian Localitiet, pp. 6, 1&, &c. 

■ BtaU. xiTiii. 1 ; Marie «vi. 2 ; Laht xxjv. 1. 
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and -fires not believed ia ? But did not Ezekiel behold, 
' and lo, a Kkenees in the appearance of fire ' ? ^ And 
did not the assembled Christians on Pentecost see 
' tongues of fire ' ? * The touching of people's kneea 
by Spirits P But were not Jacob, Elijah, and Daniel so 
touched, and did not, indeed, the Spirit whom the first 
encountered so seriously maul him that ' the children of 
Israel eat not of the sinew which shrank, which is upon 
the hollow of the thigh, unto this day'?' Spurit 
hands P But was there not ' the form of a hand put 
forth that,' says Ezekiel,* ' took me by a lock of mine 
head'? And are we not told by Daniel* that there 
' came forth the fingers of a man's hand, and wrote 
upon the plaster of the wa^ and the king saw the part 
of the band that wrote ' ? Supernatural winds ? But 
came there not on the day of Pentecost ' a sound from 
Heaven as of a rushing mighty wind ' ?• And was not, 
on another occasion, *the place shaken where the 
disdples were assembled ' P ' Marvellous productions of 
fruit ? But is it not recorded that ' Aaron's rod brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded al- 
monds ' ? ' Nay, productions also of ' lobsters,' and of 
' live eels ' P But did not Pharaoh's Magicians rival 
Moses and Aaron in the production of live trogsP' 
Incredible transits througli the air? But had not 
Philip " and Ezekiel " such experiences as weU as Mr. 



EEdM riu. 3. 


» AeU ii. 3. 


OmaU xuU. 33. 


* EiMd viii. 3. 


i^nniWv. 6. 


• ^cto, ii. 3. 


AeU It. 81. 


» Numhtr* iviL 8. 


E.ndMt, viii. 7. 


»-<««, viii. 39 and 40. 



' EtMtt, ill, 12 ud 14. Compon 1 Eiiuft xriiL 12, ud 3 Kmi/t it IS. 
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Home ? And in wonder, nay, if our belief is seriously 
ckimed, in ludicrousness al»o are not the most extra- 
vagant of modem ' Spiritualist ' stories but fair parallds 
of auch Biblical ones as those of snakes' and asses ' that 
speak, men who voyage in thebeUies of fish,' and swine 
that are possessed of devils?* The unquestitmable 
feet, therefore, is that the Osiris-like story of Christ was 
written by persons to whose miraculous narratives do 
credit whatever would now be, nor, indeed, was, even 
in their own time, given by educated persons, save of 
Buch a character as those who in these days give credit 
to the similar fictions of * Spiritualism.' 

15. But we are not left with mere general proba- 
bilitic'8 with respect to the influence of the Osirian myth 
on the Christian development of Religion. For we 
have now to note, not only that the early Christians 
belonged generally to the most ignorant classes of 
Bodety;' but that the less ignorant of them, such as 
Luke the physician, and author, as it should seem, of 
the Acts,* as well as of the Third Gospel, had been, in 
whatever education they had had, esjiecially under the 
influence of Naturian, or, using the term in its repre- 
sentative sense, Osirian mythology;' and that even 

< Offirti*, ill 1. * Ifmibert, xxii. 26 imd 30. 

* JiMoh, i. 17. * MaUhtw, Tiii. 32. 

^ ' La PalesUna 6iait un dea pfty» les plus uriSrfe ; 1m Oalil^iu 
jtaisnt lea plus ignonuito dea FftlMtiniena ; at lea digdplw de J^aua 
pauvaient compter entre lea gena 1m plua aimples de la Galilee.' — Kenan, 
Zet AiiSlre*, f. 18; compare Vie dtJi»ui,ch.ij!. ; 'Le* diteipiesde Jistu,' 

* See lierian, Lt» Aj>otrtt, pp. z, flg. ; but compare DavidaoD, Introd, 
to Ou New Tetttimtnt, vol. ii. pp. 309 ig. 

' L.uke wai a phvsicinii uf Antioch nccording to Jerome, Dt Virit 
lUiutr. c 7 1 but a nnliTe of Fhilippi nccordiag to Renao, Lee ApSlret, 
p. xii. lie was probablj a Qreelr, and Dot improbably, a mauiuultted 
■lare. Soe Daridson as above dtedj p. 2. 
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Paul, incomparably the most able and learned of them 
all, was stiU but a tentmaker, and had, though a 
Koman citizen born, no tincture of Greek science.' Yet 
further, that the Christian development of Religion 
originated in Northern Palestine, in Galilee of ike 
Gentiles, is in itself a fact of the most suggeatJve 
significance. For our theory, broadly stated, is that 
Christianisra originated in the influence of the mytho-* 
logical atmosphere of those disintegrated creeds of 
Naturiaoism, represented by Osirianism, on the form 
taken by those moral ideas represented by Messiahism. 
And in looking for a verification of this theory in 
drcvimstances bringing these two sets of forces into 
mutual relation, we not only find that a half-Gentile 
province was the cradle of Christianity ; and not only 
that there was hence, from the very first in this new 
Jewish sect, a kindness for Gentiles,^ and tendency to 
be infiuenced by Naturianism ; ' but it was in a wholly 
Gentile city far beyond the bounds of Palestine,* in 
Antioch, the third capital of the Koman Empire,' that 
the new sect first established itself under the distinctive 
name of Chrbtians. It was from Antioch that, per- 
secuted by the Judaism which naturally, and, from its 

' 'Sa Tie ezl^rienra ressemblut ft ceUe d'un artiaan qui fait ton tour 
d'Burope, et eimeautoui da lui lea id4e» dont ilestp€iidtr£.* — Raiuu),XM 
ApHlret, p. 8, 

* Benan, Vie de Jitiu, ch. zir., ' Rr^portt de Jitut avec let P^em et 
let Samaritaiiu.' 

* The result of which we see more particularly in tha mytlologicBl 
Oosp«l of Lulce. 

* All Sf ria to the Amanua was, however, considered b; the Jews tu 
fanning part of the Holy Land. See Renao, St. Paul, p. 4. 

* ' Primum Antiochite .... c«lebri quondam urbe et copioaa, atque 
STuditiMimis bominibus, liberalissimisque stiidiis affluenti.' — (^cero, Pro 
Arch. Pott III. (fl.0. 62j. 
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point of view, rightly considered the new sectaries blas- 
phemers * against Moses and against God,' ' Christianism 
(and already long before any of the Oospela had been 
written*) turned formally and syatematjcally to the Gen- 
tiles ;• and it was this great capital of Oriental Heathen- 
ism that was the first capital of Christendom.* Note 
further, that there were traditions in Judaism, and 
thence-derived Mesaanic beliefs, that tended to bring 
this new Judfeo-Gentilism into special connection with 
that E^ypt which had nurtured the mo^ moral and 
highly developed, and hence, the most influential, of all 
the ancient Nature-worships. And of the traditional im- 
portance assigned to, and respect entertained for I^pt 
by the Jews we have a very curious illustration in the 
legend ^ of the flight thither of Joseph with Mary and 
the infant Jesus. For the criticism of Strauss ^ has con- 
clusively shown that Matthew's narrative of this flight 
originated, not in facts of the infancy of Jesus, but in 
traditions of that of his people. The flight of Jesus could 
not be, like that of Moses, from Egypt ; so, that the tra- 

■ Act* vi. 11. 

* The canonicfJ gospel even of Mitthew cftnnot be put beCore A.D. 100. 
See DiiTidson, Introd. lo Xtw Tulamatt, »ol. I, p. 614. 

* When Paul left Seleucia, the port of Aiitii>ch, on hia fint To;ag«, 
A.D. 4fi. See Reniui, hs above cited. 

* Aft«r the founding of Coust&ntinople the power of Antioch begMi 
to decline ; but the eplendour of the birthplace of the golden- 
mouthed Ohrysoelotn continued till, in &83 k.X>., it wtu bnlf ruined by 
a Kcond e&rthqaiike; and aoon after, it woa ntterlf daaolated bj th« 
Fenriana under Choaroes. 

* Compare the Ip^nds of the infancj of Cyrun, of Bomulnii, and 
of Auguatus, told respectivetj bj Herodotus (i. 108), Liv; (i. 4), and 
Suetonius (04) ; and those also of Abraham in the Talmudical, and of 
UoneR in the Scnpturfd tradition. 

* L^tn Jttu, b. I. abech. i. kap. ix. 
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ditiooal importance of Egypt might not be lost, the flight 
of Jesu3 was to Egypt ; and thence, almost in the very 
words in which Moses was recalled from Midian, Joseph 
was desired by the Angel to return ' into the land of 
Israel.'' But yet further. This new development of 
Judaism came very soon, not only indirectly under the 
influence of the Osiris-myth, in the influence exerted by 
the mythic notions of Naturianism generally, but directly 
under the influence of Osirianism itself. For the Egyp- 
tians were not only among the first, but were also the 
most zealous and influential of the converts to Chris- 
tianity. Their faith in their old religion had beea 
weakened by the sceptidsm and ridicule of their Greek 
masters ; and in Christianity they accepted with enthu- 
siasm a new religion which had the angular fortune to 
have the charm at once of novelty and of &miliarity. 
It was in their power too, to make Christianiam still 
more like their old Osirianism. And it was, in &ct, 
the Egyptian Church, through its spokesman Atha- 
nasius, that made Greek Arianism heretical, and settled 
what should be the orthodox creed of Christendom. 
It was Athanaeius who drew up the Nicene Creed,' 
which declares tliat there is one God, the maker of all 
things, and yet that the one Lord Jesm Cbrbt was not 
made ; that he is coeternal with God, and yet was 
begotten by God on the Virgin Mary ; that God is 

' Compsre Mattli. ii. 20 with Krod. it. 19 (LXX). 

* The Nicene, therefore, ia the true Athnotiaan Creed. That OTdinariljr 
•0 called ahould aeem to haTS been a forgeij of a much later date (the 
sixth centur; a.d. P), to which importance wm given by the political 
■Agacit; of Charleniagne, who saw in it an iaatrument for comolidating 
hi* new Eutnre of the West. See Ffoulkes, The Alhanaium Crted, 
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deathless, and yet that it was very God of very Glod 
who was crucified by FoDtiua Pilate, and died on 
Calvary. But in all this, old Osirians were, according 
as one reckons, either above or below seeing any con- 
tradiction. 

16. Still, fully adequate as, no doubt, are the facta 
in the two foregoing paragraphs stated — first, the 
naively ignorant spiritist conceptions of the disciples 
and biographers of Jesus; and, secondly, the know- 
ledge they possessed of, and influence that was actually 
exercised on them by the myths of Naturianism — fully 
adequate as are these fecta — given Messianic expecta- 
tions, and an actual highly impressive prophetic fife 
and early tragic death — fully adequate as are, doubt- 
less, thtse facta to account for the formation of such a 
new Osiris-myth as that which we find in the narratives 
of the three Evangelista — we have still further to 
account for their story not remaining, as any similar 
narrative now-a-days would, a mere popular legend. 
To the great Ephesian this was due, the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, popularly, but quite uncritically, attri- 
buted to St. John, and to Paul of Tarsus. In the 
inteUectual education of neither of these two great 
founders of Christianity was there anything either to 
prompt, or to give them the power critically to exa- 
mine the current mythological narratives of the life 
of Jesus — but the contrary. For Paul's enthusiastic 
moral spirit having, from the current popular repre- ' 
sentations, conceived Jesus as a man without sin, a 
being fulfilling the Law without that struggle which 
Paul felt in himself; for him it naturaUy followed that 
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the Story of his hfe and death should be that of a 
Ood-man.' And so also, but in a different way, with 
the Fourth Evangelist. For, deeply imbued with the 
Alexandrian doctrines about the Word, the LogoSj the 
Son of God,^ the miraculous stories of the disciples 
would find nothing in his Egyptian theosophy with 
which they would not readily accord. But see how, — 
not the character only of the moral aspiration of the 
time, but the character also of its intellectual specida- 
tiou, making it possible that the miraculous narratives 
of the fond fishermen of Galilee about their great 
compatriot should be credited by men of such forceful 
and original genius as the great Ephesian and the Jew 
of Tarsus, — see how, taken up by such men as these, 
the fortune of the new Osiris-myth was made. Paul, 
in taking up the Christ-legend of the Gtelila^ans, not 
only gave expression to that sense of sin which was 
one of the most prominent moral characteristics of the 
time ; but made of the myth a means also of powerfully 
persuading to righteousness. And by John, if so we 
may call him, the Galiliean fishermen's story was not 
only introduced and presented in the language of the 
highest philosophy, or, at least, theosophy of the time ; 
but there was run into the new Osiris-myth a sentiment 
in the expression of which aimphcity, inefiable tender- 
ness, and subhmity were so extraordinarily mingled — 
as, for instance, in that scene in the sepulchre-garden 
at dawn. Think of the Word that was in the beginning 
with God, and that was God, saying to a poor weeping 

' Compare Arnold, St. Paul and Fi-Uettantum, 
' 3eu next Section, J i. 
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woman, ere his ascension oti hi^h — ' Touch me not, for 
I am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father, and to my God, and your God.' ^ Is 
there in all Uterature a scene more touching and sUblime, 
or — so profoundly revolutionary? We know how 
powerful a persuasive of the truth of an affirmed fact is 
simply its satisfaction of emotion. Can we, then, wonder 
that men should have sunk back again into belief ia 
what, intellectually, was but a mere Osiriaii mythology, 
when with such divine moral beauty presented ; or — 
revival though Chrisliaui&m was of but old myths, by 
all the thinkers of antiquity seen through, and of old 
superstitions, by all the classic morahsta contemned * 
— shall we otherwise regard the formation of, and capa- 
bility of being affected by, the Christ^myth, than aa 
revealing in human nature a moral depth and sublimity 
of passion that give glorious promise for the future of 
Humanity ? 

17. To sum up now. The origin of Cbristianism, or 
the cause of the Christian development of Eehgion, can, 
I think, be at once clearly and naturally, in a word, 
scientifically, expluued only by conceiving the era of 
Christ aa the mid-period in a great millennial age of 
development ; by tracing the forces then visible and 
their relations to the vast and world-wide revolution, 
moral, intellectual, and poUtical, of 500 years before 
Christ ; and showing how, during the 500 years afler 
his birth, the old mythological creeds were transformed 
into the new Osirianism of Christian Orthodoxy. The 
' JiAn XX. 17. ' See below, Cb. IV. Sect m. 
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great pointa id the new religion of Jesus are its high 
morality, and its wonderful miracles- The former is 
believed to afford internal ; the latter, external evidence 
of the supernatural character of Christianity. Such a 
beUef can be conclusively demonstrated to be false only 
by showing that the spirit of the new religion was but 
a special manifestation of a general moral revolution ; 
and that the narratives of, and belief in miracles, which 
gave its form to the new faith, were but the result of 
the non-destruction by this great revolution of those old 
mythol<^cal creeds which it had been able but to dis- 
int^rate, and so, in fact, make their inBucDce on new 
developments only more powerful. And brief, and in 
eveiy way inadequate as has been the foregoing rapid 
survey of historical facts, one clear result, at least, it 
may, I trust, have had. Bapid as our survey has been, 
it has, I trust, brought some degree, at least, of con- 
viction to my readers that, just as in the history of 
Nature, so, in the history of Humanity, a great event 
can be scientifically accounted for only from the action 
of long-working forces ; that the greater the event, the 
farther back must we go in order that we may really 
understand how it, at length, came about ; and that, 
if, in the case of Christianity, we thus go back, we 
find, 500 years before it appeared, a revolution which 
developed such moral forces, and set free such intel- 
lectual forces, as may be shown to have, in their mutual 
action, naturally had, in the West, such a result as 
Christianism. 

18. In the West. For if the true explanation of the 
origin of Christianity is to be found only in tracing it 
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back to the great Pre-Christian Revolution ; the true 
appreciation of the character and destiny of Christianity 
is to be found only in conceiving it as but the Western 
result of that world-wide revolution. Otherwise, eveu 
in giving at least a partially scientific explanation of its 
origin, we shall almost certainly be led to an extrava- 
gant appreciation of its character and destiny. Thus, 
for instance, M. Eenan not only remarks on the fine 
saying of Jesus to the woman of Samaria' — ^ il dit pour 
la premiere fois le mot sur lequel reposera I'^ifice de la 
religion dternelle; '' but of thefimcyofthe poor Magda- 
lene that she had actually seen and heard him whom 
her passionate heart so longed once again to see and 
hear, M. Renan says — ' Sa grande affirmation de femme: 
"Ilestressuscite!" a^t^ labase dela foidel'humanit^.*' 
In the first remark it may, perhaps, be admitted that 
tliere is a certain partial truth, though the ' premiere 
fois ' is altc^ether untrue. Of the second, what can be 
said but — poor Humanity, if its religion is to be ever- 
lastingly founded on a fiction I From such extravagan- 
cies we are saved by a truly scientific, that is to say, rela- 
tive, conception of Christianity. And thus to conceive 
it, we must ever bear in mind, not only the general 
character of the revolution in which it originated, but 
the correlative character of the Eastern development of 
that revolution. It is true that we find in Christianity 
a high moral tone, a lai^ fi*aterna1 sentiment, and a sub- 
jectivity, or inwardness, of which the above-referred-to 
saying of Jesus may be taken as a typical expression. 

■ John, .IT. 21 and 33. 
^ Vude Jims, p. 234. ' La ApStni, p. 13. 
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But not only do we find all these characteristics, as has 
been above pointed out, in the Clasacal, the Hebrew, 
and the Egyptian Literatures of the time; but in the 
Eastern Literatures also, derived, like these, from the 
great Sixth Century Kevolution. As for the morality, 
with such ignorant presumption characterised as pecu- 
liarly Christian : ' The doctrine of our master,' said the 
Confucian Thing-tseu, ' ia simply this : to have an up- 
right heart, and to love your neighbour us yourself.'' 
And as for the subjectivity of Christianity, its tendency 
to give importance to faith rather than to works, to the 
disposition of the heart rather than to external obser- 
vances : this is not only the general characteristic of all 
the religious developments of the Sixth Century Eevo- 
lutiun ; but is, in an especial manner, the characteristic 
of Buddhism.' 

19. Only, then, in studying the Christian Eevolution 
as part of a stiU greater Eevolution ; only in studying 
the Christian Development of Eeiigion as part of a 
general Subjective Development of Humanity; only in 
thus studying the problem of the origin of Christianity 
in a thoroughly relative manner, can a truly scientific 
explanation be obtained. And what is more, only in 
thus explaining it, can, I believe, the entirely human 
origin of Christianisra be conclusively brought home to 
the popular intelligence. For otberwise, there will still 
hang some doubt about so wonderful a fact as that that 

' Pauthier, Quatn Limtg taerit de h Chmt, p. 66. 

' 'A new form of reli|pon which hu well beoa called eubjecUve, U 
opposed to the more objective wonbip ot Nature.' — M. Miiller, Hittory 
of Smuent lAteraturt, p. 82. Compan B. St.-Ililaire, Lt ButuUha et ta 
Religion. 
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belief in tte resurrectiou from the dead of Jesus of 
Nazareth, about which has gathered a system of doc- 
trioe BO vast and so subtle — that that belief which has 
been the central core of so great a civilization — that 
that belief which has had so many thousands, nay, tecs 
of thousands of noble martyrs since Stephen, ' looking 
up steadfastly into heaven, saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of Ood,'^ should have 
been altogether false. Only when it is found that the 
fact is that, in the tragic history of Humanity, there 
have been many similar ironies, will men fiiUy realise 
that such a widespread, passionate, and grandly creative 
behef could have been, and was, in the first instance, 
but the hallucination of a poor hysterical* young 
woman, whom even persons so uncritical as the GaUliean 
followers of Jesus would not, at first, believe,' and whose 
evidence, in such a matter, would now be esteemed 
utterly worthless. And only when it is found that the 
historical facts are, that neither in the morality, nor in 
the doctrines of Christiamsm was there anything new 
— that what was new was only the combination of the 
most prevalent, the most deeply rooted, and the most 
charmingly afiecting of all popular superstitions, with 
what was best and purest in the moral spirit of the 

' Acti vii. 65, The imprMNon one gels of Stephen is, I Qkin^, one of 

the finest thingg in Histoi; — drtviaoirtc n'c airbv awayrit .... Mar 
T* wpStujtov avTov iiaii irphmroy iyyiXev (vi. 16). Kipa 'l»ffw, titai ri 
Wt'ivf4d fiov (vii. 69^. Kvpiff fiTJ trrfiT^z "firtfi^- t^v aiiapTiav ratin|F(vil.60.J 
Reading thie, the Martyrertad seema the moat envinble of all exits from 
exiataace. 

' In the auperstitious Ungus^ of the time, 'she had beec posMased 
by seven devils.' 

* Mark xtl 1 1. 
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time — and further, that in the mixed blood, education, 
and general relations of the firet Christians there were 
adequate determining conditions of such a combination 
— only when, in such a method aa that above sketched 
of examining the origin of Cbnstiani^, we find that 
such were the historical facts, will it be fully seen how 
true was the word ' spoken of the Ijord by the prophet,' 
saying, Out of i^ypt have I called my Son ' ' — Out of 
the Osiris-myth have I called my Christ.' 



THE OSIRIAN CHAKACTEB OF CBBISTUNISH. 

1. ' Egypt's Place in Universal History ' thus seems to 
be with such a deamesa and verifiable certainty de- 
fioed, as that widest-minded, moat learned, and noblest 
of modem Neo-Platonists who first stated the problem 
neither ever did, nor, with his futile attachment to 
Christianity, ever could have arrived at.* As at once the 
most moral, and intellectually the most highly developed 
of the old Nature-worships, Osirianisra and Brahman^ 
. ism alone held together against the great Sixth Century 
Bevolution. The others it wrecked into the fragments 
that survive but in the legends and customs which ooly 

' SoMa xi. 1. * MatUnw n. 16. 

* The words of Hoiea sctuftllj, of oourae, ruferrad to the people of 
Isnel, elaewbere kIm spoken of as tiie ' Son of Ood ; ' u, for instNice, in 
Exodm iv. 22, and in Sirach ixxvi. 14. But one is just as eniitled as 
another to give an uuhittorical meaning to andent texts. And as did 
Matthew, so maj I. 

* See Egypft Place, vol. TV. 
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the antiquary can realise as ouce having belonged to 
a coherent creed and popular worship. But Brah- 
nmnisra still maintained itself in the midst of the vast 
religious and social renovation due to the great Indian 
prophet of the Eevolution, and after more than a thou- 
sand years of subserviency, in the eighth century b.c., 
expelled from India the purer iaith of Buddha. 
Osiriaoism, on the contrary, while vurtually maintaining 
itself, underwent an immense transformation. Changed, 
as we have seen, immensely before the origin of Chris- 
tianity, by the general influence of the Sixth Century 
Eevolution, it was, by such changes, only made the 
more capable of powerfully determining the develop- 
ment of the New Eeligion. So, after another 500 years, 
if Osirianism has disappeared altogether under its old 
name, Christianism has established itself. And in the 
same century in which Brahmanism re-estabKshed itself 
in India, the new Christian Empire of the West was 
established by Charlemagne. The place, we thus see, 
of ^ypt in relation to the general hbtoiy of Mankind, 
is the place of its Eeligion. And the history of 
Osirianism divides itself into three great periods — the 
period, first, of its existence as the grandest and most 
elaborate of the Western Nature-worships ; then, the 
great transitional millennium, first, of its disintegration, 
and then of its transformation through tlie influence it 
exercised on the development of Christianism; and 
thirdly, that later stage of it, in which the ancient 
myths of those Nature-worships represented in the 
West by Osirianism have, with a new attachment, and 
a profounder moral spirit, become the creed of Chris- 
tendom. And now, as this theory of Egypt's Pkce is 
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but a corollary from that above-given of the origin of 
Christiaoiam ; and as that theory was su^ested by con- 
sideration of the Christian character of Osirianism ; I 
would proceed to point out with some particularity that 
Osirian character of Christianism which it is the general 
result of the theory to establish. It is an unquestion- 
able historical fact, that the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists and the doctrines of the Apostles and Fathers 
took shajie in an atmosphere of Osirianism. The above 
theory, briefly stated, affirms that they owed their shape 
to that atmosphere. And I would now endeavour at 
once to verify this conclusion and bring it home to my 
readers, in pressing the question of natural or super- 
natural origin with reference to each of the great 
doctrines separately of Christianism. 

2. And, first, as to the Trinitarian nature of the 
Gkidhead. The question is, whetlier the Oiristian 
doctrine of the Trinity is a supernatural revelation as 
to the nature of God, or whether it is but, under a new 
name, an old Osirian dogma about the Unknowable. 
The orthodox Christian Triad, speakiog generally, 
is a Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The subtleties 
which distinguish the Greek from the Boman Orthodoxy 
need not here detain us. The Triad, however, which 
is moflt popular with the vast majority of Christians 
is a Father, Mother, and Son. Now, such also was the 
Trinity most commonly worshipped throughout aacient 
Egypt, namely — Osiris, Isis, and Horns. And we have 
a hierc^lyphical inscription in the British Museum, as 
early as the reign of Swechus, of the eighth century 
before the Christian era, showing that the doctrine of 
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Trinity in Unity already formed part of the Egyptian 
Religion, and stating that, ' in the group just named, 
" the three Goda only made one person." ' * The Trinity 
specially worshipped here, at Thebes, was Amun-Ea, 
Athor, and Cbonso ; and the first Person of this Triad, 
as the ' Concealed ' or ' Unutterable,' * is analc^ous to 
the less anthropomorphic conceptions of the first 
Person of the Christian Trini^. Add to this the 
historical circumstance already mentioned, namely, the 
direct and important influence exercised by the early 
Egyptian Church and its bishops in determining the 
form of the Christian Creed, and particularly this very 
article of it; and it will hardly, I think, remain 
doubtful that the Christian Trinity is, not a super- 
natural revelation -of a divine reality, but a natural 
transformation of a human fiction. 

3. And now as to the incarnation of the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, in Jesus of Nazareth. We have 
historic evidence that the first two chapters of Matthew 
formed no part of the original Gospel.' And neither 
Mark nor John gives any such story of a mira- 
culous birth as is narrated in these prefixed chapters of 
Matthew, and in the first two chapters of Luke. What 
was the origin of this story — supernatural fact or natural 
fiction ? Now we not only know that Osiris was con- 
sidered to be such a Qod-man as Jesus is represented 

* Sbarpe, Egyptian Ivtcriptioiu, PL 36, 4, G. 

* 'AMNjAmmoa, wBBcert&iDlyin tbeejM of an Egyptiuirigbtljcon- 
•idered ae the " conceAled '' Qod, Bccoiding to tiie lUtual Bod to Manetho, 
atid this is bis nwl roeuiing in Egyptian.'— Bunaen, ^!/pi'$ Haee, 
vol. IT. p. 3S7. 

* Sae DariddOQ, ItUrvdvetwit to Iht New Taiamtnt, voL i. 
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to have been ; but we find that the incidents of the 
Annunciation, the Conceptioof the Parturition, and the 
Adoration related by Luke, read ahnost as if they were 
copied from the sculptures here, at Luxor, of the mira- 
culous birth of King Amunothph III. ; we know further, 
that, entirely naturcU, entirely in accordance with the 
due course of things, appeared to the Egyptians, as to 
Orientals generally, save the Jews, an incarnation of the 
Deity, through 4 miraculous birth ; we recall the fact 
that Alexander was declared and believed to be the 
Son of the Supreme Qod ; and we know also that, as the 
priests told Herodotus, every new Apis-bull was be- 
lieved to have been begotten witliout earthly fether, 
and solely by ' the power of the Highest overshadow- 
ing * the cow, his mother, which never had a second 
calf. Buly considering these facts, can we have much 
doubt as to the exceedingly natural origin of the story 
of the incarnation of the infinite God in the son of 
Mary, the peasant maiden of Nazareth P 

4. Thirdly, as to the Fourth Evangelist's representa- 
tion of Jesus as the Word of Gbd. Is this divine Word 
to be con^dered as a supernal reality, or as a mere hu- 
man, and more particularly Osirian notion? The answer 
will be found in reflection on these &cts. Fourteen 
centuries before this Evangelist wrote, we find in Osi- 
rianism this notion of the Word as the First-bom, and 
Son of God. And on the walls of the great Temple at 
Fhibs, and on the gate of the Temple of Medinet-Abou 
here, at Thebes, we read in the very words of St 
John's Gospel : * It is he ' — this divine Word symbolized 
by the Sun — 'it is he who has made all that is. 
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and without bim nothing has ever been made.' ' But 
further, in the study of that Egyptian Literature con- 
temporary with the origin of Chriatianity, and which 
goes under the name of Hermes Trismegistus, we are 
particularly struck by the resemblances between the 
Poimandres, and the first chapter of St. John? These 
similarities of idea and expression are the more 
remarkable as they coiild not have aiisen from either 
work copying the other. For there is no trace in tJie 
Poimandres of the Incarnation-dogma of the Gospel ; 
and it is highly unlikely that the author, had he known 
it, would not have alluded to it, either as an adherent, 
or an opponent. These resemblances, therefore, must 
be explained from the works having been written about 
the same time, and under the influence of the same 
I^yptian ideas, the one, among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria, and the other, among those of Ephesus. 
The question, therefore, which we have to consider, 
more definitely stated, is : Did the mystic notions of 
the Fourth Gospel about the Word, the Son of God, 

' See Morielte, M6moirt tur la mire ^Apit, 

* Connder, for inatance, tlie panlleliuit of these paBBagea : — 

Ihimimdret. St. •To&m. 

I am the IJght, InteUigence thy In the beginning waa the Woid, 

Ood. . . . And the luminoua Wonl and the Word was with God, and 

of Intelligence is the Son of God. the Word was Qod. The buim 

They ue not sepanted, for union is waa in the beginning with Ood. 
their life. 

Thnt which heara and sees in That waa the tniQ light, which 

them is the Word of the Loid ; In- lightetb every man that cometh 

telligence ia Qod the Father. into the world. 

Blessed be thou, O Father ! the As nuuiy as reCMTod him, to them 

roan who belongs to thee deMros to gave he power to become the aona 

pBrtakeofthyholinesa,eTenas thou of Uod. 
hast given to him power. 
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originate id a supernatural revelation, or in the &ct 
that these notions, of the most ancient date in Egypt, 
were, through the influence of Oairianism, already 
common among the Hellenized Jews whom the author 
of this gospel specially addressed? The three other 
Evangelists, addressing the Jews of Palestine, had sfud : 
' The Messiah whom you expect has come. He is Jesus, 
in whom we show you aU the characters attributed to 
the Messiah by the Prophets.' The fourth Evangelist, 
on the other hand, addressing the Hellemstic Jews, says 
to them : ' The Word of which you speak, without 
whom was not anything made that was made, and who 
is the true Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, lo, he was made flesh and dwelt among 
us. His own received him not ; but you, if you will 
receive him, he will make you the sons of God.' ^ 

5. Let us DOW pass to the conaderation of the Be- 
BurrectJon. Unlike the Miraculous Birth, it is in all 
the Evangelists. But if, though Christ is sepulchred 
in the Holy City of Jerusalem, he rose agmn ; so also 
did Osiris, though he hes buried in the Sacred Island 
of PlulsB, rise again. And surdy when we find the 
chief Temple of the very island of his sepulture sculp- 
tured with the resurrection of Osiris ; when we see at 
Philie, in the chamber over the western adytum of the 
Temple of Isis, the whole story that forms the central 
article of Christian faith represented, not in connection 

' Compare Menard, Sertnm TritmeguU, p. Ixi. : — ' M. Matter vajnaqu'l 
peoset qne I'^vangile de Sunt Jean a ^1^ compo«d pritidpalement pour 
combattre le ^OBtdeigme naiasant Pour moi, dana 1e pretaier chapitre da 
cet ^vangile, je croia voir mfflna una poMmique indirocto qu'une intaatdon 
da propagaada.' 
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wiUi the modern God of Chnstendoin, but the primffival 
God of Egypt ; when we realise the immense import- 
ance of the historical fact that Osirianitnn had made the 
myth of the death and resurrection of a God-man one 
of the most popular and easily credited superstitions 
throughout the birth-countries of Christianity; and 
when we consider that the narratives of the Evangelists 
were compiled from popular traditions, and did not as- 
sume their present shape till more than a century after the 
events they record ; ^ the probability that the narratives 
of the Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth originated, not 
in a fact of Ma life, but of the state of mind of those who 
recorded it ; the probability that — whether the result 
of his CruciBxion was actually death, or but suspended 
animation — the narratives of his resurrection were but 
the attaching of an old myth to a new name ; the pro- 
bability that the supernatural Christ, as distinguished 
from the man Jesus of Nazareth, was, not a miraculous 
manifestation of Heavenly Love, but a natural transfor- 
mation of Human Superstition—becomes almost in- 
calculably great? Let the question be pondered as 
Science requires, without prejudice, and without fear. 

6. After the presumed fact of the Resurrection, the 
dt^ma of the Atonement must next, and fifthly, submit 
itself to the question, whether or not it is but a natural 
transformation of a pre-existing Superstition ? It is in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews that the death of Jesus is first 
dit^tinctiy represented, not as a Martyrdom, but as an 
Atonement ; and he himself, not as the Teacher of a 
New Religion, but as a Redeemer and Mediator. As 
originally believed in by the Christian Church, and 

> Sno above, n. 2. v- 408. 
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with Special distinctness expounded by St. Irensus,* 
the Atonement was a ransom pdd to the Devil for the 
release of his claims over Man — a transaction in which 
Christ, in point of fact, cheated the Devil — though in thb 
there was nothing shocking to the moral sense of the 
time, quite the contrary indeed. The later and ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Atonement as a vicariou^j satis- 
faction of the justice of God the Father we owe to St. 
Anselm. Now, it must be admitted that the Egyptians 
do not appear to have, as yet, in Osirianism, risen to the 
subtlety of making very God of very God, ' the One of 
One ' as they expressed it, satisfy the demands of his 
own justice by himself atoning to himself for the sins of 
those whom he receives into his kingdom. Still, Atone^ 
ment was an article of belief as important in the 
Osirian as in the Christian Creed. But it was lesser 
Gk>ds, and not himself, who made atonement to the 
Judge of the Dead. * And on a funeral tablet in the 
British Museum, dated in the sixty-second year of 
Barneses IL, we see the deceased has placed them 
[these lesser gods] on the altar before Osris as his un- 
offering.'' When, Uierefore, we see all this doctrine of 
Atonement and Mediation in the Osirian sculptures and 
drawings; when we find that, under the direct influence 
of Osirianism, it had already been introduced into the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament ; ' and when 
further we find that it — as, indeed, all the other doctrines 

' 0^ Dmit Homo. * Shatpe, Sm/P^"™ Mythology, p. AS. 

* In TIh WMom vf tKt Son o^ Sirach, written bj ft Jew liriiig in 
Lower Egjpt, and probftbly in Alexandria, Elijali i> nid to liaTa been 
taken up to heaven for the purpcwe of acting iia n mediator (o padfy the 
wnlh of God, and tun hia heart again towaida hia children. Ch. zlriiL 
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we are here passing in review — ^was a aotioQ common to 
the Heathen religions generally/ can we doubt that the 
idea of Jesus as a Mediator, and of his death aa an Atone- 
ment, originated, not in the supernatural, but in the 
natural inspiration of the author of the Episde to the 
Hebreios, — originated in the atmosphere he breathed 
of Osirian superstition P 

7. Next in logical order there comes for considera- 
tion the subject of Hell and the Devih Now it is txue 
— and it is not my fault if it is impossible to express 
the fact in its simplicity without an appearance of 
unbecoming levity — it is true that the whole Christian 
System is built upon Hell ; and that, without the 
support of the Devil, it would &11 in. If any one 
doubts the seriousness of this, let him but reSect what 
would remain of Christianism without the Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Kesurrection — nothmg certainly his- 
torically recognisable under that name — and let him re- 
flect how utterly groundless and reasonless these beliefa 
would be without Hell imder them. Yet, fundamental 
aa Hell is, let us venture, with reference to it also, to 
put the question as to origin which we have above 
asked concerning the other dc^mas of Christianity. Is 
the Quistian Hell a revelation fix)m Heaven, or but a 
revival, and, considering what the central belief is of 
Christianism, a necessary revival of the Osirian Amenta ? 
Consider these facts. We find the Christian represent- 
ations of Hell with aU its paraphernalia of Lakes of 
Fire and Tormenting Demons already sculptured and 
drawn for us on the Tombs and Funereal Papyri of 

* See, for itutaoce, Mockay, Frogrttt of tht InltUtd, vol u. ch, r. 
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Osiriatiism. How gratuitous, then, were the hypotheEOs 
of a supernatural revdation of what man had been 
already able so elaborately to imagine of himself I Yet 
furthCT, the very core of Christianity is the belief in a 
Dying Ood, who, after his Besun'ection and Ascension, 
becomefl Judge of the Dead. How, then, could it 
save itself from borrowing the Hell which is implied 
in, and indispensable to the existence of this Osiris- 
myth P And the question has the more force when we 
find that, in Mosaic Jehovianism, or Judaism, which 
abjured the Oairis-myth, there is neither Hell nor 
Devil.' 

8. Seventhly, and lastly, we have to ask whether the 
apocalyptic visions of a General Eesurrection, Last 
Judgment, and Benewal of all Things, are supernatural 
revelations shown by Christ ' unto his servants of things 
which must shortly come to pass,' or but natural trans- 
formations of pre-existing human, and more partjcularly 
Oairian dreams P Certain, at least, it ia that these were 
all distinctive doctrines of Osirianism. And not the 
visions only, but the imagery in which they are ex- 
pressed is to a very considerable extent, at Least, Osirian. 
The seven spirits, for instance, before the throne of 
God * is an Egyptian notion.' Another !E^yptian figure 
is the war against the Dragon, or Serpent of Evil,* 

' The serpent that tempted Eve wm meralj one of the speaking 
atunudsso common in earlj populu tales. Tbero could not, indeed, b« 
K devil in primitiTa JeboTianiem. For, Tvitb a charming nuvet^ both 
good and evU were attributed to JehoTnh himself, and the Devil of th« 
Jem should not aaem to have been inrented till between the dates 
of the Second Book of Ssimuel aad the Hist Book of Chiotiiclee. S«e 
H^ville, Hi^oin du DiiMe. 

' Sertlaliim i. 4. Compare also iv. 5, and T. 6. 

' Sbarpe, Egyptian Mytlutiogy, p. 96, * BeodaHon xiL 
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which is represented several times on the Sarcophagus 
of Omeoepthah L, sculptured about B.a 1200. Again, 
the description of Heaven,' the Judge on his throne, the 
four and twenty elders around the throne, the four 
living creatures with animals' beads, the Lamb standing 
before the throne, and the book-roll, seem all to be 
copied from the Great Trial Scene of Oairian Mytholt^.* 
Have, then, the Christian doctrines of Heaven and Hell, 
and visions of a Last Judgment, &c., any other tlmn 
a natural and indeed Heathen origin, and have diey, for 
their truth, — for their accordance, that is, with objec- 
tive fecta — any guarantee whatever ? 

9. Such, then, is the Osirian character of the doc- 
bines of Christianism ; and such is the question which, 
with respect to every one of them, is here, on the 
Temple-roof at Eamak, forced upon us ; nor that only, 
but in a way utterly negativing the claims made for 
them to a supernatural ori^n, answered. And the 
aspect which Man's history thus presents of stationari- 
ness at once and progress is, I think, both remarkable 
and instructive. It is indeed one of the chief lessons of 
the new Belational I^ilosophy that all phenomena have 
correlative aspects, and that, r^arding them on one 
side only, they can never be truly judged. But what an 
illustration of this we have in Christianism I In one 
aspect of it how vast, how incalculable the prepress 
from the old Nature-worships ! In another aspect of 
it, how small, how infinitesimal the change I In moral 
spirit how immeasurably different ! In the outlines, at 
least, of doctrinal form, how extraordinarily similar! 

* Stitialum iv. * Shvpe, Egyptian MytMot/i/, p, 06. 
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For it has been merely for the sake of brevity that I 
have here paralleled Christian doctrines with those 
merdy of Osiriaoism. Similar parallels might have beeo 
brought forward from almost every one of the other 
Naturian Beligions, and particularly from Brahmanism. 
There was, indeed, as to doctrine one great difierence 
between Naturianism and Christianism. Although both 
were really monotheistic,' the monotheism of the one 
was an esoteric; that of the other, an exoteric doc- 
trine. Christianity, as a monotheistic religion, was, in 
foct, a vast democratic revolution through the preach- 
ing to the masses of an idea hitherto, for the most 
part, reserved for the few. The secret of the initiated 
was now communicated to the vulgar. And yet, even 
admitting this, and forbearing to press the fact that, 
as a trinitariaQ monotheism, the exoteric monotheism of 
Christianism was not, like the exoteric monotheism of 
Judaism and the esoteric monotheism of Heathenism, 
a pure monotheism— how smell was really the change I 
For how soon was a whole new polytheism constituted 
in the worship of Saints I And so, — vast as, in the moral 
aspect of it, is the progress seen in ChrisUanism — ^how 
stationary does Humanity appear to have been when we 
compare this new Creed, in its intellectual aspect, with 
the mythical Creeds not yet disint^;rated or trans- 
formed by that great revolution, nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago ! But it is just this universal 
and perpetual coexistence of contradictories that gives 
to Existence its wealth, its wonder, and its interest. 

1 orthia tliepTDob wiUbegiv«D iiiBhowiDghowfnlljTecogiuMdbjall 
the deeper thinken of antiqiu^ wm the m/tbical charuter of th* god^ 
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Such, in some sort of clear shape at last, were 
the reflections that occupied me that aftenioon on the 
Temple-roof at Eamak. But then, it must be confessed 
that thought was altogether overpowered by emotion. 
For, the consequoices of all this P If Christianism \h\is 
originated but in the influence of the Osiris-myth on 
the development of Jewish Messiahism ; if it thus 
origiuated, not in divine revelation but in human 
ignorance ; how wide will be the destructive conse- 
quences of a popular realisation of such a fact ; how in- 
calculable the reconstructive consequences of that New 
Ideal of which — mind filled and heart touched by the 
wonderful transformations of those successive ages of 
Human Existence visible around one here — some 
glimpse, at least, seemed to be caught I 

It was the oppression of the vast Kevolution seen 
in the progress of the New Philosophy of History, 
and especially in that application of it which shows 
the natural, and indeed, from an intellectual point of 
view, somewhat low natural origin of Christianism, 
that had diiefly impelled me to get up to the solitude 
of the Temple-roof, and to seek for hours, in vain, 
some rehef in clear and definite thought. . . . 
It was a similar oppression that, on a previous day, 
spent till afternoon in the Tombs of the Kiogs on 
t^e other side of the river, had urged me to climb the 
bare rocks to the highest peak of the pyramidal hills 
in whose depths these Tombs are excavated, and alone 
there, try, but in vain, to shape into thought what 
were, as yet, but unutterable feelings. At length, 
warned by the setting Sun, I had to descend again 
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to the Memnonian Plain, and waa only able in eome 
d^ree to shake oE the intolerable oppression when, 
on coming down on the Colossi, I met the flocks 
and herds returning, in the evening-glow, with their 
shepherds and herdsmen, to their common refuge. 
But what was thatP Tombs of the Bead, now 
the Homes of the living I And in what have we 
found that Christians shelter themselves from the 
evils of existence but in ancient Myths, which have 
been more or less fitted for present habitation by 
the clearing'Out of the mummies of their original 
constructors ? Well may despair almost seize on one 
who has been, not in name only but in very truth, 
a Christian, when that Incarnation which has given 
him in Christ an ever-living Brother and Friend is 
found, in such an historical invesUgation as the fore- 
going, to be but an old myth with a new life in it 
Yet that very survey of the history of Humanity which 
has destroyed, gives the hope at least of a reconstruc- 
tion of the Ideal. For see how this theory of the 
origin of Christianism connects all the ^es, connects 
all the great races of Humanity. And no country 
perhaps on earth is more fitted than Egypt to impress 
on one this connection, to make one feel the moral 
import of it, and to give one faith in the adequacy of 
that New Ideal which seems to arise in the scientific 
survey, and sympathetic realisation of the history of 
Humanity. For nowhere else can one so readily and 
surely realise in one's own experience the impressions 
which were the determining conditions of the rehgion, 
and of the life-ideals of a prinueval people. Nowhere 
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else, therefore, ia one brought into such living contact 
with high human thought and emotion in periods of 
time BO remote. Nowhere else can we so clearly see 
the continuity of the main stream of Human Develop- 
ment. Nowhere else are the ideas of so remote a past 
time in such accordance with those in which all we of 
the West are even yet nurtured. And uowhere else is 
there such a disciplining power, in the monuments of 
the people, at once to pu^e of conceit, and elevate to 
sympathy. . . , But as on that previous day, so now 
again,! had to get down from my solitude with feeling 
etiU omnipotent over thought, and ride back from 
3imak in the unspeakable gloiy of Sunset, through the 
mud-hovels that now floor the temples and palaces of 
Luxor. 

And in Nature — ^tn the consciousness of the infinite 
Space-al^Bsea within which are played the tragedies 
of Time — there is an everlasting source of calm and of 
repose. Agitated by History, we are calmed by Nature ; 
and the contemplation, in Nature, of blind unconscious 
Will sends us back again to History for the joy of 
sympathetic realisation of the drama of Consciousness. 
And thence again turning away, it is well when the 
ever-wondrous spectacle of Sunset, of the forthcoming 
of the Stars, and of the azure depths of Night, gives 
that feeling of the Universe in which is calmed all such 
emotion even as that which, in the destruction of an 
Old, and the vision of a New Ideal, has been felt on the 
Temple-roof at Kamak. 

^MtiMBoode f Co., iVm/crf, NiB-^Tttt Sqvan, Londen. 
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England since the Accession of George III. 
1760—1860. By Sir Thouas Ebskikr 
May, K.C.B. Cabinet Kdilion (the Third), 
tfaoraughly revised. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
price IBi. 

A Historical Account of the ITea- 

trality of Great Britain during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. By Uoi-itr^ouE BERitARu, 
HA. Royal Svo. price l(li. 
The History of England, from tli» 

Earlint Times to the Year 18G5. By C. D. 
To^fQE, Rsgius Professor of Hodem lliatory 
Id Queen's College, Belfast. New Edition. 
Crown 8ro. 7(. Sd. 
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Zieatures on the Histoiy of Eng- 
land, from Ihe Earlieat Tuam to the Death 
of King Edwird II. By Williaji Loho- 
MAs. With llapi and Illnitntion*. Bro. 15t. 

The Hiatal? of the IiiA and Times 

of Edwud ths Third. By Willi*m 
LOROMAK. With 9 Haps, 8 PUUa, and 
16 Woodeuti. a Tols. 8vo. Oi. 

Hiatory of OlTiligation in England 

and Franca, Spain and Scotland. By 
HsNitr THOUAa Buckle. Kcw Sdidoa 
of the mdra work, with a oamplMa Iiimz. 
8 voU. crown 8td. S'k. 

BealitleB of Irish Lifb. By W. 
SrEDART Tremcii, Liod AgcDt in Ireland 
to the UaiqueM of Lanidownc, tha Mar- 
qnua of Bath, and Lord I^hy. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Sto. 6j. 

The Stadent's BTitnnid of the 
HiBtoiy of Ireland. By If. F. CuucK, 
Authoresa of 'The lUugtruted History of 
Irelud.' Crown Sto. price 6>. 

A Btndent*8 Manual of the Hl^ 

1017 of India, from the Eailiot Period tn 
the Present. By Colonel Meadows Tat- 
LOR, U.R.A.B. H.B.I.A. Crown 8ro. with 
Hap*, 7i. 6d. 

The Hiatorr of India, bom the 

Eailist F<iiad to the dole of Lord Dal- 
boiuiB'i AdminiitratioD. By Joint Ci.AItK 
Habsbuaic. 8 vols, crown 8to. 9Si. td. 

TTifHa-n Polity ; n View of the SjEtBin 
of AdminliCntlon In India. B7LieiU.-CoL 
Oboboi CumcTET. Second Edition, re- 
vised, with Map. 8to. Hi. 

A Colonist on the Ccdonial Qoee- 
tioB. By Jebu UAiuEwa, of Torcmto, 
Cuada. PoU 8to. piioe St. 

An Historioel Vier of Ziiteratore 
and Art in Qreat Britain tiom the Acces- 
iion of the Hooae of Eanorvr to the Kdgn 
afQaemYlctorla. By J. MuiinAT0BAHAii, 
II.A. 8ro. price 14m. 

WfttMloo I«otaz«B : a Btidy of the 
Campaign of IBIS. By Colond Cbakleb 
a Chxsket, B.E. late Proftsaor of UUiUry 

Alt and History In the Btaff College. Second 
Edition. Sto. with If ^ lOi. 6d 

Memoir and Oorrespondenoe re- 
lating to PoUtkal Oca miM iiM bi JowaMI 
JulylSM. ByEDw^ABDJoBrl.ImaKK(, 
Fnat Lnd Hatheit*^ BdUad, ftaa the 
Origtaal llaBwoipt, bf Bmtm taMrB, 
C.B.D.C.L. 8vo. price 7(. U. 



Chapters £n>m French History ; 

St. Lonia, Joan of Arc, Henri IV. with 
Sketches of the Intermediate Feriodo. By 
J. H. Guoasi, UJL New Edition. F^. 
8ro.6(.6d 

History of the Beformation in 

Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H . 
MiKLE l/ivutOKi, D.D. Tou. L and 
U. 8to. £81. Tou III. 12>. Toi- IT. prioa 
IGi. and Tou Y. price 16*. 

Boyal and Bepnblioan Frsnoe. 
A Saries of Zsa^« rapri u l a d from Ike 
'Edinl>argh,"Qaartarly,'and'Britiali and 
Foreign ' Beviews. By Hekrt Bkete, 
0JS. D.CL. i vols. Svo. price,JU. 

The Imperial and Colontal Oon- 
stitntlooa of the Britannic Emfdr^ ImMCd^ 
Indian Institatiaae. By Sir £dwa«d 
Crbabt, M^ Ac With SJEMspa. 8ni. 



gration. By Daniel Grast. Stol 7*. 
The Oxfbrd Beformera— John Colei, 

Eiaanns, and Thoma* Hon ; bang a His- 
tory of thdr Fellow- Work. By Frkdikio 
Saxmoax. Saooaid Edition, in. lit. 

The History of Greece. ByCTnu- 

WALL, D.D. Lord Bishop of 6C David's. 

8 vols. ftep. ZSi. 

The Tale of the Great Persian 
War, from the HistoticB of Heivdotna. B7 
GEomn W. Coz, M.A. late Bcbolar of 
TiJn.CoU.OxoQ. Fcp.Si.6d: 

The Sixth Oriental Monarchy; 

01, the History, G«^rsphy, and Andqiii- 
ties of PortMa. Collected and Blnstnled 
from Anciaut and Modem aouieea. By 
OcosoE Kawlihsoh, M.A. Camden Pro- 
fraanr of Ancient History in the UnivsBBtj 
of Oxford, and CsnoD of CantwUoy. Svo. 
with Haps and IlluslratioDa. 

[jV«i7jr raiii£|r. 

GhwekHisteiTitom fneDdstosles 

to Alexander, in a Series of lira ftom 
Plntareh. Berlsed and arranged bf A. D. 
Cunnu. Fer.witliMWoodflBla,<s. 

Orttioal HistOTy of the Zau- ' 
gnage and Llteraton of Andoit Gnae^ I 



AnekniOnaea. ByPMfa>0TK.O.MeiAW. I 

T*— lllBl hf lMW» I 

8volt.eio.lU 
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The HiBtory of Home. By WnsBut 
lH.fE. English Edition, tnaiUud uul 
Terised by the Aathor. Vols. 1. uid II. 

History ofthe OityofBoinaflFom 

its FoonditiOQ to the SiztMoth Centmy of 
the Chiistijii En. % Thomm H. Dveb, 
LLD. Sto. with 2 Mapa, 16l 

nstorr of the Homam under 

the Empire. By Ytrj Rev. Chables 
1Ibxivale,D.C.L. Duo oTEIf. 8Tols.poat 
8to. prica 18(. 
The XUl of the Boman Be- 

puUic ; s Short History of the Lut Ceo- 
tniy of the Commonweillh. Bf the ume 
Author. I!nio. T*. 61I. 

Bnayolopeedla of Chronologr, 
Hlitoiiml and Blt^nphieal: eoiii]Kl>iiig 
the Data of all the Great Eraita of 
tliMory, intdndlng Treatio, AUiancM, 
Wan, Battles, &c. ; Inddenta io the Llvca 
of Eminent Men, Scientific and tiiogTa< 
phical Diacoreriea, Mechanical Invtntiraia, 
■nd Sodal, Domealic, and Economical Im- 
provHiieEta. By B. B. Woodward, B.A. 

' and W. L. B. Cateb. 8ro. price Hi. 

HiBtory of European Uorals from 
AngnaRia to Charlemagne. Bj W. E. H. 
Lkckt, H.A. S TDla. 8vo. price 28>. 

HlatoiT of the Slae and. Inflnenoe of 
the Spirit of Bationalism in Europe. By 
the lanw Aathor. Cabinet EdiCioa (the 
Fourth]. 2 Tols.cnwn 8td. price 16<. 

Ood in Htetory ; or, the Pngrew of 
Han'a Faith in the Hocal Ordo of the 
Wrald. By thelateBanmBtnrBK!!. Ttma- 
lated ftom the Qennan by Scbaitfa Wm- 
wOBTH ; with a Preface by Dean Staslet. 
S vols. evo. 12(. 

BoarateeandtheBoggattcBBhotdg. 
Traoalat«t rrom the Gctnun ofDr. £. Zcl- 
UK, with the Antbor'a ef^niTal, bj the 

Kllf.A. 

The Stolot, Eplonreazui, and 

Sceptiaa. Tranalated from the German of 
Dr. E. ZMIA.IR, with the Anthor'a approral, 
by OawAU} J. Reicrsi, B.CX. and M.A. 
Crown a*». 14a. 

The "mngH^, B^brmstlan. By 
F. C HjunssBBu, M.A. Chwicallor of 
Linooln. 4tfa Edition, rarriaed. Fe|L7a.8d. 



Three Centuries of Modem His- 
tory. By Crarles Di'EB YosaR, Regiu* 
Professor of Modem History and English 
Litnatme in Qoem's College, Belfaat. 
Crown 8vo. Ti, 6J. 

Soint-Slmon and Beint-Simonlnn; 

a Chapter in the History of Sodalinn in 
France. By AMTRini J. Bodth, MJi, 
Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
The History of Phlloaophy, from 

Thales to Comic By Geokoe Hkitbt 

Lkwis. FoBrth Edition, corrected, and 
partly rewritten. 2 vols. 8to. 82t. 

The Uythology of the Aryan 
Nations. By Giorob W. Cox, UJi. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. S vols. 
8vo. price 2Ss. 

Haander>8 Hlstorioal TresBiiry ; 
comprising a General IntrodactoryOuthne 
of UniTernl History, and a Seriea of Bepa- 
nte Hlitorlce. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

CrltloBl and Hlstorioal Bsa^a 

contributed to the EdintuTgh Sniao by 
the Bight Hon. Lord Macaui.at : — 

SriTDEHr'a Edition, crown 8vo. 6b. 

Pbofle'b Editiox, 2 vols, crown Std. Si. 

CABrNET Ediito:), 4 toIs. 24a. 

LnBART EOITIOM, S Tols. Btc. SSt. 

History of tbe Sariy Church, 
f^om the F^t Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Conndl ol Slcam, a.d. 825. By the 
Aathor of 'Amy Herbert,' Sew Edition. 
Fcp.4s.Sd. 

Bketoh of the History of the 

Church of England to the Reroiatlon of 
1686. By the Bight Rer. T. T. Sbo^t, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of SL Asaph. El^th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7: Sd. 
History of the Christian Ohuroh, 
IVom the Ascension of Christ to the Conver- 
sloli of Coostantlne. By E. Bimroii, D.D. 
late R^us Prof, of Divinity in the Unl- 
lenl^ of Oxford. Fcp, 81. 6d. 

History of the Christian Ohuroh, 
from the Death of St. John to the Middle 
of the Second Century; comprising a full 
Aoonmt of the PrimitlTa OtganiaatioD of 
Ghnroh Qownime n t. and the Growth of 
Kpisoopaoy. By T. W. Mowmak, BJL. 
BMtor of EMt and Vicar of WeM Tor- 
rington, Liacolnahire. Sro. [ In Ihtpnm. 
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Biographtcal Works. 



LifeofAlexanderTon Humboldt. 

Compiled, <n Camniainantion ot the Cen- 
uaxTj of bL* Birth, by JuLifs LflwE-i- 

IlKRU, RobKRT JiVi-hAIA-SMAST, and 

Ai.MiED Dove. EditedbyProfcmorKiRL 
llni-ii:t9. Director of the Obwrvnlory tt 
Leipzig. Tnnslsted Inm the Ginnan by 
J.lsE and CARin-i-tK L.iweli- S vo1«.8vo, 
with Thnc Porlrsits. [A'eor/y raulg. 

Autobiography of John Milton ; 

or, UilUin'i LiTe Id his own Word*. By 
the RcT. James J. O. Okaiiasi, U.A. 

Croirn Bto. witli Vigrette-Portriit, price 6j. 

Becolleotlons of Fast Iiifi». Sy 

Sir Hkubt Huli^nd, But. M.D. F.R-S!, 
&c Phjeicl«n- in-Ordinary to ths Queen. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. lOi. 6d. 
Biographioal and Critical Esaaye. 
l!y A. Maywari., Esq, Q.C. A Saw 
Scriee. 2 vols. 8 vo. [taliepriu. 

The Life of laambard Eingdoia 
Brnnel, Civil Engineer. Dy iGAUBARn 
Bbunei.. ECL. of Uucotn'a Inn, Cbon- 
cellor of the Dioo«« of Ely. With Por- 
trait, Plitei, and Woodcuts. 8vo, iU. 

XiOTd George Bentinok ; a Political 

Biography. By tbe Right Hon. B. Dia- 
RAELT, U.P. Eighth Edition, revised, with 
a. new Preface. Cronn Bvo. St. 

The Life and Letters of the Bev. 

Sj-dney Smith. Edited by hii Davghler, 
Lady IIl>li.aiid, and Hra. Auarra. ^«v 
Edition, cDmplele in One Volume. Crown 
Svo. pries Gi. 
Memoir of George Edward Lynch 

Cotton, U.U. lli>hop of Calcutta, aud 
Melroimllfon. With Selections ftom his 
Ji'iirnsla and Correspondence. Edited lij 



New liditioi 
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The Life and Timee of SLxtns 

the Fifth. By Baron HuBirsit. Translated 
from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Udbbrt E. U. jEiunxoaui. 
2 vol». 8*0. 24i, 

Essays in iioolesiaatioal Blogra- 
pliy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. SnntxD, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition, Ciown Svo. 7i. Ed. 

Father Uathew ; a Biog^phy, 
ByJoiLf FBASciaUAOuis^MP. Popnlar 
Edition, with Fotrait. Crown Svo. 8i. 64. I 



The Lift and Letters of I^raday. 

By Dr. BEirca JosEa, Sacretair <tf the 
Eoyal Institollon. Second EiUtioii, wiU 
Portrait and Woodcnts. 2 vols. 8™. 28t 

Faraday as a DisooTerer. Bt Jow 
Ttedaix, LL.D. F.R.3. XewaodCbeaper 
Edition, with Two Portraits. Tep. 8vo 
price 3(. Sd. 

Tbe Boyal Institution : iu Foosder 
and ita First Prorosora. By Dr. Be:<(-b 
JoMES, Honorary Secretary. Post 8to. 
price 12a. 6iL 

Leaders of Fublio Opinion in Ire> 

land; Bwifl, Flood, Grattan, O'CoonelL 
By W. E. H. LscKr, M.A. New Edition, 
revised and eolaiged. Crown 8vo. Tj. 6d. 

A G-roup of Englishmen (iTss to 
ISlo) ; R«eordd of ths Younger Wedj^ocd-i 
and Iheir Friends, embracing the Hiitoiy of 
the Discovery of Photography, By Eliia 

HETETAni). 8vo. IGj. 

Lifb Of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleio, H.A. Pi^alar 
Edition, carefully revised ; with coplooj 
Additions. Crown 8ro. with Portrait, St, 

Dictionary of General Biography; 

contaioing Concise Memirin and Kotiixs of 
Hie most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to ths Prucnt Timp. 
Edited by William L. R. Gates. Svo. 
price 21>. 

Letters and Lift of Franoia 

Bacon, including all his Occasional Worts. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J, Si-Euniso, Voij. 1. to VI. 8to. 
prie«f3.12». To be completed in One more 
Volame. 

Felix Hendelflsohn's Letters Oxaa 

Ilaf^ and SBUirrbmi, and Lrtttn from 

I8Sa to 1847, transUted by Udy WAj,LArB. 
With PortraiL 2 vols, crown Svo. St. each. 

Miuical Crltioiam and Biography. 

Selected from the Published and Unpub- 
lished Writing! of Thomas Damakt E.vt«x, 
latePreaident ofthe Norwich Choral Society. 
Edited by his Soss. Crown Svo. 

Ltves of the Queens of England. 

By Ao!(Ks SmiCKLANt). Library Edition, 
newly revised ; with Portraits of erery 
Queen, Autography and Vignettes. 8 vols, 
post Svo. 7>.Sd: each. 
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SiatozTof myBeligiotu Opinions, 
Bg- J. H. Nbwmam, D.D. Being the Sub- 
■taDoe of Apok«i« pro Titl SuL Foat 8td. 

Uemoira of Sir Henry Havelook, 

K.CB. Bj JOBlf CUBK HAttBHVAIt. 

People'! EditioD, witli Portrait. CrownSvo. 
price St. 6di 



TloisBltudea of FamlUeB. B; Sir 

J. Bernard Burek, CB. DlMer King of 
Anns. New EdiCion, remodallad utd en- 
larged. 2 Tola, crown Sro. 31$. 

ICamider'fl Biographiool Trea- 

IU17. TMrtecntli Edidon, nKODitmcted and 
pirtlf re-written, with above 1,000 additioQil 
Memoir*, by W. L. K. Gates. Fcp, 8T0.St. 



Criticism, PhUoaophy, Polity, ^c. 



On BapraseotatiTe OoTemment. 
By Jom 8iu*HT Mili. Third Edition. 
8v& 9i. crown Svo. !i. 



Of Folitloal Xoo 



ume. Seventh Edition. ! volt. 8v[>. SOi. or 
iu 1 voL CNwn Svo. 6>. 
trUUtarianlBm. BTthenme. MhBdlt.BTO.Bt. 



, I , 



. of Blr "W. Hamilton's 

Philoaophy, and of the priodpal Philoso- 
phical Cjuutlona discuued io Ida Writingi. 
By the buds. Third Edition. 8vo. IGi. 

The Sutgectlon of Women. By 
JOBH Stua&t Mill. New Edition. Post 
Svo. Sf. 

Analysis of the Fhenoinena of 
the Hiunan Mind. By James Hilu A | 
Naw Edition, with Notts, Illustrative and ' 
Critical, by Alk-ia-idek Bai.v, Anuhbw , 
Flvdlater, and Geouoe GnoTE. Edited, 
with additioniil Notee, by Joili Stuabt 
MH.L. i Tola. Svo. price 'i^. I 

Friuaiples of Political Fi^ilo- 

Bophy ; being the Second i:<Uiion, nviaed 
and»xtended,or 'The Eleinenta of Political . 
Economy.' By if. 1>. Macleoi>, M.A., 
Barrialei-.it-Law, la Two Volumes. Vud. I 
8vD. price lfi«. 1 

A DiotlonuT of Polltioal Booaom)' 1 
Biogtiphlcal, Kbliograpbical, Hiitorlcal, I 
■DdPrw^cal. By the aameAathor. V»L. 
1. royal Bvo. S0>. 

A SystemaUoViewof the Science ' 
of Juila prudence. By Sitei.don Auos, 
il.A. Profesaor of Jurisprudence, TJoiver- 
aity College, London. 8to. price IS*. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with | 

Eogiiih iDtrodoction, Tisoslation, and 
NolM. By T. C. Sakdabs, HA. Barrister- I 
at-L*w. New Editiw. Svo. 15*. | 



L(»d Baoon'e Works, oolleotod 

and edited by R. L. Ellis, MA. J. Sped- 
uiso, liJi. and D. D. Hbath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. Svo. price 
£3. 13*. id. 
A ByBtem of Ixigio, BatiooinatiTe 

and Inductive. By Joan Stuabt Mill. 
Eighth Edition. 2 voU. Svo. £5*. 

The Ethlos of Aristotle ; with Eeaays 
and Noies. By Kr A. GiiAirr, Bart. MA. 
LL.D. Third Edition, revised and partly 
re-wiitten. [/■ fAs|>rcu. 

The moomaohean Ethlos of Aris- 
totle. Nen-^y tronaUted into Engl^h. By 
K. WiLUAus, RA. Fellow and laU Lm- 
tarer Mertoa College, Oxford. Svo. 12i. 

Baoon'a Essays, with Annotations. 
By K. WHATE1.Y, D.D. Istc Ardibishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

Mements of IiOglo, By R. Whatelt, 

D.D. late Arehhiahop of Dublin. New 
Edition. 81-0. lOj. 6d. crown Svo. 1*. 6±, 



t>t Bhetorio. By the nuns 

Author. New Edition. Svo. 10*. 6d. Crown 

Svo. 4*. 6d. 
Bngliali Bynonyinu. ByE.jAVB'WsATBi.T. 

EditFd by Archbishop WiUTELr. 6th 

Edition. Fcp. Si. 
An OuUine of Uie Neoesaary 

Lawa of Thought ; a Treatise on Pure and 

Applied I^c By the Most Rev. W. 

THOuwa.b.D.ArchbisbopofYork. Ninth 

Thousand. Crown Svo. &•. 6dL 
Causality ; or, the Philosophy of I^w 

Invejtisnied. By Ge^roe Jamikson, B.D. 

of Old Macliar. Second Edition, greatly 

Speeohea of the Bight Hon. JuatA. 
Hacaulat, corrected by Himself. People's 
EditiuQ, crown Svo. it. Sd. 

Lord Macanlay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Hefonn in lS3t and 1833. 
IGmo. price OiiE Suilllio. 
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A XMotknurr of Um XotfUflh 

Lnsu^*. B7 R. O. Lavbam, U^ MJ). 
F.K^ nnmdtdoattHDieliaauy(i(DT.3. 
Jomson, •■ ediud bj Hn Bn. H. J. Todd, 
Willi nnmcioui Emiditiun* and AddilioM. 
4 roll. ito. prin £7. 

TliWMiiii 111 of Sngjlih WoEda md 
FbTHH, -'*—'"-' Mul unngKl lo M to 
hdlitaU the axprauum of Idau, and Mrift 
in LiUmry Compodtion. By P. M. Roast, 
U.D. Kcw Edition. Crown Sro. tOi. fldL 

Three Oenturies of BngUali X>lte- 
T^an. %CnARijnDaKKToiioB,RcKini 
PnifMor of Modem Hiatoir and EagUih 
Utfratnn In Qaean'a CoUegtv Belfrat. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Leotorea on the Solenoe of Iihi- 

gnage. Bj F. Uax MBlus, ILA. fca. 
PonigD Membai of th* Freodi hutitiit& 
Sitth Edition. S toU crown Sro. pties 16*. 

Ch^itan on Tangnagir Bj F. W. 
Pakrab, H.A. P.R.a Head MaKcr of 
Hutboron^ CoUcga. Crown Sro. 8*. Gd. 

Boath«7'a Dootor, compltta in Ona 
Volmn*. edited fiy the R«. J. W. WAKmt, 
B.D. 8qu«re crown avo. 12i. Sd. 

TKajiMnal of ''*"B"«>' IiltantlUe, 
Hiitorical and Critical^ with ■ CbwpUa on 
English Metre! . By TQOHAa AairoLD, M A. 
Second Edition. Crown Sn. 7i. ed. 

A Tiiitin-^''" ^ ^'^ Siotiflfiacy. By 
JoBK T. White, DJ). Oxon. and J. E. 
Ktt>Di.c H.A. Oxon. Thiid Edition, n- 
Tiied. S nia. Uta. pp. 2,138, prioe 42l 

'WMto'aOoUsBe Iiatln-Xng^lah Dlotltin- 
aiy (Int«nnediata Si»}, abridged fnia tha 
Font WoA for Um nn of nnlvenilr 
Studenta. Medium Sto. pp. 1,0U, plica I81. 

Wlilto'a Junior Btndant'a Oonvlata 



Laiiu.Engliit 



id Ei^li^ .Latin Diction 



Reviled EtUdon. Squu« 12mo. pp. 1,058, 
Sapuatldy / 

An EngUflh'Oreek I^xiomi, eon- 

talningalltbe Greek Woida used by Writen 
of good aathoii^. B j C D. Tomw, BjL. 
New Edition. 4t«. IIi. 

Ifr. Yonge's Hew Lexloon, Bn> 

gliih and Greek, bridged ftom hii itxga 
wark (aa above), aqnin 12ow. B>. 6<t. 



Com- 
piled by a. G. LiDDELi, D.D. Dem of 
Chiiat CbnrA, and B. arorr, D.D. Dean 
of Soebut«. Sixlh Edition. Cnnrn 4lo. 
picaSfiL 

A Lexloon, Oraak and TgngHah, 

aM4gad far SdMob from Liddeu. and 
SoOTT'a Orttli-Ei^M Lawm. Fo urtt c ul h 
Edition. Sqnaral2mo.7t.6if. 



A Fraotloal DlotfanBrsr at Ua 

Frendt and EngUah Langnagea. By Pto- 

t^aSOT L^OR CoiTTAimAD, IIUUI7 Jim 

French Ezaniina for Militny a^ CnH 
Aiqmintmenta, &c. New ^^il^in*. canfaHv 
revised. Poet Svo. lOit M 

Contuueaa'B Peeket Diotionsr^, 

FrcDtli and Kngljih, abridged from tba 
Practical Dictionaiy, by the Autbor. Sew 
Edition. ISmo. price 3i. 6<t. 

A Baoakrit-Bni^lih DiaUooaiT. 

"nw San^t worda printed bMh in tha 
original Dennagarl and In *jt^^i lettoa : 
wlUi Rrferencea to the Beat Edition <f 
Sant^xit Antbon^ and with E^aologia 
and eompvieoiia of Cognata Wocda due^j 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, tnd Ang;U>-SwaD. 
Comj^Ied by T. Betfet. Sro. GSa. U 

Vew FnotlMl TXaOanarj of tbe 



EDgliili.Oennaii. By tha Bttr. W. L. 
BE.ACKLKT, HA. and Dr. Caul ILkxta 
FmaDLSansB. Vvm ftm. 7*. M, 

HifltOTloBl and Crittoal Conunan- 

taiy on the Old T«alaa»nt ; with a Ftw 
'nanaUtioa. By H. H. Kalisch, PhJ> 
VoL I. Oaau, Sro. 18*. or adapted for Oa 
GenenI Reader, ISi; Tol. II. Bmta, lit 
or idaptad for the General TTnaili 1, Ot. 
Tol III. Ltvitiaa, Put I. 15*. or adapted 
for Uw Gneial Reader, St. VoL IV. Lni- 
HcuM, Fan II. lit. or adaptad faa Um 
General Raadw, 8>. 
A Hebrew Orammar, witli Tn ilaw 

Br tilt MOM. Fait L OmttMi miA Xnr- 
ciMi, Bvo. 12l &£ In, St. Part II. Ei- 
cqMemal fbnu amd CoiulnKtwnm, 12a. M 



MisceUaneoua Works and PoptUar Metaphysics. 



An Xntrodnotlon to Knttd Pbi^ 

loBophy, on tha Indwtin Method. By 
J. D. MoKEi-i., M.A. LL.D. Sro. ISt. 



Hlemmt* of FsyObology, eoataas- 
iDgtheAnalyA of tba Intdtaetaal Powan. 
Bj J.D.MoB■L^LL.D. Poat &r«. 7<. 6d: 
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MEW WOEKS PDBUSBBU bt LONGMAM asd CO. 



Seoreations of a Ooimtry Pavun. 

B7A.K.H.B. Two SuiB, Sj. 6<J: neh. 
Bttaalde Mnslnga on SnndsyB and 

Weekd^^. By A. K. H. B. Ciown Bvo. 

price Si. Gd. 



Obajigad AQwote of ViMluas«d 

Truths; UcmMUbof 8t AndnwsBiuutevs. 

Bj A. K. H, B. Crown 8to. Si. Bd. 
Coniual and Comfort trom » Citr 

Pulpit. Bj A. K. H. B. Crown Sro. 8., 6d. 
IiOBConB of Middle A«s. with Hoie 

Account of TiriouB aiies and Uen. 

ByA-K-RB. Ctown 8to. Bt M. 
liabniw Horm in Townj Vm^ ConnU- 

torjiStSittieaS, HonI, Sodal, and Donuatic . 

By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. B», Bd. 
Bimday Aftemoona tt tlva Farlah 

Chnrcl) of a BDOttidi nninnity City. 

By A, K. H. B. Owwn 8vo.Sj.6d: 



Orttioal KaaajB oC a Oonntrr Faraou, 
By A. K. H. B. down Svo. S>. fid. 

Tha QniTar Tbooifata 
P«i8on. By A. K. H, I 
8i.6ii.nch. 

KisoeUaneonB and Foattiiunoiis 

Works of the lite Hmry Thomaa Bnokle. 
Edited, with ■ BiognpliiMiI Notice by 
HblehTaylob. S*ala.»ro.prioe2/.l«i.6rf. 
Short studies on Great Snlajeotfl. 
By jAUEa Amuoai I^dd^ Mj^. late 
Fellow of Ezettt CoU^a, Oxibid. 2 Tob. 
crown Svc price 12>. 

Hiaotilaneotu Writingg of StOm 
ConimtoD, H^. Ute Corpos PrafMor of 

Latin in tlie UniTcreity <d Oxtari. £ilil«l 
by J. A. SrsoHDH. U.A. Willi a Hoaoir 
by H. J. R Smttk, MA LL J>, J.KB. i 
Tols. 8vo. prise 38*. 



33m Vlt and Wladoi& of tha Bffv. 

1 Sydbei Suttb; a Saleetlan of tlw moat 
memorable Puiegca in his Writiiifs and 
ConnrMtion. Crown Stol S<. Sit 

nie BidlpK Of Taith; or, aTint to a 
Kdigltnu Beeptlc. By Hksbt Booaas. 
Twettlh Sdltloa. Fep.Bvo.b. 



Two Baric*, 



I^ml Uaoanlar'B Uiaoellanaoiu 

Wlidogi: 

LiBBAST EDinOH, 2 Tolii 8to. Portnil, gl» 
I'nopi.i's Editiob, 1 vol. crown 8vo. Il Sdl 

Irord M awm l ^'a UisoellaneoaB 

WntinggendHpjtacHis. Student's EdiUon, 
in One Vohime, crown 8vo. price Si. 

Families of Bpeeoh, Four Leetoni 
delivered at the Boyal InstiCntion of Great 
Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Faehab, 
JLA. F.E.3, Poet 8(0. with 2 Maps, 61. Bit 

Chips from a German Workshop ; 
being £>wy« on the Science of Eeligion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Cnaloma. 
By F. Mai MttLutB, MJ. tc Tantgn 
Member of the Frtneh Inatituta. B Tole. 
SvD.£2. 

A Budget of Paradoxes. Bj 
AuousTL-a De Mqboa!!, FJijLS. and 
CP.a. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Be- 
printcd, with (he Author's Additiona, from 
the AatnaiaH. 8vo. price loi. 

The Beeret of Hegel: being the 

Ilagdian SyMem in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By Jakzs Hutcbuoh Bxia- 
MMo. 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 
Bli William Hamilton: being tin Fhll»- 
sophy of Perception : an Analysis. By 

JAUKS HdICUISOM StIBLISQ. 8vo. Si. 

A.9 BegardB Protoplasm. ByJ. H. 

Stibuho, LL.D. Second Edition, with 
Additions, in reference to Mr. Huiley'a 
Second Issoe and a new Pbefack in nply 
to Mr. Huxley in ' Yeaat' 8vo. price 2i. 
"tJoberweg's System of Logio, 

and Hlatoiy of L(^[ica1 Doctrines. Trao*- 
Uleil, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. 
LmoflAT, M.A. F.BJ3.E. 8to. price ISi, 

The Fhilosopl^ of ireoesatty; or, 
NatoTBl Law as applicable to Mental, Moral 
and Sodal Science, By C^aklis B&at, 
Becuid Edltian. Svo. 94. 

A Kannal of ABthiosotOKT. or Boisiiaa 
of Uan, based on Hodem B«aeat«h. By 
the same Author. Crown 8vo. St. 

On Vwoe, ltd Montal and Moral Ootx*- 
lales. By the lame Author. Svo. 61. 

The Diseovery of a Stnr World 

of Bdng, Bj Qiobob TnoHami. Post 
Svo, 6t. 
Time and Spaoe; a Hetapfaysical 
.EaMy. Sj SuDwoBca H. nniiiw. 
Sre. priaa I61. 

The Theoiy of Praotloe; an EOieal 

Inqolry, By Shadivobth H. Hommdh 
2 vols. 8td. price 21s. 
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The nomon and tbe Intolleot. 

By Alrxaxdeb Bais, LLD. Prof, of Logic 
in tlw UniT. of AlMrdeeo. Third EiliUon. 
8to. l&L 

Mental and Horal Solenoa : • 

CaiTipcndllun of PayciuHogj ud Ethlei. 
By Alkiasueb Baim, LL.D, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. lOi. M. Or s«p«- 
ntely: Past I. ifnlal Scimet, 6t. 6d. 
PaIiT II. M«rat Scincf, U. M. 



A. Treatise on Hnioan Ifatare; 
being m AUampt to Introdaee the Expe- 
limeoUl If cUiod of BwWDibg into Honl 
Saljeots. Bf David Hdue. Editad, with 
Noia, Ac by T. H. Obi:e:t, Fdlov, >ad 
T. H. Gbosb, lata Scholar, of Ballial Col- 
lege, Oxford. 2 Tola. Sro. [ Js tMe pmt. 

Essays Uoral, Ftditioal, and Id- 

terarr. By Dattd Hdve. Kj the mam 
Editina. 2vda.8To. [/■ tiU^rtaa. 



Astronomyy Meteorology^ Popular Geography, ^c 



Outlines of Astronomy. -.. — 
J. F. W. Hebschbl, Bait. M.A. EicTenlh 

Edition, with 9 Platca and QUomous Dia- 
grania. Square crown Bvo. lit. 

Essays on Astronom;. A Series of ; 

Papeis on Planet! and Metcon, the Sun 
and auaiurroundiag Space, State and Star | 
Cloudlcla; anil a Diwerlalion on the np- , 
proachlng Tranait nf Venm : preceded by a 
Sketch of the Life and Work of Sir J. 
UencheL By R. A. Proctob, B.A. With 
lOPlateaandSiWoodciita. 8vo. price ]2i. 

Sctaellen's Bpeotrnm AnalysiSi in 

iU Application to Tcmelrial Subetances 
and tbe Physical Conttilution of the Hea- 
TCnly Boditi. Translated by Jank and 
C LABaEU. i odiled, with Notes, by W, 
Bl-aGRis, LL.D. F.H.S. With 18 Plate* 
(6 coloured) and 328 Woodcuts. Svo. 28(. ' 

The Sun ; Buler, Light, Fire, and | 

LifeoftbePlaneUrySyjtcm. By Ricii.ini) I 
A.pB0t7W)n,B.A.F.R.A.S. EecondFjIilioni I 
with 10 naKa (7 colonrwl) and 107 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. price I4f. 



I 
Magnetism and Deviation of tlie 

ComiiaM. For the use of Slndcnts in 
Karl^tioD end Science SJioots. Bv JoiiM 
MEimiFiKi.n, LUD. F.B.A.3. Wilh Dia- 
grams. ISmo. iirice U. 6d. 

ITavigatiOQ and ITautioal As- 
tronomy (PractiGBl, Theoretical, SdantiOe) 
for lh« naa of Stodenti and Practical Hen. 
By J. MsBBinEUi, FJI.A.S. and B. 
Etbrs. Bvo. 14i. 

air and Batn ; the Beginnings .of 
a Chemical Climatotogv. By Ruoebt 
AnouB Smith, Pb.D.F.lt.S.F.C.S.GovBm- 
mcnt Inapector of Alkali Works, with S 
lUnstralioDS. Sro. price S-ls. 



The star Depths; or, other Snu 
than Uursi a Treatise on Stars, Star-Sra- 
tems, and Star-Cloudlets. By R. 'a. 
pRiHTuR, B. A. Crawn ftvo. vith UDmeroot 
HlDstrationa. [JVmW; mj^ 

The Orbs Around Us ; m Serin 

of Familiar Eaaayson the Uooa and Flaueti. 
Meteors and Comets, the Son and Colooiied 
Pain of Suns. By K. A. Psocron, RJl. 
Crown Svo. price Ti. Gd. 

Other Worlds than Ours ; the 

Plarallty of Worlds Studied nnder tbi 
Light of Reocnt Scientific Sneardiea. By 
B. A. PaocTQB, B.A. Thiid Edition, 
lerised and oorrected ; with U nioatia- 
tiona. Crown 8to. 10k 6d. 
Celestial Otdeots for Commoa 
Tcleseopea. By T. W. Webs, H.A. F.B-A.S. 
:fcw Edition, i«viMd, with Map of the 
Uoon and Woodcuta. [/h rAepma. 

A QenersI Diottonary of 0«o- 
graphy. Descriptive, Phyucal, Statistkal. 
and Bistorlcal ; fanning a oomplrta 
Gaietleer of the Worid. By A. Kbrk 
JoraBTOM, F.B.S.E. Sew Edition. Sm. 
price SIi. 6d: 

The Fahllo Schools Atlas of 

Hodem Geognphy. In Tbirty-(Bte Maps, 
exhibiting dearly the more inpoitant 
Physical Featnres of the Conntrica ddi> 
neated, and Koling all the Chief PUeea ef 
Hutarical, Commerdal, and Social InlorsL 
Edited, with an Introduction, by tha Bar. 
G. Butler, ItLA. Imperial quarto, piica 
8a. M.Mwedi 6i. cloth. 
A New Star Atlas, 'ot the Libittr, 

the School, and the Observatory, in Twdra 
ClrcuUr Maps (with Two Index PUles). 
Intended as a Companion to ' Webb'a Ccha- 
lial Directs fbr Common Teleaeopea.' With 
a Letterpress Introduction on tba Study at 
the Sura, illnltraled by 9 Diagrams. By 
RlciiAno A. Proctor, B.A. Hon. Sec 
IUL& Crown Bvo. 6i. 
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Kautioal Surveying, an Intro- 

duclion to-tbe Practical and Thtwretical 
Statly of. By Jons Knox Lauohtos, 
M.A. F.R,A.S. Smsll 8vo. price 6.. 



HanndflT*! Treasury of Ooogra- 
phr, Pbydfal, HUtoriod, DeacriptivB, and 
PoUticiL Edited by W. Hcdkes, F.R.G.8. 
With 7 Uapa and 16 PUt«». Fcp. 8vo. 6i, 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



XTatural Fhilosophy for Oeneral 

Reidere anrt Young Perionsi a Courw of 
Phjiics divated of Mathematical Foimuls 
iind fxprcNwd in tlie liugaige of daily life. 
Translated from Ganot's Cnun dt Phj/jiqut, 
by E. Atkissos, Pli.D. F.C.S, Crovin 8to. 
with 40-1 Woodcata, price Ti, 6d. 
Mrs. UEurcet'a OonTsrBationa on 

Natural Philosophy. RctuciI by the 
Aulhor'a Sim, and augmented by C'onverja- 
tiona on Speclrum Analvsig and Suier 
Chomiatry. With 30 Phitin. Crown 8vo. 

Ganot's Elementary Treatise on 

Ptiyiicr, Experimental and Applied, for the 
nseofCoUegeaendSchaola. Translated and 
Edited with the Anthor'a aanotion by 
E. Atkissos, Ph.D. F.C.8. New Editian, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Cotonred Plate 
and 7*6 Woodcnl*. Post Bvo. lie. 
Text-Books of Baience, Mechanical 
and Fbyaical. The folhiwlDg may now be 
hid, price 3i. 6d. each :— 

1. CiuoDKVF.'s Hechaniam. 

2. Bloxau's Meta!i. 

S. MiLLKR'a laorgsnic Chemistry. 

i. Chiffin's AtgebraandTrigonometry. 

5. Watson'* Plane and Solid Geometry. 

6. Hax« Eix's Theory of HeaL 

T. UEBBinii:i.t>'a Tidmical Arithmetlo 

and Mensuration. 
8. Andkiison'b Strength of Untertata. 
Dove's Lav of Storms, Mnaldered in 

cflDaenion vitb the ordinary MoTcmentB of 

the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 

Scott. M.A. T.C.D. Bto. 10». 6A 
The Correlation of FhyAoal 

Foroea. By W. E. Gbote, Q.C. TJ.KA 

Fifth Edition, reriaed, and AngnKnlsd bj a 

Diaconrse on Condnnlty. Svo. lOi. id. 

The ZKnoiim, leparately, pric« !•. 6^ 
Fragments of Soienoe. By Jokr 

TvNiiALL, I.L.D. F.R.S. TUtd Edition. 

Bvo. price liM. 
Heat a Kode of Uolion. By Johm 

Ttsdali., LL.D. F.RS. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8to. with Woodcata, ptioe 10». ed. 
Bound ; > Coorw of Eight Leetorei de- 

lirend at the Royal Jnatitntion of Great 

Britain. By Johk Ttkdall, LL.D. F.R.S. 

New Edition, with Portrait and Woodcnta. 

Crown Bvo. 9i. 



BeeearcheB on Diamagnetism 

and Maene-Crystillic Action j including 
the Queation of Diamaffnetic Polarity. By 
Joiis TijuiALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Wilh 6 
Piatet and many Woodcata. Svo. 14a. 

Kotes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Inatitutlon, A.D, tB68. By J. TTNDA1.L, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8™. U. aewed, or 
la. 6d. cloth. 

Kotes of a Course of Seven Leo- 
torea on Electrical Phenomena and Theoriea, 
delivered at the Royal tnatltntion, a.d. ISiO. 
By Jons Ttndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 
Svo. la. arwed, or It. Gd. cloth. 

A Treatise on Electrloity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rivb, 
Prof, in the Academy of Genera. Trana- 
bted by C. V. Walker, F.R.a 3 vola 
Svo. with Woodcnta, £3, ISi. 

Light Soienoe for Leisure Hours; 
a Seriea of Familiar Eaaaya on ScicntiHc 
Subjects, Xatural Phenomena, &c. Ity 
R. A.pRonoK, B.A. Crown Bvo. price 7i. 6^. 

Light: ita Iiifluenra on Life and Henllh. 
By FoBHKB Wijrai.iiiv. M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vD. Si. 

FrofeiBor Owen's Leotures on 

the Comparative Anatoniy and Pbyaiology 

.ill. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Ph^-alohigy of the Vertebrate Animala. By 
RicBABD On-EN, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcata. 8 VoU Svo. £8 13*. 6d. 

Eirby and Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of tlie Natural 
History of Insects. Crown Svo. 6*. 

Homes without Hands; a DeacHp- 

tlon of the Babltatlona of Animala, dined 
Bcoordiog to their Principle of ConatmctioD. 
By Rer. J. G. Woou, M.A. F.L.3, With 
about 140 Vijtuettca on Wood. 8to. 21i. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 

of the Habitations of Animali, abridged 
from 'llomea without Handa.' By J. G. 
Wood, M.A. F.US. With a Sew Frontls- 
ieee and about GO oilier Woodcut lUuo- 



Crowi 
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Tan Der Hberen*! Handbook of 

ZooUNiT. TtudaUd from tbs Sicond 
Dutch Edittca by Um Bar. W. Cure, 
ILD. F.B.Sl 3 Tok. 8t«. witb U FUtca of 
Figures, 60t. 

Tbs Harmoniw of Nature and 

Vaitj of Crealiaii. By Dr. G. Habtwio. 
Stk. with nmimoiu IQaitratloB*, ISl 



Tha Bwi and Ita Idrlni 'WovUbn. Bj 
tlw mat Adtbor. Thlid EdltioD, nil>rg«d. 
8vD. with nun; Uliutratiani, Sit. 

■Ib« aiibt«n«nMii Wteld. Br tbt wne 

Author. With B Hips and aboat SO Wood- 
oBt QluUrstfoiu, incliuluig 8 full dse ot 
page. 8to. piica Sli. 

Tlie PoUr Wodd ;■ Popular Deacriptloa of 
Hanand Nltnn in ttai ArcUa ud ABtatctla 
B^lMBofthaOlobB. B7 tb* auDB Autbor. 
With B CItnmoxjkignpha, B H«i», and 8C 
Woodont*. Btd. lU. 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

Bj E. Staflkt, D.D. UtB Lonl Blahop of 
Nonrich. Fcp. with Woodcnti, Bi. id. 

Inseoti at Home; a Fopolar A^ 

count of Britiih Inamta, ttKir Stnotore, 
Habits, and Traaxtbrmatians. By tba 
Bov. J. a. Wood, M.A, F.L.a WlUi 
upwards ot TOO mastratiom engrand on 
Wood. Svo. price aii. 

Ineeots Abroad ; beicg a Popular 
Account of Foreign Insects, thslrSlruelure, 
Hsbits, and Trwirformations, By J. G. 
Wood, U.A. F,L.S. Autlior of ' IIomM 
without Hands' Ac. In One Yohnne, 
printed and illustrated nnlfensly with 
'Insects at Home,' to whidi it will form a 
Sequel and Companion. [/* ifeprasi. 

The PrimitlTe Inhabitants of 

Boandinaria. Containing a DoeriptlM of 
tba Implements, Dwellings, Tomba, and 
Mode cf Living of the Saragn in tbsNorlh 
•f BorapedoibigthiStona Age. BySm 
NtLBMn. Sto. Hates and Woo^nts, 18>. 

The Origin of drlllsatlon, snd 
the Ptindtin Condition cf Man 1 MuU 
and Social Omdltian of bv^ea. By Sir 
Jofm LtmBDOE, Bart. HJ>. F.K3. SeaDcd 
SdldDd, with Ifi WoAdratt. Si«. 16f. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, 
WeapoR^ and Ornament^ of Qnat Britala. 
By Jobs ErAirs, F,R.S. F.S.A, Sro. with 
S Plates and 4TG Wsodeuti, prioe SI*. 



Ifwilrind, tliair Origin and Des- 
tiny. By u U.A. of BalUc4 Coll^^'. 
Oxford. CoDtainin^ a Ntnr ^ranalAiiaa (/ 
tbe Firrii Tbiee CbBi>ten of Gcoess: 1 
Critical ExaminaliDn of the Fint Two 
Gospels ; an Explanation of the Apocalyptt ; 
and tba Origin aid aecret Ucanin^ of tt« 
Hylhoiogical and Mystical TBaehing of ibe 
Aodents. \^'ith SI TSnetratitna. Brv. 
price SIi, Bd. 

An Bxpositiou of Tallaoiea in the 

Hypotbeaisof Mr. Darwin. By C. B. Bses, 
US). VJL&, Autfaor of ' Birda'itf £on^ uc( 
Obasrved In the Britiali lala* Ac With 
SfiWoodcnla. Ctown Bra. price Jla^ 
Bible *Ti<Tftii.lH ; a DtaniptiaB of frery 
Living Creature meDUmed In the Serip- 
turee, firom the Ape to tbe CoraL By 
the Sev. J. O. Wood, H^ FXJSl Witb 
■bout 100 Tignettes on Wood. Sttl SIj: 

Kannder*s Treaaorr of Satnral 
History, or Popolar Dietiimaiy of Zoalogy. 
Sevlaed and eometed by T. 8. Cobbold, 
ILD. Fcp. »va with BOO Woodeats, &. 

The Slements of Botany tor 

Famillee and Schools. Tenth Editkm, r*- 
vised by Thohas Boore, FXA Pep. 
with IM Woodcuts, Si. Bd. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictioony of the Vegetablo King- 
dom ; with which Is Incorporated a Ql«s- 
eery of Botanlosl Terms. Edited by 
J. LiBDUT, F.Ita and T. HcxmE, FX.S. 
Pp. 1,374, wUh 174 Woodcnta and 90 Seed 
nates, Two Parts, fbp.8vo. IXl 



Loodon'sBnoytilopesdla of Plants; 
comprising tbe ^leeiflc Character, Dvcrip- 
Upn, Culture, History, Ac of aU the Flanti 
fooBd in Great Britain. With npwank of 
l%000 Woodenta. Svo. 42f. 

JCanndar*s Solantlflo miij Trft^ 
rary Tieaanry ; ■ Popular Encydopaidia of 
Sdmoe, LiterUurc,aDdAit. NcwEdltian, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new 
articlsH, by J. T. Jonnsoif, Fcp. fa. 

A DtetioiiaTT of Boteaoe, Utar*- 

ture, and Art. Fourth EAtlon, r»4dite} 
by the lata W. T. BuavK (tbe Authw) 
nd Qmomam W. Coz, M.A. S vo^ madi>n 
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Chemislry^ Medicine, Sargery, and the Allied Scienees. 



A IMottoiuvy of ObemUbj moA 

tlM AHlad Bnuicbw of other Sciausu. By 
Hebxt Watis, F.C.S. ttiiilcd bj anlnent 
SctaitUc uid Prtctiol Cliaiint& 6 Tola, 
nudinni Sto. priM £7 Si. 

Bnpplammt. bodiiIbUu the Baaord oTIH*- 

oovMjr to tha and of 1869. ftvo. Sla. 6d. 
Contaributioiu to Kotooolar 
Pkfslcs in the domain of Radiant Hut ; 
B Becia of Hemoin puUialwd In tha 
PhiloKipMeal Tranaactiinia, &c B7 Jokk 
TiMDALL, LL,D. F.BA With S Plato 
and 81 Woodcata. Sto. pike I61. 

Elementa of Ohsmlstry, Hieorfr- 

tical and PraetieaL Bj Williah A. 
Miu-Bo, M.D. LL.D. Profetsor at Chemia- 
tiy, Eing'a College, London. New Edition. 
8 vala. Sto. £S. 

Pabt I. Chemicu. FHTaKa, IS*. 

Part II. Isoroakic Chbkistrt, 8U. 

Pabt III. Oboamc CnSMISTBT, Mt. 

A Conrad Of FrsotloKl OtaamiMtary, 

for ttw lUB of Hadieal Stndenta. B7 
W. ODi.nro,H.B.F.R.S. Ktw BAitioD, with 
TO nair Woodoita. Crown Bra. 7(. td. 

Outlines of Obemistiy; or, Brief 
SaUt at Chemical Facta. By the eame 
ABtbar. Crown Svo. T(. 6cL 

A Kannal of Chemioal Fhysio- 
]agy. Including ita Points of Contaet with 
Patbologj. II}- J.L.W.TnuDlcBuii,M.D. 
Svo. wilh Woodcuu, price T>. td, 

Beleot Hetliodfl In Obemioal 
Analyna, chieBj Inurganic Bj William 
Chookks, F.R.S. With 23 Woodenta. 
Crown Sto. price !!•. 6d, 

Chemiokl TXotea fbr the Leotore 
Boom. Br TsouAs Wo<H>, F£!A t Tola. 
erown 8to. I. oa Heat, ftc. prioa 6i. 
II. on the Metal*, price G*. 

The DiagnoelB, FaUiologr, and 
TnatmentofDiHM«*Df Womoii laclnding 
tb* Kagnod* of Pr^nancjr. B7 Qrailt 
Hewitt, H.D. tee. Third Edition, nriaed 
and Tor the most part re-written ; with IS! 
Woodmila. 8to. 21a. 

Xieotoras on tbe Diaeaaes of In- 
fkncj' and Childhood. Bj Chablib West, 
H J), ftc FUth Edftlon. Sto. ISi. 

On Borne Disordon of Iflie ItwK- 



L nmlal an I.aetBna dettrered beft>n the 
BoyalOnHegeofPhy a l d aMfailtedilSTl. 
By CHABLEa West, M.D. Onnra Br*. G>. 



On th« SuTgioal TreMment of 

Chfldien'a IXeeasei. B; T. Houns, MJL. 
fcc. late aBtgna to the Hs^Ual Ibr flCck 
ChOdvan. fiacood Idilicm, with S Plate* 
ud lis WMdento. Sto. 2U 

Leotorea on the Vrlnolplee snd 
FnwttoeofFliTdc By BIr Thomas Wat- 
nw, Bart. U J). PfaTridaD-iD-OidinaiT to 
the Qnaen. Fifth Edition, tboraugUy re- 
Tiaad. i nOa. Svo. price 8Si. 

Laelnm on ttvrgioal Pathology. 
By HIr jAMm Paobt, Bart. FJS.8. Ttird 
BdKltB^KTlaed andre-fldllwl byUie Author 
andTrofeaaor W. Tdekzii, U.B. Bro. with 
ISI Woodenta, 2U 

Cooper's Diatlonory of fraotioal 
Surgery and Eocyclopwiia of Stugical 
Science. New Edition, biooght down to 
the preaant time. By & A. Lake, StUKeon to 
St. Usiy'i Hospital, Ac. aaalated by Tariona 
Eminent BurgMnu. ! vole, Sto. price 
!es.tadi. 

Pnlmonary Oonmunption; iu 
Natare, Tarietlea, and Treatment : with am 
Analyaia of One llonaand Cisea to EExm- 
plify ita DniatloD. By C. J. B. Williams, 
U.D. F.R.& md C. T.'Wiluaxb, MJL. 
H.D. OxoD. Post 6vo. price lOi. M. 

Anatomy, DeaorfptlTe uid Bar- 

gicaL By HutBT Ghat, F.B.8. With 
■boatllOWoodcatafromDinectioDi. Sfxth 
Editkn, b^T.HOLMSs, lLA.CaetahL With 
a New IntradoEtiea by the Editor. Boyal 
enhSSa. 

The House I lore in ; or, Poimlai! 

maatrationa of the Stnictnni and Functions 
oftbeHniunBody. Edited byT.O.OiBrnr. 
New EdWan, with IS Woodenta, Iflmo. 
price 2i.6<I. 
The Soienoe and Art of Surgery ; 
bdng a Treatise on Siugicil Injoriea, 
Diaaaaea, and Openrtians. Bj Jons Ekto 
E>ioKmr, Banior Burgeon to TTniTacsity 
OoDege Hoepital, and Holme PinAaaor of 
Chniod Snrgery in DnlTnaity CoHega, 
London. A New E^tEon, being the Sixth, 
TCTlndaid othvgad) -with 71S WoWtmt*. 
9 wala. •*«. piie* ISa. 

A Byatan ttf Snrgery, TheoroUoal 

and Practical, in Treatiaea by Tariona 
Awlheii. Xditad b^'T.HoLMn.U.A. &c. 
8>fgWB aod Lectuier on Ouguj at St. 
Itaarp^ HmpHbI, ud SDrgaon^WatM to 
Iba HalnipeUtMi MeK SauMd SdlUon, 
thoTOBgfaly farind, wItt ntmaiw Qoa* 
trationa. bjaa.8n,at$. 
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r LONGHASS Axn CO. 



Clinioal I.eatiirea on DiMUM of 

the LJTir, Jaiudlce, and Abdomiiul Dropay. 

B; a MuRciiraos, M.D. Pbyiidin to the 

Uiddlewx HMpIt*!. Pint 8ro. with U 

Woodcuts, tOi. 6d: 
Todd and Bowmut'B Phyilo- 

kigiol Amtomf and PbyikilDgj of Han. 

With namcTxtu Illiutntiona. Voi- II. 8to. 

piice 25i. 
ToL. I. New EdICloD by Dr. Lioxn. S. 

Bbals, F.R.8. in coarse of puUicstlon, 

with numerons lUuitrstioiis. Fabtb I. 

and II. price T(. 6d. each. 

OnOinoH of Fbyslobigr, Homan 
and CompanClTe. By Johr Uabbhali^ 
F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the Univsitity Collpgo 
Ho'pltal. a vols, crown Bvo. with 122 

Wooilcula, 32j. 



Oopland's Dlotionary of PractiGt] 

If ediciiw, abrid(^ from the larger werk. 
and ihroughoat bronght down to the pn- 
NDt state of Medltsl Sdcnoa. Sro. Sit. 

Dr. Fenira'BEIema&ta of Materii 

Hedica and TherspenticK, abridged ud 
adapts Tor the use of Medical and Phir- 
macentical rnclitioners and Slndenli. 
Edited by PrsfiBnor Bktsti.kt, F.L.S. if. 
and hf Dr. REDWonn, F.C.S. fte. Wiit 
125 Woodcut tllosttations. fivo. price ijt. 

The Essentials of Materia Kedics 

and ThmpeuUa. By Alfbed Bjkiii^>-. 
Gabeod, M.D. F.R.S. &c Phy»i<Han t^ 
King's College Ilospilal. Third Ediiinn. | 
Sixth ImpreHion. brought np to l^^TO. i 
Crown 8vo. priee 12*. 6d. 



The Fine Arts, and lUustrated Editions. 



OroteacLue Animals, iOTented, 
deacKbed, and portrayed by E. W. Cookb, 
R.A. F.R.a in Twenty-Four Plalea, with 
Elotidatoiy Comments. Royal ilo. price 

In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf. 
World. By Bichahd Dotle. With ■ 
Poem by W. Allisoham. With Sixteen 

PUtea, containing Thirty-six DeaipW 
printed in Colonra. Folio, flli. 6d. 

Albert Durer, his Life and 
Works; including Autobiographical Papen 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Dlnatralions. Bvo. 16i. 

Half-Honz Iiootures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Soott. Second 
Edition. Crown Hvo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8f. Sd. 

The Chorale Book for England : 
the Hymns Translated by Miss C. Wuie- 
n OBTH ( the Tunes arranged by Prof. W. 
8. BEMHiTr and Otto Ooldbcbmidt. 
Fe^ if. lis. ed. 

The ZTeiw Testament, iLlnstnted witli 

Wood Engi»Tings after the Esrly Mast«i», 
chiefly ot the Italian School. Crown *lo. 
S3t, cloth, gilt top ; or £G 5(. morocco. 
The Z,ifb of Han Symbolised by 
the Moutha ot the Tear in their Seasons 
and Phaao. Text selected by RlCKARD 
PioCfT. 26 niastrations on Wood from 
Original Dolgna by JoKx LEiomon, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 4it. 



Oats and Forlie's Moral Sn- 

blenu ; with Aphorisnn, Adages, and Pro 
verbs of all Kations: compriKng 121111a.'- 
trationa on Wood by J. Lkidhto:!, F5^1. 
with an apprapriale Text hy K. Picoi. 
Imperial 8vo. SIi. 6d. 

Soared and Legendary Art. By 

Urs. JAME90S. B Tols. square crown ^ti^ 
pijce £& ISi. 6d. as fuUowa: — 

Ii«CMida of tha Salnta and afartjTL 
New Edition, with 19 Etchings and }i: 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, price 81*. 6oL 

Xiacouda of tha Honaatlo Orderm. Nr> 

Edition, wilb U EtchrngsandSS Woodcnii. 

1 voi. price 21>. 
Xiegandi of the Hadoima. New'Bdltka. 

with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcota. 1 

vol. price 21s. 

Tha History ot Our Iiord, witb that of Hif 
Typet and Precnisors. Completed by Ladr 
EAaTLAKR. Revised Edition, with IS 
Etchings and 281 Woodcnta. S Tob. 

price 42(. 

Lyra Germanioa, the Christian Y«ar. 
Truislated hy CATiiEnnB Wixkwurti'. 

with 12o lUustratinns ou Wood drawn b; 
J. LEioirron, F.S.A. Quarto, 2U. 

Lyra Qwinmloa. the Chilatlu) Ut^ 
Trsnslated by Cathebihs Wihk worth ; 
with aboQt 300 Woodcut Dlostrationa |.t 
J. LaiGHTOK, F.S.A. and otiwr Arti>t^ 
Quarto, 2Is. 
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Qwilt'B Eiio;olopndia of Arohi- 
tcclon, with above 1,600 Woodcuta. Fifth 
EdMoD, with Altentioni and considerable 
Addilio^^ by Wiatt PArwoBTH. 8vo. 
price 52i. 6d. 

A Manual of Arohitecture : being 

> Condie Hiitoij and Explanation of tha 
principal Styles of Earopeon Archileotuie, 
Aacienl, Uediteral, and Rcnausance ; with 
(hdr Chief Yuiatlooa ind & GIoHary of 
Technical Terms. 'Rj Thomas Mitcicell. 
nilh ISO Wtwdcuti. Cronii Svo. 10a. id. 

Hiatoiy of the Gothic Heviral; 
an Attempt to fhew how far the laste for 
MediieTal Architecture wai .retained in 
England during the U>1 two ccnturips, and 
hae been redeveloped in tbe present. By 
C L. Eastlare, Architect. With 4S 
Illustratjotu (36 full aiie of page). Im- 
peria] Svo. price 31j. ed 

Hints on Hoorahold Taste in 

Fumiture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastuke, Arehitecl. 
New Edition, with about 90 lUustratioua. 
Square crown Svo. ISa. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
ehsnicnl, and Otnamental. By Vf. Hkkrv 
NoBTHPOTT, With about S40 IIliUtnitiDns 
on Steel and Wood. Svo. IBi. 

FerspeotlTe ; or, (he Art of Drawing 
what one Sees. KHplsined and adapted to 
the use of those Sketching from Nature. By 
Lieut. W.H.C.>LLift!<,K.t:. F.K.A.8. With 
ST Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price oi. 

FrinolpIeB of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the UniTergjCies, 
and for Engineering Studecta generally. 
By H. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 4c. Jaclmonian 
ProfiesoriQIheUnir.otCambiidge. Second 
Edition 1 with S74 Woodcuts. Svo. IBj. 

Handbook of Fraotical Tele- 
giiigbj. By R. 8. CuLLET, Memb. Inst. 
C.E. Bnpineer-in -Chief of Telegraphs lo 
Ihe FoM-OfSce. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with IIS ^Voodcuts and 9 FJates. 

ITre's Dictionary of Arts, Mann- 

flaMmea, and Mines, ^th Edition, re- 
wriMcn and gteatly enlarged by Robert 
Rinn, f.R.3. asaisled by numeinia Con- 
trlbalors. With 3,000 Woodcuts. S vols. 
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.6d. 



Bnoyolopiedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Hiatraical, Theoretical, and Fracttcal. 
By K Crest, C.E. With above 8,000 
WoodcnU. Svo. 4£i. 



Oateahiam of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications ta Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rnilnays, uid Agticul- 
tun. By John Bouhbe, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with H9 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6i' 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By JoHs BoiTHSE, C.E. fonnirg a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, Bvo. price 9i, 

Becent Improvements in the 
Steam-Engine. By Jotia Boi;itMt, C.E, 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
amples, with lU Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. da. 

A Treatiae on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, MiHa, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
cnltnre. By J. Ikn«MK,C.E. NewEditionj 
with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 
4to. *2j. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro. 

peller. Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By JoHH BofRSE, C.E. Thin] Edition, 
with 64 Pistes and 287 Woodcirte. Quarto, 
price 63>. 
Boume'a Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of tlie most 
Approved Tj- pes, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Mochiuetj, for Locomotion, 
and fdi Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically deacribcO. In course ef publication, 
to be completed in Twenlyfbni Parts, price 
2f. 6d. each, forming One Volnme, with 
about GO Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 
Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.9, New 
Edition, with IS PUtea and 882 Woodcuts. 
S vols. Svo. 82i. 

Uaoflil InformAtion for Bngineera, Bj 
tie same Author. Fingr, Skcone^ and 
Teiirs Seuibs, with many PlatM and 
Woodouta 6 vols, erown Svo. lOs.flit tKb. 

Tlu Application of Oart and Wrongbt 
Iron to Building Putpoees. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, with S Plstea siid 
IIB Woodcuts. Svo. I6». . 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Scries o( 
Experimental Reaewohes. BjSirW. Fair- 
BAiK., Bart. F.R.S. With 4 PUtea and 
130 Woodcuta, Bvo. ISs. 

The Strains in Trusses Computed 

by means of Diasraina j with ?0 Examples 
drawn to Scale. By F. A. RA.tKEN, MJl, 
C.E. Lecturer at the IFartley [nstilulion, 
Southampton. With SSUiagrams. Square 
crown 8vo. price 6». 6i 
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UltcheU'B Uoniul of Frsotlcwl 

Atuying. Tbird Edidon for tin HHMt put 
rv-wiiUen, with all the recsBt DiaaoreriH 
Ineotponted. B; W. CbiwKes, V.R£. 
Wilh 188 Woodoits. ero. 281. 

nw Art of Farfmaer; ; theEUaij 
ud TlwarT of Odoon, ud th* Uctludi of 

Eximitiiig tha Aramu of PUnU. B7 Dr. 
PiBBBE, F.C.S. Third Edition, irith 6B 
WoodcatA Crown Sro. 10k Bd. 

Barldon's Art of Volotiis Benta 

•Dd Tillages, and Claiau of Tenaota spw 
Quitting Farma, both at Mi-h--!™" and 
Jjdj-Dty. SSgbXh EdtUoa, tvriMd bj 
J. C. Uoxrox. 8vo. 10*. 64. 

Ou tlie Maanihotora of Baet- 

Wnj^M CBOOKtt, F.RA With II Wood- 
cnta. Sro. 81. fid 



Fnotloal Treati«e on Metallurgy, 

adapMd bom th* ktK German Editian of 
Proftaaoi Kxhl's MttaHnrgf bj W. 
CaoOKM, F.B^ &e. and E. BSkuo, 
FtuD. M.E. S roll. Svo. with 6tS Wood- 
mU, price £4 JSi. 

XiOodOD'H SooydopeMlis of Agrt' 
cnltun: cmnprnuig the LaymK-oat, Iis- 
pntBiWit, and Uanagemeot ni landed 
Property, lod the CnllzvalioB and EooDamr 
of the ProdoctiDiM of Agricnltnn. With 
1400 Woodenta. Sro. tU. 



_ the llieoijr and Pnolje* af 

and LawiKape Garianiag. Wilb 1,000 
Woodci^ in. 2b. 



ReligiouB and Moral Works. 



The Outlines of the Christian 
Hlniatiy Delineated, and brought to the 
Tot of Season, Holy Scriptore, Hiatory, 
and Experience, Kith a view to the Becon- 
ciliatiou of Exietlng DiflenDcee concemiDg 
It, especially between Presbyteriana and 
EpiBcopalians. By CnnraropnEX Wobds- 
WOKTH. D.C J., he. Blahop of 3t. Andrew's, 
and Fellow of Wiodieeter College. Crown 
8to. price 7i. 6(i. 

Christian Oonnsels, selsoted from 

the Dei-otional Worka, of Ffiielon, Arch- 
bi^op of CambraL Translatod by A. H. 
James. Crown 8to. price Gt. 

Sooleaiaatieal Brfbrm. NiDBEanja 

by Tadona Writers. Edited by the Bev. 
Obbt Shii^ey, HjL Crown ivo. 

[Jftarlf ncdf. 
Anthoilty and Oonseienoe ; a Free 
Debits on the Trndency of Dogmatii: 
Thtology and on the Chaiaiieiiaties of 
Fdth. Edited by CamraT Uobk. Peat 
Bvo, It. 6A 

Beasona of Faith; Dr.theOrdwofthe 
Cbriitlan Argnmeot Developed and Ex- 
plained. By the Rev. 0. 8. Dbew, MA. 
Swond Edition, lerlsed and enlarged. Fcp. 

Christ the Oonsoler; * Bode of Com- 
fort for the Sck. With a Prefao* by the 
Sight Key. the Lord Biahop of Cadlsle. 
Small 8to. 6j. 

The Tme Doctrine of tfaB Soidia- 
liat. By Timua & L. Tooui, D.D. 



The Stndsnfs Compendimn of 

the Booh of Common Prayer ; being Notea 
Historical and Explanatory of the Litii^y 
of the Church of EngUnd. By the Ker. H. 
Alldeh Naib, Fcp. 8ro. price 3f. Wl 

SynonyniB of the Old Testament, 
their Bearing on Christian Faith and Pnc~ 
tice. By the Bar. Robebt B. GtBOLE- 
BTOMK, U^ 8rck price IS*. 

Fnadamentais; or, BaMe of BcUef 

coneaniing Man and Ood : a Handbook of 

Mental, Uaral, and Beligiooa Philoaaphy. 

By the Ber. T. GBtrnrH, M.A. 8ro. 

pdce 10>. 6d, 
An Zntrodaotion to the nwology 

of the CtanTob of England, in an Bxpoallion 

of the TUrty-nine Artides. By the Ksr. 

T. P. Botn-TfiBK, LL.D. Pop. 8to. pito £#. 
OhristlBn SaoerdotallSQi, rieved 

fhjm a laymm'i etandpoint or Med by 
Holy Scripture and tbe Early Fha»i ; 
with a short Sketch of the State of tha 
Chnrdi timn the end of the Third to tbe 
Refbimitim in the b^inning of tbe Six- 
teenth Century. By Jami JABimra, MA> 
LL.D. Sn.St. S<l. 

PTByera for the Tamfly and for 
Prirate Use, selected tiota tha CoUeetion 
of the late Baron BmrsBS, and Trans- 
lited by CATHEBinB Wirkwobth. Fcp. 
8to. price 8(. 6d, 

OhnroheB And their Oreads. B7 
the Ber. Bb Pmur PEBBom, Bart. late 
Scholar of Trin. CdL Cambridge, and 
Dnlrerdty UedallisU Crown Bro.lOs.erf. 
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TheFontUbMte of Fina the Kfntti ; 
bdDg tlu Third Edition, eoluged sad 
sontinoed, of ' Boom ud iU Bular.' B7 
J. F. MAQomB, M.P. Post 8vo. PuTtnil, 
pries I2i. Bd. 

IgBatifu Loyola and the Early 

Jesnita. Bj Stewakt Ross NowEdilion, 
revised. 8vo. wilh Portrait, lEi. 

An IntrodootlKi to the Btody of 
tha New TaCjHocnt, Critical, EzcgMkaJ, 
■nd Theological. By tha Kev. S. Datidsox, 
D.D, LL.D. 2 vols. Sm 80.. 

A Crltioal and Gnunmatloal Cotn- 

m^Uiy on St. Paul'a EpiMlea. By C. J. 

Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloneeatci 

md BriMaL Sto. 
QalatUai. youth Bdttlon, St-td, 
BphealMU, Toartb Bditlon, S(.6d. 
PMtoral Xplatlu, Fnutli Kditlon, Ida. (d. 
EUUppiuu. OoloMlaDB, ud PUlanon, 

Third Edition, lOi. Gd. 
Thaualonlaiu, Third Bdltloo. It. U, 
HlfltOTloal Leotorea on the Iiifb of 

OarLordJeaoa Chriit : being t3ie Habean 
Leclnroa for 185B. By C. J. ELLicxyrr, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. Sro. 12i. 

TheOreek Taetamsnt; witlilTotM, 
Gnmmaticil and Ezegetical. By [ha Rev. 
W. Wbbstbb, ma and the Bar, W. F. 
WlLKmsDH, M.A. 2 mla. Sro. £2. 4». 

Home's ZntrodiiotLon to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. Tireltth Edition ; with i Mapi 
and 23 Woodcuts, i vols. 8to. 42f. 

The TreaBory of Bfble Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Hatters 
of which mention is made In Holy Scrlp- 
boe. By Bev. J, Aire, M.A. With 
llap^ 16 Plates, and unmennts Woodcuta. 
Fcp. Sro. ptiee 61. 

Srery-day Scripture DifflonUies 

explained and iUuatrated. By J. E. Fbbs- 
Otm.iLA. l.Xattitmaaiifari;!!. Lijit 
■Dd Jeiut, 2 voli. Svo. price W. each. 

The Fentateooh and BocA of 
JoahuCritieally Examined. By the Bight 
Bar. J. W. Coi.EBao, DX.Idrd Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. iftce 6», 

Past Y. Genisls Analysed and Separate 
and the Ages of ita Writ«a determined 
Bro. IBi. 

Part VI. The Later Legislation of the 
Feutateuch. Svo.lU. 

The Vonnatitui vt Chrfstendom. 
By T. W. ALLin. Pjian L nd 11. Svo. 
priMl2s.eadu 



The Trath ta the Bible ; Eiidenee 
from tlie Mosaic and other Becotds of 
Creatlan ; the Origin and AotiquiCy of 
Man ; ttie Scienoe of Scriptuie ; and from 
tha AnJuBology of Different Nationa of the 
Earth. By the Bbt. B. W. Sattlb, MjL 
Crown Bto. 7i. Bd. 

CoDBiderations on the Bevlsion 

of the English Kew Testunent. Dy C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishi^ of Gloucester 
and Briatfd. Post 8to. price la,6d. 
An Exposition of the 38 Articles, 
Hiati^cal aud Doctrinal. By E. Habolu 
Bkowhb, D.D. Lord Hshop of Ely. Ninth 
Editioo. Svo. 16s. 

The Voyage and Sh^twreok of 

Bt. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Andenls. By Jahrs 
&RTB, F.BA Crown Svo. Charts, lOt M. 

The Zilfe and Epistles of St. 

PanL By the Bor. W. J. Cohtbeake, 
HA. and the Tny Est. J. 8. Howboh, 
CD. De*n of Chester, lluee Editions :— 



Woodcuti, 4c. 2 vols. 4to. 48i. 

InTEBUKDiATB Editios, With a Selection 
of Haps, Plates, and Woodcnta. 1 vols, 
sqoare crown Svo. 91s. 

Studdit'b Edttiok, revised and con- 
densed, wilh 16 lUiutiations and Uap«. 1 
ToL crown Svo. 9i. 

Bvidsnoe of the Tmth'of the 
Christiaa Beligion derived from the Literal 
FuIBlnienC of Prophet^. By Alezaicder 
Kicrrn, DJD. 87th Edition, with numerous 
Platea, in square Svo. 12i. 6d,; also Sie 
39th Edition, in post Svo. with 6 Plates, 6i. 

Tha Hlatory and Deatiny of tlie World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By tha iBDe Author. Square Svo. with 10 
lUastntkai, 10s. 

The HiHtory and Literatore of 
the Ifraelilas, according to tha Old Teeta- 
mgnt and the Apocrypha. By C. Ds 
BoTBiOHiLD and A. Da B(vtu«uiiii.i>. 
Second Editkn. 2 Tola, crown Svo. I2t. 64. 
Abridged Edition, in I voL fcp. Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Ewald'a History of Israel to the 
Death of Hoses. Translated fhim the Gap. 
man. Edited, with a Prefhce and an Ap- 
pendix, fay BcssBi-t, Marttnkau, H.A. 
Second Edition. 3 -vols. Svo. S4s. T<^. III. 
and TV. edited by 3. E. Caipbvtbii, H.A. 

Bogland and Christendonu By 
AscHsmHOP HAxanto, DJ>. Post Svo. 
prlealOi Bd: 
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Foot DisooiiTBeB of Ohryiostoiii, 
chiefly CD tbe parable of th> Ricb Mm and 
Laianu. Trandalcd by T. Allkh, T ' 
Ciewa Svo. 3«. id. 

Thoughts for the Age. Bi Elieid>th 

M. Sewell, -Aalbor of ■ Am; Herbert.' 

New Edilioii. Fcp. 8ro. pries i: 
FasiinK Thoughts on Bellglon. By Itia 

■ame Author. Fqi. Si. Gd. 
Self-oxaminatlon b«(bra Oonllrmatlon. 

By the ume Author. 32inQ. Ii. 6d, 
Thoughts for tha Hoi? Week, far Yaimi; 

Penons. By the ume Author. New 

Edition. Fcp. Sro. !*. 
Basdlnga tor a Month FreparKtorr to 

ConlinnatioD from WrEUra of [he Early and 

English Chureh. B7 the ume. Fcp.'4j. 

BswUns* tbr Evory Dar tn Iisnt, oom- 
piled from the Wrilinp of Blehop Jkbkht 
Tatlob, By the wme Aulhor. Fcp, 61. 

PrepftrMlon tbr the Holy Oommunioiii 

the Devoilona cbiiflf from Che works of 
Jereui Taylob. Bytheaame. Sfmo.Sa. . 



Biihop Jaremy Taylot'a Kntire 

Worki; with Lif^ bv Bishop Heber. 
Reviled and comcted by Uie Bit. C P 
Eom. IQ vols. £6. St. 

* Spiritual Bong*' tbr the Smiday* 

and Holidsyi throogfaoat tha Tear. Br 
J. S. R HossEt.!., LL.D. Vipar of Eghu 
■nd Rural Dean. Fourth ^licioo, SUA 
Thooumd. Fcp. price ii. 6d. 

The Be&tltadM. By the same Antbc 
Third Edition, revised. Fcp. 81. 6d. 

His Pr«s«iioe not bis Hemorr. I«^. 
By the same Author, in memofy of his SoJ. 
SIsth Edition. IGmo. I>. 

IiTTft QennanlOK, lianslnted froio th» 
GeminB by Mlra C. Wiskwoktit. Fmsr 
Series, the nHilian Tear, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Pestivili of the Church ; 
Skcoxd Series, the Cftrutsui L.ift, Fcp. 
8vo. price Si. 6ii. each Series. 

Endeavours after the ChristiaD 

Life; Discourses. By Jaues UARTCiEAr. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. price 7a. &£, 



TraveU^ Voyages, ^'c. 



six months in CaUfomia. By 3.0. 

Pi.AYER-Fnoivii. Poji Svo. price Gi. 

The Japanese In Amerioa. By 
CnARLKK ;L,\N>i.\s, American Secretarj', 
Japanese Legation, Washington, U.S.A. 
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of Pol; 



)■ Charles 1L Eden, With SIsp and 
Frontispiece. Crottn Svo, price 9i. 

Life in India; a Series of Sketchee 

slieu'ing (Wmething of the Anglo-Indian, tlie 
Lnnd he lives in, and the People among 
whom be lives. By Euwako BiiAnnoN. 



I'ost 
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How to See ITorway. By Cnptaio 
J. R, CAMPnELL. With Mapand 6 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp, Svo. price ,^1. 

Fan and the Fyrenees. By Count 
HEKRt RuBSRi.L, Hcmt>er of the Alpine 
Quh. With ! Mips. Fcp. Svo. price Si. 

Hours of Exeroiae in the Alps. 

P/ JornTini'ALI, LL.D.. F.RSl .Second 
Edition, with Seven Woodculi by E. Whym- 
pcr. Crown 8vo. pri(» lit. Gi/. 
Westward by Bail ; the New Route 
lotheEait. By W.F.Rae. Second Edition. 
Post Bvo, with Map, price lOi. %d. 



I Travels in the Central Caooasiis 

and Bashsn, including Visits to Anrat and 
Tabreez and Ascenta of Eaibek and Elbmi. 

By DoLOLAS W. FllESIIFIELD. SqDsn 

crown Svo. with Hnpa, &a, 19m. 

Cadore or Titian's Country. By 
JosiAH Gilbert, one at tlie Authors of the 
•Dolomite Honntains,' With U*p. Fsf- 
siiiiilc,sna4fllllustraIions. Inip.8vo.3li^&f. 

The Playground of Europe. By 

LrbI-Ie Stkfiies, late President of the 
AlpineCiub. With 4 lUuMrations on Wood 

by E. lVli\Tnper. Ciowa Si-o. lOi. 6A 

Zigz^ging amongst Dolomites; 
with more than 800 lUastTations by the 
Author. By tbe Authorof 'How we Spent 
Iha Summer.' Olilong 4to. price IS*. 

The Dolomite Uountains, Eimr- 
slans through Tyrol, Carinthia, Camiola, 
and FriuU. By J. Gilbert and O. C. 
Chi;rchill, F.R.G.S. With niunerMU 
lliuitrstions. Square crown Svo. 3U. 

How we Spent the Bummer; or, 
a Voyage en Zigiog in Switierisnd^^snd | 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpixb | 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4tu. with about 800 Illuttiationa, IGi. 

Flcturaa in TttoI and EnMwheT«. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
aarae Author. Second EdiUon. 4(0. with 
many lilustratieni, Sli, 
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Beat«a Tracks ; or. Pen and Pencil 
Sketcbea in Itatj. Bj tha Author of ' How 
wc »\itat Ihc Summer.' With 42 PUtca of 

SItfluhcB. fivo. 16*. 

The Alpine Club Hap of the Chain 

of Mont D1an<^, from en ■cLiuil Surri^ in 
I8(ia— 18C1. By A. Adams-Reillt, 
F.R.G.S. M.A,C In Chroniolithography on 
extra itout drawing paper 2Bin. x ITIn. 
prire lOt. or mounted on cinvia in a folding 
cue, lit. 6d. 
History of Discovery in onr 

Aostroliisinn Colonies, Auslrulli, Tsimonta, 
and Nenr Zc^Lind, from iLc Earliest Date to 
tba Presenl Day. By William IIowiit. 
3 vols. 8vD. with 8 Uaps, Wi. 

Visits to Bemarkahle Flaoes; 

Old Hdlis Batcle-Fiddi, and Scene* Ulus- 
tnitlve of slrildng Fnssaj^ea in English 
Hiatorysnd Poetiy. By the same Author. 
a vols, iqiiare crown flvo. with Wood En- 
graving), 2Sl 



Guide to the Pyrenees, fur tne use 
of Mountainoe™. By Charles Packk. 
SecoDil Edition, with Maps, &c. ocJ Appeu- 
dix. Crown Sro. 7j. 6dl 

The Alpine Guide. By John Bali. 

M.R.I.A. lute President of the Alpine Club. 
Poit 8vo. with Mnpa and other lUuatrationa. 

Guide to tlis EMtem Alpa. irrico 10i.M. 

Onlde to the W^aatom Alpa, Inclndini 
Mont Blanc, Uonle Roia, Zcnuutt, &c. 
price Si. &f. 

Oulde to the ContTiil Alps, Including 
all the Obcrlimd District, price 7j. 6d. 

latrodnotlon on Alpine TrnTeUiag in 
general, and on the Geology of Iho Alp^ 
price U. Either of the Three Volumca or 
Parte of the Mpim Guidt may be bad with 
this iBTRODLCTioxprefiicd, price li. ex tie. 

The Burol Iiife of England. 

By William Howitt. Wooduula by 
BeirickuidWlUiame. Medium 8fo. 12). 6(f. 



Works of Fiction. 



7amdale; » Story of Laacu&liire Ufe. 

By a Lancashire Han. S voli. i.D3t Svo. 

price ilt. 
The Bnrgomaster'a Family; or. 

Weal and Wot in > Little World. By 
CiiRiATiNE MuLLER. Translated from the 
Dutch bj-Sir J. O. SnAW I.kfkvre, K.C.B. 

F.R.9. Cronn Svo. price 6», 

ropular Bomancea of the Uiddle 

Agee. Bylhc Itev.GwJKOE W.,C€H,M.A. 
Author of 'The Mythology of itia Aiyon 
KatioQi ' &C. snd Elstali: Hintus Jujies. 
Cronn Svo. lOi. Gd. 

Tales of the Teutonio Iionds ; a 

Sequel to ■ Popular Kumaucea of the Uiddle 
Agea." By Georuk W. Cox, M.A. lata 
Scholar of Trinity CoUeg*, Oxford ; and 
Eustace Hintox 3oi^ca. Crown 8ro. 
price lOi. Gd. 
Hartlaod Fcrest; nLegond of North 
Deiron. By Kin. Brat, Author of ' The 
White ^Dod^" Life of 8totbard,'&c. Post 
Svo. with Frontispiece, 4j. Gd. 

ITovels and Talcs. By the Right 

Hon. Bu^JAlIlx DibrailLT, U.P. Cnbiuet 
EdiUoni, complete in Ten Tolumet^ crown 
81-0. price 6i. each, oa foUuwi : — 

Luthair, 6i. I Tk^btia, Gs. 

CoxiNoaBT, 6t. Alrov, Ixiox, &c. 6i. 

SIBI^ 6t. I VoiKO Dt-KE, &G. fir. 

Taxcbki). 6a. l Vivias Gret, 6»i 

COMTABIMI FLSHISO, Ac. S(. 

'A Texpli, 6i. 



stories and Tolea. By E. M. Skweix. 

Comprieiiig Avty HtrUrt ; Gerlnds; ihe 
>;urrs Daighttr ; Ihe Eipttiiitct of Lift ; 
CItvtHaU: lean; Ku^arint Athlon; Mai - 
parti Ptrcival ; Ijuaitm Panotiagt | End 
Urmia. The Ten Woi^ complete iaEi;;bt 
Vidumei^ cmna 8vd. liaDnd Id leather iml 
contained in a Box, price Tivo Giikeas. 



Svo. of 

KATnARlKS A&IIT0.1, 

2i. 6d: 

M Ana A RET PeBCI- 
VAL, 3(. &d. 

Lahetok Pabsoi!- 

AOE, 3l. id. 

Ursula, 3i. dd. 



AxT Herbert, 2a. Bd. 
Gertruiib, 2>. 6dl 
E.inL'a DAUaiiTEIt, 

i:6d. 
ExfERiGNCB of Live, 

S«.6dL 
Cleve Hall, 2i, 6<i 
Ivosa, 2f. id. 



A OUu^tM of tha Worid. Fop. 1i. SJ. 
Journal of a Home Iilft. Peat Hro. Si. HJ. 



The Qiant ; a witch's Story for English 
Boyi. Edited by Hios Sbwell, Author of 
'Amy Herbert,' &e. Fcp. Sto. ptic« Si. 

WonderfU Stories ftom I7orway, 

Sweden, and Iceland. Adapted and arraaged 
by Jl-lia GoDOADD. With an Introductory 
£euy by the Rct. G. W. Co.i, M.A. and 
Six lUualratlonj. Square post Bto. Ga. 
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The Uoden Kor«liB^a Idbnrr. 

Eub' Work, io crown Sro. compMs In ■ 

ainglaVolums;— 
Mblvilli'b D:ubt Obaxd, U. botrd^i 

Si. 6d. dotb. 
Oi.Ai>iAroae^ 2>. bo«rdi ; ,!■. Cd. 

clotb. 

- Good fob Notuikq, 2i.boardi; 



- KiTz CovDmr, i*. boirda ; 



I WuiDBit U. M, botidij tt 



Foat Std. 7i; td. 



Booker's Chivicles : niutamtiTe of 
Prints Lifa of the Anciot GmtM. PiM 
BTO.Tt.GdL 

TalMOf Anoient Oreeoe. B;tbe Ber. 
G.W.Cox,MA.l>t« SduairofMiLCoa. 
Oxford. Croirn Bvo. price St. 6^ 



Poetry and The Drama. 



BalladB and Lyrics of Old France; 

with other Potms, B7 A, Luo, Fallow irf 

Merlon College Oxford. Squue fop. 8to. 

Thomu Moore's Foetloal Works, 
with tbe Author'i Uat Copyright Addl- 

tiODlt— 

Shamrock Edition, piica Si. 6d. 
Pecple'i Edition, ■qoare cr. Svo. 10>. Sd. 
Libruy Edition, Portnit Jk Yignatte, 14*. 
HOOre'S Xialla Bookll, Tenmera Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood S^gnvinga from 
Original Drawingaand other IDnatntliHiB. 
Fcp. Ito. 21*. 
Uoore's Irish ICdodias, Mieliu'i 
Edition, with 161 Steel PlMaa &om Oiiginal 
Drawiuga. Snpcr-rojal Sn>. SU. 6dL 
Hiuifttora Bditlon ol Hooro'a bdita 

Mdtdia, with Hacliaa'a QluMnlidoa (la 
abave), redooed in IithogTaph3r. Imp. 
I6mo. lOt. 6d. 
Lays of Anoient Borne ; with Itjry 

and the Armatla. By tfaa R%ht HoiL Lobd 
Uacau'i-at. 16mo. 3*. &t 
Xiord KaOftnlkT'i Ij»7B of Anoiost 
Rome, With 90 lUnstationa i»i Wood, 
Original uid from the Antiqoc, from 
Drawing bj G. ScoAxr. Fcp. 4Co. 31a. 

UinlMiwe Bdttian of trfird KmkoIat'i 
Laja of Ancient Booie, with Sehaifa 

Ulnatrationa (aa abors) redaced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. I6ID0. 10(. Sd. 



Sonthey's Foetioal WOTks, with 

the Aotbor'a lut CorrKliona and copyright 
Additions. Libiary Edition. Medium Sni. 
with Portrait and Tlgnette, 14i. 

Qoldsmith's Poetic olWorko, niiu- 

tratad with Wood EDgraTingB from Deaigni 
by Memben of the Enronra Cr-ra. Iivp. 
Ifimo, Ti. 6d. 
Poems. By Jnan Iitqelow. KAaenth 

Edition. Fcp. Bvo. Si. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly 100 lUsBtntiDiui by EiniiHit 
Artiits, engraved on Wood by DaiziKT. 
Brothera. Fcp. 4to. 21i. 
A Story of Doom, and other Fook. 
By Jeah Ikoeiaw. Thiid EdiUon. Fcp. 

Bordler^ Family Shak^tearei 

cheaper Gennlne Edition, complete in 1 nd. 
Inge type, with 36 Woodcat lUnatnition, 
price 14<. orin 6 pocket Yoh- Bi. 6jl each. 

Horatdi Opera, Library Edition, -with 
Capiona Engliih Notes, Haiglnal B^KCoon 
and Tariona Keadiaga. Edited by the Bar. 
J. E. TojioB, MA 8to. Um. 

The Odes and S^todes of Horkoo ; 
a Metrical TraniUllon into Engliah, with 
Introduction and Commentarica. By Lord 
Litton. With Latin Text. New Editrai. 
PoW Bto. price lOi. M. 

The .fineid of Tirgil TnnaUted into 

English Tciae. By Jom CommiTOS), 3IJL 
Corpua Fioftaaor of Latin in the Dniwena^ 
ofOifiud. New Edition. Grown Svo. 9s, 
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Rural Sports i^t 



EoeroloiMPtUa of Bnral Sporta :. 

a CompleU Account, Iliitorical, PracUeal, 
■Dd DccctipliTe, of Hantiog, Sbooting, 
HihlDg, Bacing, &c By D. P. BukOix. 
With above 600 Wooacnto (20 bom DcalfpB 
bf John Liech). 8to. SIj. 
^10 D«ad Bbot, OF ^xntHiiun'a Com' 
pkU Qnidg ; a Traalim on tbs Un of tha 
Goo, Dog-braaldt^, FigMU-ahootiiig, &c. 
Br lUsuauH. Fcp. nich Plato, bt. 

A Book on Angling; being a Com- 
plete Tieatlse on the Art of ijigling in 
evtry branch, inclading fall Illuatrated 
Lists of Salmon Fliea. By FhAbcib FnAKcm. 
Mew Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Platca, plain and ooUinrcd. Poet Bro. ISi. 

Wiloooks'B Sea-Fisharman; com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and line 
Fuhing in tb* Britisb and ollar Seaa, a 
glance at Hets, and remarka oa Boala and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlaiged, with 
SO Woodcnts. Post Siro. lit. 6d. 

The Fly-Fislier's Bntcanology. 
B; AuBED BosALDB. With colouied 
BepresentatioDJ of the M'atural and Aitifl- 
dal Inaeet Sixth Edition, with 20 eoloured 
Platca. Sto. Um. 

The Oz, hia Kseascs and their Treat- 
ment ; witll an Easaj im ParturitlDn in tha 
Cow. By J. B. DoBso.1, M.R.C.YA Crown 
8td. with miLstratioui, 7t. Sd. 

A TreatiBe on Horse-Bhoelng and 

Lameoeaa. By Jusepu Gamobe, Veteri- 

nsry Sargcon, formerl/ Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Fanierjr In the 
New Teterinary College, Edinbnr^ 8to. 
with 65 Woodcuts, I Si. 



■e. 

Blaine's Veterinarr Art : a TreatiM 
on the Anatomy, Fbyiiology, and Cniatiye 
Trntment of the Diseases of the Hoisa, 
Neat C■ttl^ and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Btebl. Sro. 
vrlth Platca and Woodcnts, ISi. 

TooBtti on the Eorae. lUviwd snd 
enlarged by W. Watboh, M.E.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with nomcrona Woodonls, 12i. 6d. 

TooAtt on tbB Dog. (By the same Anthor.) 
Bto. with ntunerona Wsodcats, Ss. 

The Dog In Health and Diaeaae. 

By SrOHEBEROE. With 78 Wood En- 
gravings. Xew Edition, revised. Square 
crown 8vo. price 7«. Sd. 

The QTOTboimiL By the same Author. 
Eevbed Edition, witb 54 Portraits of Groy- 
honnda. Squan crown Svo. lOt. Sd 

The Setter; with Notices of ()ie most 
Eminent Breeds now extant, Instroetions 
how to Bned, Rear, and Break ; Dcg 
Shows, Field Triah, and General Uansge- 
Dient, Ac. By Edwaed Lavgr.vck. With 
Two Portraits of Setters in ChiomoliCha- 
grsphy. down 4lo. price 7i. Gd. 

Eoraee and Btahles. By Colonel 

F. FiTEWTOitAif, XT. the King's Bnasais. 
With 24 Plate! of Woodcut Illustrations, 
coDtainingverynnmeroDsFignrea. Svo.l&s. 

The Horse's Foot, and how to keep 
it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with niuitrationa. Imp. Sro. 12f. Sd. 

AFUln Tr«atia« on Hara«-<ho«liis. Br 
the same Author. Sixth Edition, post Svo. 
with Ulnatrationa, it. 6d 

Stkblea Mid BtsUs Fittlnsa. By the nmo. 
Imp. Svo. with IS Plates, 16i. 

Bemarka on Horwa' T««tli, addreaed to 
Purcbaaera. By the aame. Poet Svo. li. Gd. 



Works of Utility and 
Uodem Oookeir for Frirate 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Ptactioe in a Seriea of carefnlly-lwted Be- 
eaqita. By Ellu Acran. Newly ttviscd 
and CBilargid; with S Flatty Figaies, and 
160 Woodcnta. Fcp. 6i. 

Uannder's Treasury of Enow- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comptiiics 
an English IXctionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gaxatteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, I<Bir Dietiimarf, Synopsis of 
the Peerage, Usehl Tables, Ac Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Collieries uid Colliers : a Handbook 
of the Law and Leading Cases rdsting 
thereto. By J. C. Fowum, BarriiCer. 
Sectaid Edition. Fcp. Svo. 7>. id. 



General Information. 

The Theory and Fraotioe of 
Bmking. By Heitbt Ddnma Hacleod, 
K.A. BairisteT-at-Law. Second Edition. 
entlrd}' ranodeDed. 3 vols. 8vo. M(. 

VOollooh's IHotloiiary, Frao- 

tlcal, Theoretical, and Historicd, of Com- 
merce and Commerdsl Navigation. New 
Edition, revised throughout and comctad 
to the PresBit Time ; with a BiagT4)bical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. G. 
BstD, Becretaiy to Mr. U<CnIloeb for many 
yean. Svo. price Sk cloHi. 
A Fraotloal Treatise on Brewing ; 
with Fonnnlc tot Pnblic Brewers, and In- 
etructions fbr Private Families, By W. 
BucE. FiRh Edition. Svo. 10). td. 
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The IiBw of ITatloiis Conaidered 

u Independent PollUeal Commnnilie*. B7 
Sir TnAvERS TwTss, D.CL. i mU. 8*0. 
8O1. or Mptratclj, Part I Pain, 12f. 
Paht II. H'Br, I8t 

SUnts to Uotlien on *^ft Meiieko- 
mcnt of their Health during tb« Prriod of 
Pregnancj uid in the Lying-in Boom. Bj 
Thomas Bull, H.D. Fcp. U. 

The UatemBl Uanogement of 
ChildreninHei1thandDiMU& ByTHOUAs 
BiM, M.D. Fcp.6i. 

How to JTorse Siok Children; 

containing Diiectium vblch may be found 
of MTvicc to all ybo bave charge of the 
Young. By Charles West, U.D. Second 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. It. 6d. 
ZTotea on EoKpltols. Bj Floeehch 
Ni<-UTlsoAL«. Third Edition, enlarged) 
with 13 Flaiu. Poet 4to. IBj. 



ZTotes on Iiylng-In InstitutionB ; 

wiih a Propoul for Orginiilng an Inatitu- 
tion fbr TrainlnK Uidwivea and IfidwirciT 
ynnta. By Florbho KionriTccALE. 
WithSPIani. S<iDareeit>wnSvo.7>.«<f. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; « PopuUr 
Dlgat of the Laws of Englnnd, Ciril. 
Cr4minBl,indConatitutJonil. Tirentjr-lhird 
Edition, corrected and bronght np to tbe 
Prmcnt Date. Fcp. 8ro. pilc« 7: 6d. 

WiUioh's Fopnlar TablOa for Am- 

ccTtninlng the Vaino of lifehold, Lesadudil, 
and Chnrch Pcopcrty, Rcneiril Finca, Sc. ; 
the Fubllu Fundi ; Annnal Average Price 
and Interest on Consoli from ITSl to 1B6T ; 
Chemical, Geograjihical, Astrooomieal. 
TrigonomrtricalTablM.Ac. Post 8vo, IPt. 

Fewtner's ComprehenalTe Speci- 
fier; a Guide to the Practical SpecificatiDn 
of ertry kind of Buildlog-Artificer'a Worii : 
nitli Forma of Bnilding Condltiooi and 
ARmmcnla, an Appendi:i, Foot-Ifotcs, and 
Index. Edited by W, Tocso. Aichilect. 



Periodical Publications. 



The Edinburgh Beriew, or Cri- 
tical Journal, published Quarterl/ in Janu- 
ary, Ajiril, Juir, aud OcLober. 8ru. price 

JVotea on Books: An Analjeie of the 
Works published during each Quirler by 
Mt'ssra. Lonouass & Co. Tbe object is to 
enable Bookbuyers to oLitain 'uch informa- 
tion rc^'arding the mrioui noiks ds is usu- 
ally affc^rdrd by tables of conlerU ond ex- 
{ilinatoryprefiicea. 4to. Quarterly. Crafti. 



Fraaer'd Uagoziiie. £dit<^ bf ]j,mu 
AxTiiosr Frodd^ SLA. Kew Scries, 
publiibed on tbe 1st of each MoDth. Eva. 

price ii. Cif. each Kiimber. 

The Alpine Jonrnal ; A Rocoid of 

Mountain Ad^■onlare and Scientific Obrer- 
Tadon. By Members of tlie Alpine dab. 
Edited by Lkilie Stepbei«. Pnbli^cd 
QuArtcriy. May 81, Aog. 81, Kor. 80, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price li. Gd. each Number. 



TheSteppingStonetoEnovledge: 

Containing upwards of Seven Hundred 
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